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PROCEEDINGS 


AT  THE 


ANNUAL  MEETING 

OF  THE 

Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  Association. 


Wednesday,  January  21,  1880. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  this  evening,  at 
Mechanics’  Hall,  at  7 o’clock.  President  Slack  occupied  the  chair. 
The  records  of  the  previous  meetings  of  the  Association  and  Gov- 
ernment were  read  and  approved. 

Messrs.  Henry  A.  Turner,  Eben  H.  Hitchings,  and  George 
Coolidge  were  appointed  a committee  to  distribute,  receive, 
count,  and  report,  the  ballots  for  a new  member.  Mr.  James  H. 
Boody,  painter,  was  admitted  by  a unanimous  vote. 

The  President  read  his  annual  report,  including  the  statement  of 
the  Treasurer  and  Committee  of  Relief,  and  notices  of  the  deceased 
members  of  the  past  year,  as  follows  : — 

THE  PRESIDENT’S  ANNUAL  REPORT. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Association  : — 

The  Finance  Committee,  under  the  requirements  of  the  Constitution, 
make  report  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  Association,  as  follows  : — 


FINANCIAL  CONDITION. 

The  Treasurer’s  receipts  for  1879  were  as  follows  : — 

Balance  from  account  of  1878  . $27,935  87 

Income  from  Shattuck  fund 389  59 

Dividend  on  Revere  House  stock 2,600  00 

Amount  carried  forward $30,925  46 
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Amount  brought  forward 
Received'  from  Secretary,  viz.  : — 

Admission  fees  ...... 

Life  memberships  . 

Assessments  and  arrearages 
Reports,  medal  and  diplomas 

Rent  of  Mechanics’  Building  . 

Received  from  tenants  for  heating  and  water 

Received  from  sale  of  2 old  boilers 
“ “ 16  chairs 

Loan  from  Continental  Bank 

“ N.  E.  Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co. 

Exhibition  Building,  in  full  (balance)  . 
Belting,  rubber  blankets,  etc.,  etc. 


. 830,925  46 


$822 

00 

91 

00 

382 

00 

13 

45 

1,308 

45 

$1,604 

17 

58 

00 

— 

1,662 

17 

$250 

00 

16 

00 

— 

266 

00 

$10,000 

00 

40,000 

00 

50,000 

00 

$5,000 

00 

735 

27 

6,735 

27 

$89,897 

35 

The  Treasurer’s  payments  for  1879  were  as  follows  : — 


Committee  of  Relief 

$5,825  00 

Families  of  deceased  members  .... 

1,800  00 

Newspapers  and  printing  ..... 

227  68 

Incidental  expenses  ...... 

232  69 

Secretary’s  salary  ....... 

400  00 

Treasurer’s  Clerk  ....... 

200  00 

Printing  and  binding  2,000  copies  Manual 

520  00 

Portrait  of  Ex-President  Paul,  and  frame 

251  25 

Insurance  of  Mechanics’  Building 

$368  75 

Repairs  of  Mechanics’  Building  .... 

205  56 

Janitor  of  Mechanics’  Building  .... 

600  00 

Gas  bills  of  Mechanics’  Building  .... 

352  16 

Taxes  for  1879  

1,577  89 

Rent  for  storage  of  Exhibition  property 

75  00 

Water  ......... 

55  75 

On  account  of  alteration  of  Building 

Otis  Norcross,  note  payable  ..... 

$30,000  00 

Continental  Bank  “ 

10,000  00 

Interest 

Triennial  festival,  in  full  ..... 

Thirteenth  Exhibition,  in  full  .... 

Balance  credit  to  new  account  .... 

$9,456  62 


3,235  11 
18,485  80 


40,000  00 
1,250  84 
108  05 
6,631  47 
10,729  46 


$89,897  35 
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PROPERTY  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Finance  Committee  further  report  the  following  statement  of  the 
property  of  the  Association  on  the  1st  inst.  : — 

650  shares  Revere  House  stock,  at  par  .....  $65,000  00 

Policy  of  Hospital  Life  Ins.  Co 9,166  89 

Mechanics’  Building,  valuation  by  City  Assessors  . . . 223,500  00 

Furniture  of  hall  and  Government  room,  philosophical  appara- 
tus, library,  shafting  and  hangers,  safes,  desks,  pictures, 

show-cases,  etc 14,500  00 

Shafting  added  for  Thirteenth  Exhibition 2,500  00 

Arrearages  due  by  members  . . . . . . . 1,159  00 

Cash  on  hand ' 10,729  46 


$317,155  35 

INDEBTEDNESS. 

Loan  from  N.  E.  Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co.,  for  one  year,  at  five  and 

one-half  per  cent,  interest $40,000  00 

On  account  of  alteration  of  Mechanics’  Building  . . . . 8,000  00 


$48,000  00 

INSURANCE. 

Mechanics’  Building  $55,000  00 

Furniture,  library,  etc.  ........  5,000  00 


$60,000  00 

ESTIMATES  FOR  1880. 

The  Finance  Committee  make  the  following  estimate  of  receipts  and  expen- 
ditures for  the  year  1880  : — 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance  cash  on  hand  Jan.  1 $10,729  46 

Shattuck  fund,  dividend 389  59 

Revere  House  stock,  dividend 5,200  00 

Rents  Mechanics’  Building 10,000  00 

Admission  fees,  assessments,  and  arrearages  of  members  . 1,500  00 


$27,819  05 
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EXPENDITURES. 


Unpaid  bills  for  improvements  in  Mechanics’  Building,  say  • $8,000  00 

Committee  of  Relief 5,000  00 

Families  of  deceased  members 2,000  00 

Salaries  of  Secretary  and  Clerk 600  00 

Incidental  expenses 500  00 

Interest  on  indebtedness 2,200  00 

Janitor 600  00 

Gas  bills 300  00 

City  and  county  taxes 2,000  00 


$21,200  00 


RELIEF  COMMITTEE’S  EXPENDITURES. 

The  Committee  of  Relief,  through  its  chairman,  James  R.  Knott,  make  the 
following  report  for  the  extended  period  of  their  services  from  July  1 last 
(when  the  annual  report  was  made)  to  the  present  time  : — 

Whole  number  of  recipients  from  July,  1879,  to  January,  1880,  inclusive, 
forty-eight  (48),  one  (1)  being  a gratuity.  Five  (5)  have  died,  and  two  (2) 
have  been  added,  leaving  at  the  present  time  forty-four  (44)  remaining  on 
the  list. 


Balance  of  cash  undrawn  in  the  hands  of  Treasurer,  July  1, 1879, 

subject  to  draft $964  55 

Amount  of  appropriation  for  six  months,  from  July  to  Decern-  * 

ber,  inclusive 2,000  00 


$2,964  55 


Amount  of  cash  in  the  hands  of  chairman,  July  1,  1879  . . $25  03 

Amount  drawn  from  Treasurer  for  six  months,  from  July  to 

December,  inclusive  ........  2,625  00 

Amount  drawn  from  Treasurer  for  January  ....  500  00 


$3,150  03 


Amount  paid  recipients 
“ “ incidentals 

“ in  the  hands  of  chairman 


$3,088  00 
3 20 
58  83 


$3,150  03 
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GENERAL  AFFAIRS. 

The  general  affairs  of  the  Association  the  past  year  have  been  conducted 
without  very  marked  incident. 

IMPROVEMENTS  IN  MECHANICS*  HALL. 

Possibly  the  leading  event  has  been  the  alterations  and  improvements  in 
this  building.  These  were  authorized  January  22  last,  when  the  Association 
committed  the  whole  matter  to  the  Government,  with  full  powers,  to  make 
such  changes  as  were  thought  desirable.  The  Government  appointed  Messrs. 
Cummings,  Say  ward,  Nowell,  Whitcomb,  Pope,  and  Vice-President  Bradlee, 
to  take  charge  of  the  work  and  fix  the  rents  of  the  remodelled  premises.  It 
is  but  justice  to  them  to  say  that  they  have  faithfully  attended  to  the  task  — 
made  elegant  mercantile  apartments,  and  been  fortunate  in  securing  very 
desirable  tenants  for  the  two  lower  floors,  with  good  prospects  of  advan- 
tageously leasing  the  residue  of  the  building.  I suggest  that  the  same  com- 
mittee, from  their  knowledge  of  the  proportions  of  rent  to  be  received,  be 
continued  until  all  the  apartments  are  leased.  The  increased  expenditure 
over  the  first  estimates  is  owing  to  the  determination  of  the  committee,  acting 
upon  the  suggestions  of  merchants  and  others,  to  make  a first-class  rentable 
property,  that  would  need  little  further  outlay  for  a series  of  years.  The 
committee’s  anticipations  are  that  $12,000  per  annum  will  be  received  from 
the  rents.  The  Finance  Committee  were  content  to  estimate  this  source  of 
income  at  $10,000. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

Early  in  the  year  the  Association  appointed  a committee  to  consider  the 
advisability  of  alterations  in  the  constitution.  That  committee  subsequently 
reported  some  radical  changes,  affecting  the  qualification  for  membership ; 
expense  of  the  triennial  festival ; fee  for  admission ; the  election  and  records 
of  the  Relief  Committee ; statement  of  financial  condition  in  advance  of  annual 
meeting ; prohibition  of  members  of  the  Government  from  pecuniary  transac- 
tions with  the  Association  without  previous  authorization,  etc.,  which  were 
mainly  adopted.  As  a consequence,  a new  “ Manual  ” was  necessary,  which  a 
committee  of  the  Government  caused  to  be  neatly  and  compactly  printed,  being 
indebted  to  the  Secretary  for  about  twenty-two  pages  of  very  interesting  his- 
torical and  statistical  memoranda  relating  to  the  Association.  Copies  of  this 
Manual  can  be  had  by  members  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 

PERMANENT  EXHIBITION  BUILDING. 

The  subject  of  a permanent  exhibition  building  has  often  been  called  to 
the  attention  of  the  Association.  Early  in  the  year,  after  the  experience  of 
the  last  exhibition  in  erecting,  at  a large  cost,  and  then  sacrificing,  a very 
desirable  building,  I urged  the  appointment  of  a committee,  in  view  of  the 
offers  made  to  us  of  land,  to  consider  the  whole  subject.  That  committee 
soon  made  an  offer  to  a corporation  for  a very  eligible  site,  in  the  very  heart 
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of  the  city,  which,  if  obtained,  would  not  only  have  enabled  us  to  possess  an 
elegant  exhibition  building,  but  permanent  rooms  for  the  Association’s  pur- 
poses— all  which  would  have  been  likely  to  be  constantly  leased  for  public 
gatherings.  The  corporation,  after  considering  the  proposition  for  some  six 
months,  finally  declined  the  same.  Had  it  accepted  it,  the  matter  would  have 
been  brought  before  you  for  ratification.  The  committee,  now  consisting  of 
Messrs.  Paul,  Wallis,  Whittier,  Atkinson,  Cummings,  the  Vice-President  and 
the  President,  are  still  considering  the  problem,  and  hope  yet  to  move  safely 
in  the  desired  direction. 

RESULTS  OF  THE  THIRTEENTH  EXHIBITION. 

In  this  connection  I may  say  that  it  was  not  until  the  quarterly  meeting  in 
October  that  the  Treasurer  was  enabled  to  present  a detailed  statement  of 
the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Thirteenth  Exhibition.  This  was  owing 
to  the  great  number  of  bills,  many  of  which  were  late  in  coming  in,  and  to  de- 
lay in  securing  payment  for  some  perishable  property  sold.  Every  item,  how- 
ever, was  tabulated,  and  may  be  seen  by  any  member  upon  application 
to  the  Treasurer.  I took  the  trouble  to  classify  the  expenditures  into  proper 
departments  of  outlay  for  the  benefit  of  future  managers  of  exhibitions,  which 
the  Secretary  has  copied  in  full  on  his  records,  and  which  may  be  seen  at  any 
time.  The  net  proceeds  of  that  exhibition  were  $30,578.08. 

ANOTHER  MECHANICS’  ASSOCIATION. 

Growing  out  of  some  grievances  which  followed  the  inauguration  of  that  ex- 
hibition, a movement  has  been  on  foot  for  some  months  to  organize  a new  asso- 
ciation for  exhibition  and  other  purposes,  whose  scope  of  membership  shall 
embrace  all  New  England.  With  whatever  may  be  done  for  the  development 
and  success  of  the  mechanic  arts,  anywhere,  this  Association  canffiave  none 
other  than  the  most  cordial  sympathy.  This  was  manifested  early  in  this  new 
enterprise,  when,  during  our  last  exhibition,  its  projectors  applied  to  the  author- 
ities of  Boston  to  put  up  a temporary  building  near  our  own.  Your  executive 
officers  attended  the  hearing  and  stated  they  would  do  all  they  could  to  further 
the  project,  and  attach  the  building  to  our  own  by  a bridge,  if  possible. 
Since  then  the  idea  has  developed  into  a permanent  society,  contemplating  a 
series  of  annual  exhibitions,  beginning  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  September, 
to  be  held  in  Boston.  A joint-stock  company  is  proposed,  with  shares  at 
twenty-five  dollars  each.  Thus  far,  as  I am  informed,  some  $20,000  or 
$25,000  have  been  subscribed.  The  direct  interest  we  have  in  this  movement 
is  whether  it  will  conflict  with  our  own  occasional  exhibitions,  and  whether, 
should  this  new  organization  prove  successful,  we  shall  be  likely  to  forego 
our  displays  in  order  that  the  new  comer  may  have  the  exclusive  field. 
Possibly  it  is  unwise  to  discount  the  future.  But  I have  thought  it  best  to  bring 
the  matter  to  your  attention,  as  some  of  our  members  are  engaged  in  the  new 
movement,  and  because,  at  our  July  quarterly  meeting,  a resolve  was  intro- 
duced by  one  of  its  promoters  for  the  appointment  of  a committee  to  consider 
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whether  Section  2,  Article  9,  of  our  constitution  — allowing  exhibitions  and 
premiums  — is  not  in  conflict  with  our  charter.  It  was  suggested  at  the  time 
that  legal  opinion  had  been  taken  adverse  to  our  exhibitions.  The  almost 
unanimous  indefinite  postponement  of  the  resolve  indicated  the  judgment  of  the 
Association  at  that  meeting. 

STATTJE  TO  SAMUEL  ADAMS. 

During  the  past  summer  overtures  were  made  to  the  Association,  by  respon- 
sible citizens,  to  assume,  without  expense  to  itself,  the  direction  of  a move- 
ment for  the  erection  of  a statue  to  Samuel  Adams,  the  Revolutionary 
exponent  of  popular  rights,  in  Boston.  At  the  July  quarterly  session  a 
resolve  was  adopted  that  the  Association  would  cordially  unite  with  any 
citizens  of  the  State  in  furthering  so  laudable  a purpose.  The  action  of  the  city 
authorities,  soon  after,  in  providing  for  the  statues  of  Winthrop  and  Adams, 
rendered  further  consideration  of  the  matter  by  the  Association  unnecessary. 


RETIRING  OFFICERS. 

In  the  retiracy  from  the  Board  of  Government  of  Messrs.  Cummings,  Say- 
ward,  Torrey,  Nowell,  Mack,  and  Adams,  by  death,  absence,  or  expiration  of 
constitutional  limit  of  service,  and  from  the  Committee  of  Relief  of  Messrs. 
Knott,  Starbird,  Brintnall,  Devereux,  and  Burnham,  by  expiration  of  constitu- 
tional limit,  the  Association  is  deprived  of  the  abilities  of  practical  and 
considerate  men.  They  have  all  done  faithful  and  generous  service,  in  our 
exhibition,  our  improvements,  or  our  charities,  for  which  we  cannot  be  too 
appreciative.  When  we  recall  that  all  their  work  has  been  without  remunera- 
tion, and  has  taken  their  time,  judgment  and  experience,  we  may  realize  its 
value  to  the  Association. 

THE  YEAR’S  DEATH-ROLL. 

The  death-roll  since  the  last  annual  meeting  is  long  and  illustrious.  We 
have  lost  thirty-one  respected  associates,  as  follows  : — 


Samuel  Adams,  Milton, 

Silas  Rhoades,  Cambridgeport, 
Eben  W.  Lothrop,  Chelsea, 
Samuel  F.  Holbrook,  New  York, 
William  S.  Pendleton,  Boston, 
Robert  Wharton,  Boston, 
William  H.  Maine,  Boston, 
William  M.  Wise,  Boston, 

Lyman  F.  Sanborn,  Cambridgeport, 
George  H.  Cunningham,  Boston, 
John  Hawkins,  Boston, 

Horace  Jenkins,  Quincy, 

Peter  Hobart,  Boston, 

Charles  McBurney,  Boston, 

John  H.  Thorndike,  Boston, 

Charles  A. 


Freeman  C.  Raymond,  Boston, 
Henry  Hutchinson,  Boston, 
William  Sayward,  Boston, 

David  Chamberlin,  Boston, 
Samuel  J.  Tuttle,  Boston, 
Michael  Dalton,  Boston, 

Lorenzo  G.  Smith,  Lincoln, 
Charles  D.  Woodberry,  Boston, 

! George  H.  Davis,  Boston, 
Frederick  A.  Henderson,  Boston, 
[ Levi  Wilkins,  Boston, 

Erastus  B.  Bigelow,  Boston, 

! Ebed  Whiton,  Boston, 

Charles  T.  Woodman,  Boston, 
j Nathaniel  Adams,  Boston, 

Smith,  Boston. 
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It  is  with  a melancholy  satisfaction  that  I make  brief,  but  I trust  appre- 
ciative, mention  of  those  in  this  long  list — a record  which  should  remind  us 
that  we,  at  any  hour,  are  liable  to  be  added  to  it. 

Samuel  Adams,  tinplate-worker,  who  joined  the  Association  in  1815,  is 
remembered  by  the  older  members  as  a most  estimable  man.  He  married 
into  the  Bent  family,  of  Milton,  and  in  time  succeeded  to  the  cracker- 
baking business  of  that  family.  He  was  an  “old  school”  man  in  the  best 
sense,  considerate  of  his  work-people  and  acquaintances,  and  keeping  up 
to  the  last  the  practice  of  remembering  them  with  annual  gifts.  Many  of  his 
employes  were  with  him  long  periods  of  time.  He  was  a deacon  of  the 
Unitarian  church  of  the  town,  and  in  all  regards  an  exceptionally  worthy 
man. 

Silas  Rhoades  was  a carpenter,  and  an  amiable,  pleasant,  quiet  gentle- 
man, who  resided  in  Cambridgeport.  He  united  with  us  in  1869. 

Eben  W.  Lothbop  was  originally  a jeweller,  but  changed  his  vocation  to 
that  of  gold-beating,  long  conducting  a shop  in  Harvard  place,  Boston.  He 
was  a genial,  companionable  man,  and  acquired  by  his  industry  a handsome 
property.  He  united  with  the  Association  in  1831,  and  died  at  Chelsea,  where 
he  lived  for  many  years. 

Samuel  E.  Holbrook,  the  shipwright,  long  on  old  Broad  street,  where 
he  had  a dry-dock,  was  of  Cape  Cod  origin,  and  in  his  day  an  enterprising 
and  vigorous  man.  He  was  quite  a Whig  politician  forty  years  ago,  and  soon 
after  was  equally  conspicuous  in  the  Washingtonian  temperance  reform. 
Meeting  with  some  reverses  in  business,  he  subsequently  went  to  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  afterwards  returned  to  New  York  city,  where  his  calling 
was  of  use  to  him.  He  died  in  the  latter  city.  He  became  a member 
in  1829. 

William  S.  Pendleton  was  the  original  lithographer  in  Boston.  I think 
he  was  educated  as  an  engraver.  He  became  prosperous  in  his  new  pursuit, 
and  left  a considerable  property  in  real  estate.  He  was  an  equally  good 
vocalist  and  speech-maker,  and  on  festive  occasions,  before  the  days  of  profes- 
sionals, was  relied  upon  to  sing  a song  or  tell  a story,  as  in  duty  bound.  He 
joined  us  in  1828. 

Robert  Wharton,  of  Boston,  was  a well-known  “ South-End  ” painter,  join- 
ing the  Association  in  1856.  He  was  the  conservative  member,  applying  the 
brakes  generally,  lest  we  should  go  too  fast  and  too  far.  He  was  a conspicuous 
Odd  Fellow,  where  he  exhibited  the  same  traits.  He  had  his  vicissitudes  in 
business,  like  many  others,  but  ever  preserved  his  self-poise. 

William  H.  Maine  was  a soapstone-worker,  and  a quiet,  industrious  man. 
He  discharged  his  trusts  faithfully,  and  had  little  ambition  for  a conspicuous 
position  in  life.  He  was  admitted  in  1861. 

William  M.  Wise,  metal-roofer,  and  later  somewhat  of  a carpenter,  joined 
us  in  1857.  For  a long  period,  in  the  winter  seasons,  when  his  business  was 
dull,  he  served  as  a messenger  and  door-keeper  at  the  State  House,  under  the 
late  worthy  Benjamin  Stevens,  Sergeant-at-alms.  Here  he  made  a State- 
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wide  acquaintance,  and  won  the  good-will  and  respect  of  all  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact.  He  was  faithful,  willing,  urbane,  and  an  estimable  father, 
husband,  and  neighbor.  He  was  warmly  attached  to  the  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows. 

Lyman  F.  Sanborn,  stone-cutter,  was  the  son  of  Amos  C.  Sanborn,  and  a 
partner  with  his  father.  He  was  of  quiet,  refined  manners  and  associations. 
He  was  admitted  in  1864,  and  lived  at  Cambridgeport. 

George  H.  Cunningham  was  admitted  as  a housewright,  and  continued  in 
that  vocation  till  his  death.  He  was  of  a social  nature,  a good  liver,  and  easy 
in  expenditures.  He  joined  us  in  1834. 

John  Hawkins,  slater,  of  Scotch  descent,  joined  the  Association  in  1871. 
He  was  an  upright,  worthy  man,  having  skill  in  his  business  and  thrift  in  his* 
ventures. 

Horace  Jenkins,  mason,  of  “ South  Shore”  origin,  was  a good  mechanic, 
and  of  independent  ways.  He  had  his  own  opinions,  was  free  to  express  them, 
and,  whether  he  agreed  with  one  or  not,  was  disposed  to  render  due  justice  to 
any  side  of  the  question.  He  took  up  his  residence  in  Quincy  a few  years 
ago,  and  was  proud  of  his  land,  his  buildings,  and  his  products.  He  continued 
his  business  in  town  till  his  death.  He  joined  in  1857. 

Peter  Hobart,  housewright,  joined  us  in  1842.  He  was  long  a tenant  in 
Harvard  place,  and  in  time  came  to  the  care  of  the  estate  which  he  occupied, 
as  well  as  of  others.  He  was  active  and  energetic  in  religious  and  temperance 
matters,  and  a prominent  member  of  the  Park-street  church.  He  was  an 
upright  man,  with  always  a salutary  influence. 

Charles  McBurney  was  originally  a saddler,  but  subsequently  became 
interested  in  the  India-rubber  manufacture.  He  is  remembered  as  long  on 
Tremont  row.  He  was  an  affable,  industrious  man,  who  had  vicissitudes  in 
business,  but  always  came  uppermost.  His  personal  traits  were  all  pre- 
possessing. He  united  with  us  in  1834. 

John  H.  Thorndike  was  the  son  of  an  old  and  honored  member,  John  P. 
Thorndike.  The  son  was  an  architect,  and  joined  in  1839.  He  was  of  excellent 
judgment.  He  was  a chief  promoter,  as  well  as  the  superintendent  of  con- 
struction, of  the  present  Mechanics’  Hall.  Of  late  years  terribly  afflicted  by 
disease  of  the  brain,  his  passing  away  gave  him  a welcome  relief,  and  lost  to  the 
city  one  who,  with  strong  individuality,  was  of  service  to  many  enterprises. 

Freeman  C.  Raymond  was  a watch-maker,  and  for  at  least  twenty  ybars 
occupied  a store  on  Bromfield  street.  He  was  a quiet,  undemonstrative  man, 
and  faithfully  attended  to  his  duties.  He  united  with  the  Association  in  1844. 

Henry  Hutchinson,  sail-maker,  was  the  second  of  the  same  name,  in  the 
same  occupation.  He  was  of  “North  End”  (Boston)  origin,  being  born  on 
Charter  street.  His  father,  who  lived  to  an  old  age,  well  remembered  the 
hanging-out  of  the  lanterns  in  the  tower  of  the  “ Old  North  ” (Christ)  church, 
and  the  stating  of  the  fact  to  his  son,  and  the  latter’s  publishing  it,  had 
much  to  do  with  the  city’s  determining  lately  that  the  present  edifice  was  the 
actual  church  on  which  the  lanterns  were  placed,  rather  than  another,  as  some 
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contended  — those  lanterns  being  the  signal  for  Paul  Revere’s  ride  to  Lexing- 
ton and  Concord  on  the  night  of  April  18-19,  1775,  to  apprise  the  inhabitants 
of  the  coming  of  the  British  troops  to  destroy  the  provincial  stores.  Mr. 
Hutchinson  was  one  of  the  most  genial  and  considerate  of  men,  always  having 
a happy  word,  and  consequently  always  making  those  about  him  cheerful. 
If  disasters  or  sorrows  came,  he  “made  the  best”  of  them.  He  was  a helpful 
and  companionable  man,  and  bore  the  long  and  surely-fatal  illness  of  paral- 
ysis with  patience,  hopefulness,  and  equanimity.  It  would  he  difficult  to 
name  many  men  who  stood  before  Mr.  Hutchinson  in  the  possession  of  all  the 
sterling  qualities  of  real  manhood.  He  was  admitted  in  1837. 

P William  Satward,  mason,  was  a native  of  Gloucester,  coming  into  the  Asso- 
ciation in  1867.  He  was  a good  workman,  as  his  many  public  buildings  in  and 
about  Boston  attest.  He  was  one  of  the  Government  of  the  last  and  two 
previous  years,  and  was  a useful  and  intelligent  member.  He  put  his  best  ener- 
gies into  the  late  exhibition.  Quick  to  act,  independent  and  sound  in  judg- 
ment, he  was  of  substantial  benefit  to  the  community.  The  break  his  death 
made  in  the  Board  of  Government  was  one  that  impressed  all  his  associates. 

David  Chamberlin,  carpenter,  who  united  in  1857,  was  another  Boston 
“North  End”  member,  and  a useful  and  honored  citizen.  Successful  in 
business,  he  was  able  to  give  a good  portion  of  his  time  to  the  city.  He  was 
early  a fireman,  and  ambitious  for  the  fame  of  his  company.  He  was  cap" 
tain  and  engineer,  in  turn,  and  it  was  no  fault  of  his  that  he  was  not  made 
chief  engineer  when  a vacancy  occurred.  He  was,  however,  appointed  a 
Commissioner  of  the  Fire  Department  when  that  board  was  organized,  and 
died  holding  the  position  of  chairman.  He  was,  in  his  later  years,  a quiet, 
undemonstrative  man,  but  sound  in  judgment,  sagacious  in  anticipating  emer- 
gencies, and  prompt  to  act  when  necessary.  In  all  walks  of  life  he  was 
respected  — as  a mechanic,  Odd  Fellow,  Freemason,  church  attendant,  and 
public  official  — a thoroughly  good  man. 

Samuel  J.  Tuttle,  mason,  was  a New  Hampshire  man,  living  for  some 
time  in  Lowell,  and  coming  to  Boston  to  extend  his  Sphere  of  usefulness.  He 
was  last  engaged  on  the  extension  of  the  new  government  building  in  this 
city.  He  had  been  several  times  in  the  Legislature,  and  had  a liking  for  pub- 
lic affairs.  It  was  only  a few  days  before  his  death  that  he  told  me  what  he 
would  do  politically  at  the  next  State  election.  Alas ! he  proposed,  but  God 
disposed ! He  was  of  a rugged  frankness,  and  had  a clear  head  and  kindly 
nature.  He  had  his  misfortunes  in  business,  but  also  a purpose  that  rode 
triumphantly  over  them.  He  was  a useful  and  public-spirited  man.  He 
joined  us  in  1874. 

Lorenzo  G.  Smith,  a gilder  by  trade,  united  with  us  in  1837.  He  was  a 
quiet,  retiring  gentleman,  and  much  respected.  He  subsequently  went  into 
the  service  of  a clothing  manufacturing  house  as  a “cutter,”  and  subse- 
quently removed  to  Lincoln,  Mass.,  where  he  peacefully  spent  his  last  days 
amid  the  attractions  of  nature. 

Frederick  A.  Henderson  was  a tailor,  who  also  joined  in  1837.  He  sub- 
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sequently  changed  his  vocation  to  that  of  a dealer  in  gentlemen’s  furnishing 
goods,  and  was  long  at  his  well-known  store  in  Court  street.  He,  too,  was  a 
quiet,  worthy  gentleman  of  amiable  ways  and  fixed  friendships.  It  is  related 
of  him,  and  very  creditably,  that  early  in  life,  when  drifting  about  on  Sundays 
for  his  religious  nourishment,  he  dropped  into  the  old  Universalist  church  on 
School  street,  and  was  fortunate  in  hearing  “father”  Hosea  Ballou.  He 
went  again  and  again,  and  finally  became  a regular  attendant.  For  sixty 
years,  without  intermission,  when  in  town,  he  was  constant  in  the  services 
of  that  church.  He  had  the  same  warm  regard  for  the  successor  of  Dr.  Bal- 
lou, the  present  pastor,  Rev.  Dr.  A.  A.  Miner.  Such  was  his  fidelity  to  his 
obligations ! 

Levi  Wilkins  is  remembered  as  the  former  piano-forte  manufacturer,  of 
skill  and  amiability,  which  latter  even  reverses  in  fortune  in  later  years 
could  not  wholly  dissipate.  He  also  joined  in  1837,  and  in  his  day  was  a 
useful  and  active  member.  It  was  a pleasure  that  at  the  Thirteenth  Exhibi- 
tion this  worthy,  though  somewhat  broken,  associate  was  found  a place  as 
attendant  where  he  could  see  his  old  friends  of  earlier  days  and  renew  the 
delights  of  an  occasion  that  never  was  to  come  to  him  again. 

Ebed  Whiton  was  a still  earlier  member  than  the  last  three.  He  was  a 
silversmith,  and  joined  in  1834.  An  industrious,  quiet,  estimable  gentleman, 
whose  shops  in  Franklin  avenue,  Court  avenue  and  Province  street  are 
equally  well  remembered  by  some  of  our  venerable  members.  He  came 
from  good  “Old  Colony”  stock,  being  born  in  Hingham;  began  business  in 
1824;  listened  to  the  wise  counsels  of  Rev.  Dr.  Huntington  and  Edward 
Everett  Hale,  and  passed  away  at  a good  old  age,  honored  and  respected. 

Charles  D.  Woodbekkt  was  a much  younger  man,  the  son  of  our  not  long 
since  deceased  member,  Charles  Woodberry,  the  mason.  Young  Woodberry 
was  an  architect,  and,  cooperating  with  his  father  in  building,  altering  and 
fitting  up  business  and  other  premises,  was  of  great  service  to  him.  He  had  a 
fine  taste,  a noble  disposition,  and  was  in  all  respects  a worthy  and  promising 
man.  His  disease  was  of  the  brain,  brought  on  by  overwork.  He  joined  the 
Association  in  1877. 

Charles  T.  Woodman  was  admitted,  as  a tanner  and  currier,  in  1856.  He 
was  in  his  prime  a vigorous  and  energetic  man,  with  marked  ability  and 
decided  opinions,  and  served  his  native  town  of  Randolph  two  years  in  the 
Legislature,  and  Boston  twice  as  Councilman  and  twice  as  Alderman.  After 
settling  in  Boston  he  became  a wholesale  leather-dealer,  with  a partner.  The 
invention  by  him  of  a machine  for  pebbling  leather  (after  devising  metal- 
bound  patterns  for  cutting  boot  and  shoe  stock)  involved  him  in  a protracted 
lawsuit,  in  which  he  finally  prevailed,  though  at  a loss  of  his  means.  He  was 
genial  and  kind-hearted  as  a neighbor  and  friend,  and  had  a strong  love  for 
public  affairs. 

Charles  A.  Smith,  the  tailor,  became  a member  in  1839.  Forty  years  ago 
he  was  located  on  the  street-floor  of  the  Old  State  House,  and  astonished  the 
quiet  people  of  that  day  by  the  extent  and  success  of  his  business.  Since 
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then,  with  partners,  he  has  been  on  School  street,  and  equally  successful. 
He  was  a ready,  free,  off-hand  man,  living  well,  and  nearly  as  generous  to 
others  as  he  was  liberal  to  himself.  He  believed  in  progress  and  develop- 
ment in  the  community,  and  always  had  confidence  in  our  exhibitions.  As  a 
tailor  he  was  master  of  his  art;  indeed,  his  clothes  were  strokes  of  genius  — 
they  fitted  well,  looked  well,  and  wore  well.  Hence  his  prosperity.  It  was  a 
touching  sight,  in  the  midst  of  the  large  number  of  male  friends  present  at  his 
funeral,  to  see  the  many  women,  most  of  them  his  old  employes,  weeping  as 
though  their  hearts  would  break  as  the  remains  were  carried  away. 

George  H.  Davis,  the  piano-forte  manufacturer,  was  another  man  of  enter- 
prise. A New  Hampshire  boy,  he  was  barely  twenty-one  when  hd  began 
business  on  his  own  account.  He  was  burnt  out,  and  met  with  other  annoy- 
ances ; but  he  had  energy  and  will,  and.  pushed  forward.  Ambitious  to  give  a 
world-wide  reputation  to  his  instruments  and  promote  musical  art,  he  was 
active  in  the  two  peace  jubilees  held  in  this  city,  the  last  largely  at  his  cost. 
With  delicate  health  for  many  years,  his  great  interest  in  the  details  of  his 
business,  and  his  attention  to  matters  of  public  concern,  kept  him  alive  and 
busy,  and  he  only  succumbed  to  paralysis.  He  joined  the  Association  in  1855. 

Michael  Dalton,  type-founder,  was  a Boston  man  of  the  very  best  qual- 
ity. Apprenticed  to  a mathematical-instrument  maker,  the  printing  art  would 
have  lost  a most  useful  promoter  had  not  his  master  failed  and  retired  from 
business.  With  the  exact  methods  that  belonged  to  his  earlier  instruction, 
he  was  well-fitted  to  become  a type-founder,  into  which  vocation  he  drifted, 
probably  at  the  old  foundry  on  Salem  street,  near  his  residence,  when  other 
work  was  wanting.  He  rose  rapidly  in  his  calling,  succeeding,  with  a partner, 
to  the  •“  Samuel  N.  Dickinson  foundry,”  and  long  furnishing  the  very  best 
type  to  the  “ craft.”  As  apprentice  and  journeyman  I was  often  brought  in 
contact  with  Mr.  Dalton,  and  I can  never  fail  to  bear  witness  to  the  intense 
interest  he  took  in  his  “fonts.”  Often  has  he  shown  me  new  forms  and  styles 
of  letters,  sent  over  from  abroad,  or  produced  here  at  home,  when  he  would 
dwell  on  their  merits  or  deficiencies  with  all  the  enthusiasm  that  belonged  to 
a scientist  in  the  development  of  his  specialty.  He  was  a thorough  master 
of  his  business,  a frank,  upright,  helpful,  positive  man,  despising  all  shams, 
encouraging  all  good  work  and  all  good  workmen,  and  among  those  whose 
skill,  taste  and  ambition  have  given  our  country  the  foremost  rank  for  type- 
making. One  instance  of  his  good-will  was  the  complete  fitting  out  of  a 
printer  at  St.  John,  N.  B.,  after  the  great  fire,  with  everything  needed  for  the 
reestablishment  of  his  business,  all  at  his  own  cost.  He  was  born  in  Bow- 
doin  (then  Middlecot)  street  in  1800,  and  died  on  Hull  street,  at  the  “North 
End,”  in  October  last.  He  joined  the  Association  in  1849. 

Erastus  B.  Bigelow  was  a Worcester  county  boy,  born  in  North  Brookfield 
in  1814.  He  wanted  to  be  a physician,  but  his  father’s  failure  deprived  him 
of  the  necessary  books.  He  had  to  look  out  for  himself,  and  his  mechanical 
invention  served  him  well.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  constructed  an  auto- 
matic machine  for  making  piping-cord,  followed  by  inventions  for  weaving 
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suspender-webbing,  knitting  counterpanes,  weaving  coach-lace,  ginghams, 
and,  finally,  carpets,  which,  with  various  appliances  to  the  machinery,  made 
the  number  of  patents  taken  out  in  his  name  fully  fifty.  He  saw  the  carpet 
industry  of  the  world  revolutionized  by  his  processes,  and  had  the  satisfaction 
of  having  his  carpet-loom  rights  for  Great  Britain  bought  by  the  great  house 
of  Crossley  & Sons,  Halifax,  England,  who,  till  then,  had  led  the  world  in  that 
manufacture.  Through  his  inventions,  he  grew  from  a penniless  boy  to 
nearly  a millionnaire.  He  was  proud,  as  an  American,  of  his  success,  and  was 
always  helpful  of  young  men  seeking  to  benefit  their  country  by  mechanical 
or  other  industrial  development.  He  was  possessed  of  exquisite  taste  and  deli- 
cate manipulation,  and  had  a concentration  of  thought  for  his  investigations 
that  was  wonderful.  When,  at  our  last  exhibition,  he  exhibited  a Brussels 
carpeting,  made  on  his  loom  at  Lowell,  and  the  question  was  rf^fsed  in  the 
Executive  Committee  whether  he  should  have  a gold  medal,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  his  loom  had  been  previously  awarded  one,  one  of  our  members,  a 
recognized  authority  himself  as  a colorist  among  builders  and  decorators, 
settled  the  matter  by  enthusiastically  exclaiming,  ‘ ‘ A man  that  can  give  such 
a combination  of  colors  as  was  shown  in  that  carpet  deserves  a gold  medal 
for  the  harmony  alone,  even  if  the  machine  be  not  taken  into  account ! ” Mr. 
Bigelow  passes  into  history  as  one  of  the  great  inventors  of  the  age ; one  who 
was  as  modest  in  wearing  his  honors  as  he  was  deserving  in  receiving  them. 
He  united  with  the  Association  in  1851. 

I have  reserved  the  last  mention  of  our  deceased  friends  for  Nathaniel 
Adams,  who  has  ever  seemed  to  me,  as  I have  studied  his  character  from  long 
acquaintance  and  intimate  association,  as  a preeminently  representative 
charitable  mechanic.  From  my  boyhood  days  I had  heard  of  his  kindly, 
generous  disposition;  of  the  many  good  deeds  he  endeavored  stealthily  to 
perform ; of  his  kindly  counsel  and  encouraging  words  to  those  in  trouble ; 
of  his  broad  and  catholic  disposition  for  alms-giving  and  sorrow-dispersing 
which  manifested  itself  in  his  favorite  institution  of  the  Odd  Fellows.  If  to 
these  traits  we  add  his  success  as  a builder,  his  thorough  work,  his  indomi- 
table energy,  his  incessant  industry,  his  pride  in  his  calling,  we  have  the  very 
best  style  of  a conscientious  mechanic.  I remember  that,  some  thirty  years 
ago,  while  temporarily  residing  in  Chelsea,  I was  in  the  habit  of  coming  over 
to  the  city  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  for  a special  purpose.  Invariably, 
on  taking  the  five  and  a quarter  boat  on  that  side  of  the  harbor,  I met  Mr. 
Adams  leaving  it.  He  had  left  Boston  at  five  o’clock,  having  previously  had 
his  breakfast  and  travelled  on  foot  to  the  ferry.  He  was  then  building  the 
Marine  Hospital,  and  that  early  presence  at  his  work  was  only  an  instance  of 
his  uniform  industry.  Who  shall  say  that  money  thus  earned  was  not 
worthily  held?  In  after  years,  when  he  was  at  his  prime,  it  was  equally 
a satisfaction  to  see  him  at  work  on  his  buildings,  whether  high  above,  or  in 
the  lowest  depths  of  the  cellar,  giving  directions  to  his  men,  whom  he  ever 
energetically  led,  or  to  observe  him  moving  up  State  street,  at  high  noon,  his 
coat  over  his  arm,  and  with  that  personal  independence  which  pardoned  one 
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leg  of  his  trousers  tucked  into  his  boot,  and  the  other  over  his  instep,  and 
whose  walk,  begotten  in  the  fields  of  his  native  Kingston,  savored  of  the 
stride  of  old  Miles  Standish  as  he  marched  through  the  woods  from  Plymouth 
to  Wollaston  to  disperse  the  revelling  contemners  of  Puritan  authority — a 
satisfaction,  I say,  because  the  work  and  the  walk  equally  attested  a purpose 
to  do  good,  honest  labor,  and  carry  with  it  everywhere  a consciousness  of 
well-doing.  As  Trustee,  Vice-President,  and  President,  Mr.  Adams  served 
the  full  constitutional  term  in  each  position,  and  realized  all  expectations.  I 
think  it  may  truly  be  said  that  during  these  whole  nine  years  of  service  — 
indeed,  ever  since  he  joined  us  in  1845  — he  was  a helpful  and  encouraging 
man,  using  no  word  of  heedless  purport,  but  ever  genial,  deferential,  and 
hopeful.  As  the  chief  executive  officer  at  the  closing  exhibition  in  the 
Quincy  and  Faneuil  Halls,  he  was  fortunate  in  some  features  of  fresh  and 
profitable  interest,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a handsome  sum,  as  the 
result,  added  to  our  funds.  All  about  us  are  the  substantial  edifices  which 
his  skill  erected,  but  none  of  them  are  more  enduring  than  the  memory  of 
the  character  which  he  built  up,  nor  more  grateful  in  their  lines  to  the 
educated  eye  than  the  influence  of  his  happy  spirit  upon  the  responsive 
nature  of  his  fellow-members.  We  may  well  cherish  the  fact  of  his 
association  with  us ! 

It  is  in  the  merit  and  influences  of  such  men  as  these  that  we  measure  the 
strength  of  this  venerable  Association  in  the  good-will  of  the  community.  It 
is  because  we  have  such  men  as  I have  enumerated  to  represent  us  — and 
have  had  them  from  the  beginning  — that  we  should  honor  and  cling  to  our 
membership,  ever  willing  to  work  for  the  Association,  advance  its  prosperity, 
establish  its  perpetuity ! 

IMPROVEMENT  IN  BUSINESS.  * 

In  conclusion,  gentlemen  of  the  Association,  I congratulate  you  on  the  im- 
proved condition  of  mechanical  and  manufacturing  industry  generally  since 
our  last  annual  meeting.  I trust  you  all  have  realized  the  first  inflowing  of 
that  tide  of  betterment,  which,  so  long  on  the  ebb,  or  at  dead-low  water 
mark,  is  now  seemingly,  imitating  nature’s  operations,  filling  up  all  the  creeks, 
rivers  and  bays  of  our  continent,  until,  in  due  time,  we  may  gaze  upon  a 
full  sea  of  business  prosperity,  smiling  under  the  sun  of  wise  national  legisla- 
tion, and  inspiring  contentment  and  gratitude  in  every  breast ! 

Messrs.  Andrew  M.  McPhail,  Jr.,  Everett  Torrey,  and 
Warren  Richardson,  were  appointed  a first  committee  to  collect 
and  report  the  ballots  for  President.  The  committee  subsequently 
reported  the  whole  number  of  ballots  to  be  107,  all  of  which  were 
for  Charles  W.  Slack. 

Messrs.  Newton  Talbot,  William  Pratt,  and  George  K.  Snow, 
were  appointed  a second  committee  to  collect  and  report  the  bal- 
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lots  for  Vice-President.  The  committee  subsequently  reported  the 
whole  number  of  ballots  to  be  98,  all  of  which  were  for  Nathaniel 
J.  Bradlee. 

The  first  committee  collected  and  reported  the  ballots  for  Treas- 
urer to  be  96,  all  of  which  were  for  Osmyn  Brewster. 

The  second  committee  reported  the  whole  number  of  ballots  for 
Secretary  to  be  97,  all  of  which  were  for  Joseph  L.  Bates. 

The  first  committee  reported  the  result  of  the  balloting  for  Trus- 
tees to  be  the  election  of  Benjamin  D.  Whitcomb,  George  W. 
Pope,  Thomas  Leayitt,  Horace  T.  Rockwell,  James  C.  Tucker, 
William  M.  Rumery,  Ezekiel  B.  Studley,  Joseph  W.  Hill, 
John  F.  Bacon,  Leonard  F.  Creesy,  James  G.  Haynes,  and  Henry 
A.  Turner. 

The  second  committee  reported  the  result  of  the  balloting  for  a 
Committee  of  Relief  to  be  the  election  of  Alonzo  W.  Folsom, 
Eben  H.  Hitchings,  Isaiah  Goodwin,  Thomas  Gogin,  George 
Nowell,  Paul  D.  Wallis,  Samuel  F.  Summers,  Nathaniel  M. 
Lowe,  and  John  Mack. 

Of  the  foregoing  elections  that  of  the  venerable  Treasurer  was 
for  the  thirty-ninth  time,  and  that  of  the  Secretary  for  the  twenty- 
seventh  time. 

Upon  the  choice  of  Trustees  some  discussion  took  place  as  to 
the  propriety  of  electing  a candidate  who  resigned  from  the 
Board  last  year  to  fulfil  a contract  with  the  Association,  it  being 
held  that,  under  the  constitution,  he  should  not  have  performed 
the  work  without  appealing  to  the  Association  for  permission.  It 
was  answered'  that  the  candidate  was  solicited  to  make  a bid  by 
the  committee  in  charge,  and  that  he  did  so  before  the  constitution 
was  made  prohibitive  of  such  contract.  The  Association  largely 
sustained  the  nomination  in  question. 

Mr.  William  G.  Clark  offered  the  following  vote,  which  was 
seconded,  but  failed  of  being  accepted  by  the  meeting  : — 

Voted , That  the  sum  of  $1,000  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board  of 
Government  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  and  aiding  applicants  — members  of 
the  Association  — who  offer  meritorious  inventions,  important  discoveries,  or 
advanced  ideas  in  mechanism. 


On  motion  of  ex-President  Jonas  Fitch,  it  was 
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Voted , That  our  thanks  be  presented  to  Messrs.  Cummings,  Torrey, 
Nowell,  Mack  and  Adams,  Trustees,  whose  term  of  service  expires  this  even- 
ing, and  Messrs.  Knott,  Starbird,  Brintnall,  Devereux  and  Burnham,  of  the 
Committee  of  Relief,  for  valuable  services  in  the  interests  of  the  Association. 

On  motion  of  ex-President  Frederic  W.  Lincoln,  it  was 

Voted , That  the  Government  be  requested  to  prepare  for  publication  the 
proceedings  of  this  meeting,  including  the  President’s  Annual  Report ; and  also 
the  principal  incidents  in  the  history  of  the  Association  since  the  publication 
of  Mr.  Buckingham’s  “Annals,”  in  1860;  for  the  information  of  members. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  James  R.  Knott,  it  was 

Voted,  To  appropriate  the  sum  of  $5,000  to  meet  the  demands  on  the  Com- 
mittee of  Relief  for  the  current  year. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  George  Coolidge,  it  was 

Voted,  That  the  estimated  income  for  the  coming  year  be  appropriated  and 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
Association  for  the  same  period. 

Adjourned.. 

Attest:  JOSEPH  L.  BATES, 

Secretary. 
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Wednesday,  Jan.  19,  1881. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  this  evening  at 
Mechanics’  Hall,  Boston,  at  seven  o’clock,  President  Slack  in  the 
chair.  The  records  of  past  meetings  of  the  Association  and  Gov- 
ernment were  read  and  approved. 

Messrs.  U.  H.  Coffin,  J.  W.  Hill,  W.  Richardson,  and  J.  J. 
Rayner  were  appointed  a committee  to  receive  the  ballots  for  new 
members.  . The  following-named  were  admitted  to  membership  : — 

Oscar  Mellish,  chair  manufacturer ; Herbert  Loud,  block 
manufacturer;  Jerome  Wheelock,  steam  engine  builder;  David 
McIntosh,  plasterer;  Thomas  A.  Eames,  pile-driver;  William  G. 
Whitney,  painter;  Frederick  H.  Adams,  manufacturer  of  leather 
belting ; Samuel  Kidder,  manufacturer  of  leather  belting. 

In  like  manner,  Mr.  Amos  A.  Lawrence  was  admitted  to 
honorary  membership  b}T  a unanimous  vote. 

The  reports  of  the  Ex-Treasurer,  Osmyn  Brewster,  and  Treas- 
urer, Frederic  W.  Lincoln,  for  the  j^ear  1880,  were  received, 
accepted,  and  ordered  to  be  placed  on  file. 

It  was,  on  motion  of  Mr.  George  Coolidge, 

Voted,  That  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Relief  be  referred  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Nathaniel  J.  Bradlee,  chairman  of  a committee  on  the 
subject  of  the  interests  of  the  Association  in  the  mechanical  school 
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of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technolog}',  submitted  a report, 
which  was  by  vote  referred  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  Stephen  F.  Gates  presented  the  report  of  a committee  on 
the  revival  of  our  shipping  interests,  which  was,  on  motion  of  Mr. 
E.  Torrey,  referred  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Lincoln,  chairman  of  a committee  to  whom  Mr. 
Brewster’s  letter  of  resignation  as  Treasurer  was  referred,  offered 
a written  report,  as  follows : — 


REPORT  OF  THE  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  LATE 
TREASURER’S  SERVICES. 

The  Special  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  communication  from  the 
Hon.  Osmyn  Brewster,  resigning  his  position  as  the  Treasurer  of  the  Associa- 
tion, as  follows : — 

“Boston,  Oct.  18,  1880. 

“ To  Charles  W.  Slack,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Mass.  Char.  Mech.  Association : 

“ My  Dear  Sir,  — After  due  consideration,  I have  decided  to  resign  my  position 
as  Treasurer  of  the  Association,  to  take  effect  on  the  20th  inst.  My  declining 
years,  together  with  my  impaired  eyesight,  render  it  impossible  for  me  to  serve  in 
this  capacity  longer.  On  the  1st  of  January  next,  I shall  have  completed  thirty- 
nine  years  of  service  as  Treasurer  of  the  Association.  These  years,  nearly  two- 
score,  bring  to  my  mind  many  who  have  passed  beyond  the  reach  of  thanks ; but 
to  yourself  and  associates  who  remain,  I beg  to  return  my  sincere  and  grateful 
acknowledgments  for  the  uniform  courtesy,  help  and  kindness  I have  always 
received  from  every  officer  and  member  of  the  Association. 

“ I remain,  my  dear  sir,  with  every  expression  of  friendship  and  reject, 

“ Your  obedient  servant, 

“ Osmyn  Brewster  ” — 

with  a view  to  the  consideration  of  such  action  as  may  be  deemed  advisable  and 
appropriate  in  the  matter,  respectfully  report : — 

The  long-continued  services  of  this  gentleman,  the  ability  with  which  he  has 
discharged  his  duties,  the  gradual  growth  of  the  real  and  personal  property  of  the 
Association,  which  has  so  prospered  in  part  under  his  fostering  care,  and  the  good 
condition  in  which  he  leaves  all  our  affairs  as  he  retires  from  an  active  participa- 
tion in  them,  make  his  extended  official  term  one  of  the  most  important  periods 
in  our  history. 

The  successor  of  his  business  partner  in  the  same  position,  the  sound  reputation 
of  his  firm  was  early  sometimes  used  to  sustain  the  financial  credit  of  the  Asso. 
ciation  ; and  in  this  our  season  of  affluence  and  prosperity  we  should  not  forget 
the  services  of  those  who  made  our  present  condition  possible. 

Mr.  Brewster  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  in  1842,  and  served  nearly 
thirty-nine  years ; his  predecessor,  Mr.  Crocker,  was  Treasurer  nine  years,  thus 
making  their  total  service  nearly  a half-century  in  the  Association’s  history.  At 
the  time  of  Mr.  Brewster’s  acceptance  of  office,  our  means,  principally  in  bank 
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stock,  were  thirty-two  thousand  dollars ; now  they  amount,  at  a fair  valuation,  to 
upwards  of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

During  his  incumbency  of  the  position,  fourteen  executive  officers  have  pre- 
sided over  our  affairs ; and  as  on  our  democratic  system  the  members  of  our  Board 
of  Trustees  serve  each  only  for  a term  of  three  years,  he  has  been  brought  into 
connection  and  become  personally  acquainted  with  probably  a larger  number  of 
our  active  members  for  the  last  forty  years  than  any  other  individual.  In  those 
successive  Governments,  he  has  been  the  connecting  link  between  the  past  and  the 
present,  — full  of  information  of  former  traditions  and  measures,  with  a ripe 
experience  and  retentive  memory.  His  influence  has  been  conservative  as  well  as 
progressive.  Having  a high  ideal  of  the  objects  of  the  early  founders  of  the 
Association,  he  has  been  jealous  of  any  departure  from  the  original  standards ; 
recognizing,  at  the  same  time,  the  wisdom  of  new  measures  for  new  wants  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  growth  of  the  city  and  the  development  of  its  industrial  and 
material  resources. 

Not  a single  member  of  the  first  two  Boards  of  Government  in  which  he  served 
now  survives,  and  only  one  of  the  third. 

During  his  long  period  of  official  service,  punctuality,  probity,  and  interest  in 
affairs  have  been  his  leading  characteristics,  combined  with  gentleness  of  manners 
and  kindness  of  heart,  which  won  not  only  the  respect,  but  the  warmer  senti- 
ment of  love,  from  all  with  whom  he  was  associated. 

While  personally  the  members  have  ever  felt  the  value  of  Mr.  Brewster’s 
services,  yet  the  Association,  as  a body,  has  not  been  remiss  in  its  acknowledg- 
ments. After  fourteen  years  of  gratuitous  labor,  a service  of  silver  was  presented 
to  him  as  a token  of  its  regard  ; and  now,  as  his  duties  have  closed  after  another 
period  of  twenty-five  years,  the  occasion  calls  for  an  additional  expression  of 
thanks,  to  be  placed  upon  our  records,  and  some  testimonial  more  substantial  in 
its  character,  as  the  evidence  of  our  gratitude  and  esteem. 

The  committee,  therefore,  ask  authority  from  the  Association  to  select  and 
bestow  upon  our  late  Treasurer  such  a testimonial  as  may  be  mutually  agreeable 
to  the  recipient  and  to  the  committee  in  charge,  the  expense  not  to  exceed  one 
thousand  dollars. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Frederic  W.  Lincoln. 

Joseph  M.  Wightman. 

Joseph  T.  Bailey. 

Jonas  Fitch. 

Joseph  F.  Paul. 

Boston,  Jan.  19,  1881. 

It  was,  on  motion  of  Mr.  L.  M.  Standish, 

Voted,  That  the  report  be  accepted,  the  recommendation  adopted,  and  the  com- 
mittee empowered  to  prepare  the  testimonial  proposed. 


The  President  read  his  annual  report,  as  follows  : — 
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THE  PRESIDENT’S  ANNUAL  REPORT. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Association  : — 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  marked  interest  in  our  history. 


FINANICAL  CONDITION. 


The  Finance  Committee,  under  the  requirements  of  the  Constitution,  make 
report  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  Association  as  follows : — 

The  Treasurer’s  receipts  for  1 880  were  as  follows : — 


PROPERTY. 


The  property  of  the  Association  comprises  — 
Land  on  Huntington  Avenue,  at  cost  . 

Stock  in  Revere  House  corporation  (par)  . 
Policy  in  Mass.  Hospital  Life  Ins.  Co. 


Balance  from  account  of  1879 

. $10,729  46 

Prom  investments 

8,166  67 

“ admissions,  assessments,  etc. 

. 1,616  00 

“ rents  ....... 

“ sale  of  old  material  .... 

135  70 

“ dividends  of  insurance  companies 

45  00 

“ sale  of  Mechanics’  Building 

. 250,000  00 

“ unexpired  policies  of  insurance  . 

. 681  66 

“ trustees  Francis  estate  for  janitor’s  services 

12  50 

$281,521  18 

His  payments  have  been  as  follows : — 

To  the  Committee  of  Relief 

. $4,750  00 

w families  of  deceased  members  . 

1,650  00 

“ printing,  advertising,  etc. 

. 531  78 

“ repairs  on  Mechanics’  Building 

8,920  70 

“ taxes  for  1880  

2,371  20 

“ insurance,  etc. 

708  23 

“ janitor,  gas,  water,  and  heating 

. * 910  88 

“ rent  for  storage  of  exhibition  material  . 

150  00 

“ interest  on  loan  for  repairs 

2,933  88 

“ indebtedness  of  previous  year,  borrowed  money 

. 40,000  00 

“ salaries  of  officers 

. 700  00 

“ legal  expenses 

500  00 

“ account  of  thirteenth  exhibition 

50  00 

“ “ of  new  building  (surveys,  examination  of  title,  etc.) 

401  44 

“ “ celebration  250th  anniversary  city  of  Boston  . 

85  00 

“ purchase  of  land,  with  interest,  taxes,  etc. 

. 

. 

. 113,510  01 

“ deposit  in  Continental  National  Bank 

• 

• 

. 103,348  06 

$281,521  18 

$113,510  01 
65,000  00 
9,166  89 
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Furniture,  library,  pictures,  etc.,  in  Mechanics’  Building  . . . $5,000  00 

Shafting,  hangers,  desks,  show-cases,  etc.,  on  storage  ....  12,000  00 

Cash  in  hand,  Jan.  10  last 103,348  06 


Total  property $308,024  96 


INSURANCE. 


Policies  of  insurance  are  held  as  follows:  — 

On  furniture,  pictures,  books,  etc.,  in  Mechanics’  Building  . 


$5,000  00 


ESTIMATES  FOR  1881. 

The  Finance  Committee  make  the  following  estimate  of  receipts  and  ’expen- 
ditures for  the  year  1881 : — 

Income  from  dividends  on  stock $5,200  00 

2,000  00 
1,700  00 
1,250  00 
366  67 
300  00 


“ interest  on  loans 
u admission  fees 

“ assessments 

“ Shattuck  Fund 

“ leasing  of  hall  in  Mechanics’  Building 

Total  receipts  estimated 

Expenditure  for  Committee  of  Relief 

families  of  deceased  members  . 
rent  of  apartments  . 
salaries  of  officers 
janitor  and  gas  .... 
incidentals  .... 


Total  expenditures  estimated 


$10,816  67 

$5,000  00 

2,000  00 

2,000  00 
1,100  00 
360  00 
200  00 

$10,660  00 


RELIEF  COMMITTEE’S  EXPENDITURES. 

The  Committee  of  Relief,  through  its  chairman,  Mr.  Alonzo  W.  Folsom,  make 
the  following  report  of  their  services  for  the  year  just  closed  : — 

Number  of  beneficiaries  at  beginning  of  year 
Number  of  beneficiaries  added  during  the  year 


Number  of  beneficiaries  died  during  the  year 
Number  of  beneficiaries  discontinued  . 


Present  number 

Number  of  beneficiaries  from  November  to  April  (extra)  . 
Number  of  beneficiaries  from  November  to  April  died 
Number  of  beneficiaries  from  November  to  April  discontin- 
ued   
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Whole  number  of  beneficiaries  . 
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Appropriation  made  for  use  of  committee,  Jan.  21,  1880  . . . $5,000  00 

Balance  in  hands  of  chairman  last  year 58  83 


Total  means  $5,058  83 

Less  amount  drawn  by  last  committee  to  pay  in  January  . . . 160  45 


Available  for  committee  of  1881 $4,898  38 

Amount  paid  beneficiaries  from  February,  1880,  to  January, 

1881 $4,734  00 

Amount  paid  for  incidentals 20  20 

4,754  20 

Cash  at  disposal  of  committee $144  18 

Of  which  there  is  in  hands  of  chairman  . . . . $54  63 

In  treasury  undrawn 89  55 

$144  18 


EDUCATIONAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EXPENDITURES. 

Those  who  have  but  cursory  information  of  the  operations  of  the  Association 
know  but  little  of  the  quiet  beneficent  work  it  accomplishes.  Thus,  during  the 
past  twenty-one  years  (1860  to  1880  inclusive),  the  following  aggregate  sums  have 
been  expended,  according  to  a compilation  made  by  the  Secretary  : — 


Appropriations  to  the  Committee  of  Relief $72,506  00 

Paid  to  families  of  deceased  members 22,810  00 

Paid  for  support  of  schools  for  apprentices 12,616  75 

Paid  for  increase  of  the  Apprentices’  library 5,095  63 

Donation  Institute  Technology  for  mechanical  shops  . . . 4,000  00 

Paid  to  Mechanic  Apprentices’  Library  Association  ....  634  16 

Paid  to  various  lecturers  for  services 626  78 


Total $118,289  32 


Or  an  annual  average  of  $5,632.82.  When  to  this  is  added  the  expense  of 
awards,  diplomas,  etc  , bestowed  for  the  encouragement  of  new  inventions,  and  im- 
provements in  old  methods  of  practical  operation,  the  influence  of  the  Association 
upon  the  community  may  be  partially  apprehended. 

THE  APPRENTICES’  ASSOCIATION. 

The  repairs  and  occupancy  of  this  building  necessitated  the  dispossession  of  the 
Apprentices’  Library  Association  from  the  rooms  they  held  at  our  favor.  They 
have  been  asked  by  a committee  of  the  Government  to  find  others  elsewhere  which 
will  suit  their  purposes,  and  then  confer  with  the  committee. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  IN  THE  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY. 

The  benefaction  we  made  to  the  Institute  of  Technology  does  not  seem  to 
produce  the  results  we  anticipated  in  the  education  of  sons  of  our  members.  A 
committee  of  the  Government  has  endeavored  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  instruction 
guaranteed  us  by  the  Institute  for  our  subscription,  by  admitting  the  boys  to  the 
regular  courses  of  the  institution  in  addition  to  those  of  the  workshops.  I am 
happy  to  say  the  management  of  the  Institute  has  acquiesced  in  our  wishes  in 
a most  cordial  manner. 
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LIBRARY  AND  APPARATUS. 

With  the  prospect  of  removing  the  present  year  to  our  new  building,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  disposal  of  our  library  and  philosophical  aud  mechanical  apparatus 
comes  up.  The  library,  now  comprising  about  2,000  volumes,  was  gathered  with 
much  care  and  expense,  and  is  rich  in  practical  works  elucidating  the  industrial  arts. 
Tor  years,  under  the  changed  condition  of  social  life,  the  establishment  of  the 
well-appointed  Boston  Public  Library,  and  the  cheapness  of  books  (particularly 
those  of  a scientific  and  technical  character),  our  shelves  have  not  been  disturbed. 
I do  not  think  it  of  use  to  provide  for  the  library  in  the  new  building,  but  hold 
that  these  volumes  would  admirably  supplement  those  in  the  Public  Liorarv.  If 
the  Trustees  of  that  institution  will  accept  them,  and  give  them  a place  in  an  al- 
cove by  themselves,  under  the  designation  of  the  “ Massachusetts  Charitable 
Mechanic  Association’s  Library,”  I should  recommend  that  the  transfer  be  thus 
made.  I suggest  a committee  of  conference  with  the  Trustees  of  the  Public 
Library  to  this  end,  and  that  they  also  determine  and  report  what  shall  be  done 
with  our  apparatus,  models,  etc.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  latter  be  arranged 
in  cases  about  “Association  Hall,”  in  the  new  building,  as  typical  of  our  vocations. 

RENTALS  FROM  MECHANICS’  BUILDING. 

At  the  time  of  the  sale  of  this  building,  last  month,  to  the  Ebenezer  Erancis 
heirs,  we  were  receiving  rentals  from  our  several  apartments  of  $12,300,  indepen- 
dent of  a considerable  sum  (about  $650  for  the  year)  for  the  use  of  this  hall  for 
concerts,  etc.  The  thanks  of  the  Association  are  due  Mr.  Nathaniel  Cummings, 
one  of  the  committee  on  repairs  of  the  building,  for  continuing  his  voluntary  ser- 
vices as  the  agent  of  the  Association  for  leasing  the  premises,  agreeably  to  a vote 
of  the  Government  on  the  26th  of  January  last,  and  by  his  wise  dispositions 
materially  aiding  in  securing  a good  customer  for  the  building. 

ANNALS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  last  annual  meeting,  at  the  suggestion  of  ex-President  Lincoln,  the  Gov- 
ernment was  requested  to  cause  to  be  prepared  for  publication  the  principal  inci- 
dents in  the  history  of  the  Association  since  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Buckingham’s 
record  in  1860.  The  Government  acted  on  the  matter  early  in  the  year,  and 
appointed  the  President,  Vice-President,  and  Mr.  Rockwell  a committee  to  take 
the  matter  in  charge.  The  committee  called  the  attention  of  Messrs.  George 
Coolidge  and  Joseph  L.  Bates  to  this  service ; when  the  former,  declining,  from  his 
engagements,  to  enter  upon  it,  and  the  latter  suggesting  that  he  had  been  gather- 
ing material  for  a number  of  years  to  this  end,  the  committee  advised  Mr.  Bates 
to  proceed  with  the  work.  He  has  accordingly  lately  placed  in  my  hands,  as 
chairman  of  the  committee,  his  manuscript.  I understand  the  Secretary  regards 
the  work,  as  presented,  as  suggestive  merely,  intending  to  elaborate  the  mem- 
oranda gathered  into  narrative  form.  I recommend  that  the  work  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a suitable  committee  of  publication,  who  shall  make  a report  to  the 
Association  of  its  merits  for  that  purpose  before  it  is  given  to  the  press. 

MAINE  AND  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  MECHANIC  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Your  President,  as  the  representative  of  the  Association,  accepted,  in  October 
last,  an  invitation  to  attend  the  Triennial  Festival  of  the  Maine  Charitable 
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Mechanic  Association,  at  Portland,  as,  two  years  previously,  with  the  then  Presi- 
dent, he  did  a similar  invitation  of  the  New  Hampshire  Association.  Both  these 
bodies  were  organized  subsequently  to  our  own,  and  on  the  same  general  prin- 
ciples. The  Maine  Association  has  the  same  motto,  and  both  keep  up  triennial 
festivals,  with  addresses  by  members,  as  do  we.  The  intercourse  with  these 
societies  was  very  agreeable,  our  more  elderly  Association  receiving  quite  com- 
plimentary attention ; and  desire  was  expressed  for  more  frequent  and  intimate 
correspondence^  I trust  my  successors  and  our  Secretary  will,  so  far  as  possible, 
see  that  the  flame  of  friendship  burns  even  more  fully  than  now  through  remem- 
brance of  these  sister  Associations  and  their  officers  on  all  occasions  of  rejoicing 
and  in  the  distribution  of  documents. 

boston’s  anniversary  celebration. 

The  Association  was  complimented  by  the  city  authorities  of  Boston,  in  June 
last,  first  by  an  invitation  to  participate  in  the  civic  procession  in  honor  of  the 
two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  settlement  of  the  town,  on  the  17th 
of  September  following;  and  secondly,  by  an  invitation  to  organize,  with  full 
powers,  the  trades’  display  which  had  been  determined  upon.  The  Government 
and  Association  both  cordially  responded  in  the  affirmative.  The  President  and 
Vice-President,  with  Messrs.  Blair,  Whitcomb,  and  Kimball,  were  appointed  a 
committee  to  take  charge  of  the  matter.  Through  their  efforts,  and  of  Mr. 
George  B.  Hanover,  their  Secretary,  one  hundred  and  forty-six  different  trades- 
men, many  connected  with  the  Association,  entered  for  the  display.  None  but 
practical  exhibits  were  allowed,  and  these  as  to  wagons  to  a limited  extent;  and 
an  effort  was  made  to  contrast  old-time  methods  with  present  development.  The 
feature  was  a leading  one  of  the  day,  was  wholly  successful,  gave  much  pleasure 
to  the  hundreds  of  thousands  who  saw  it,  won  the  encomium  of  the  press,  and 
the  thanks  of  the  authorities  formally  communicated.  The  Government,  Com- 
mittee of  Relief,  past  Presidents,  and  some  of  the  more  elderly  members,  repre- 
sented.the  Association  in  advance  of  the  trades’  section,  with  a special  escort  for 
the  Association  of  a company  of  United  States  Marines,  under  command  of^Capt. 
William  Wallace,  by  favor  of  Commodore  Ransom,  of  the  Navy  Yard,  and  of  a 
company  of  United  States  Artillery,  under  command  of  Capt.  J.  C.  White,  by 
favor  of  Major-General  Hancock.  The  expense  of  this  display  was  mainly  borne 
by  the  city. 


INCREASE  OF  PROPERTY  AUTHORIZED  TO  BE  HELD. 

In  view  of  the  proposed  new  building  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  Association, 
the  Special  Committee  on  the  Exhibition  Building  applied  to  the  Legislature 
early  in  the  year  for  power  to  hold  additional  real  and  personal  estate.  The 
application  received  especial  favor,  and  a bill  promptly  passed  both  houses, 
increasing  the  amount  to  $600,000.  The  Association  accepted  the  Act  on  the 
sixth  of  May. 


THE  FOURTEENTH  EXHIBITION. 

In  June  last  the  Government  voted  to  recommend  to  the  Association  to  make 
an  appropriation  and  issue  circulars  for  an  exhibition  of  industry  and  skill  next 
fall.  The  Association,  the  same  month,  adopted  the  suggestion,  and  voted  to  have 
circulars  issued  and  applications  for  space  received.  Awaiting  the  development 
of  the  plans  for  the  new  building,  nothing  further  was  done  till  October,  when 
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the  Government  appointed  the  President,  Vice-President,  and  Secretary  a com 
mittee  to  announce  an  exhibition  in  September  and  October  next,  by  circular,  as 
soon  as  circumstances  would  permit.  Those  circumstances  “now  point  to  early 
and  energetic  action  in  this  behalf.  Preliminary  announcement  has  been  made 
in  the  newspapers  to-day.  A drawing  has  been  made  of  the  proposed  new  build- 
ing — small  copies  of  which  have  been  distributed  this  evening  — and  a ground- 
floor  plan  is  in  preparation.  These  will  be  given  on  the  circular  to  be  at  once 
widely  distributed.  I anticipate  the  finest  and  most  complete  of  all  our  exhibi- 
tions as  the  result. 


RESEATING  OF  THE  PRESENT  HALL. 

Complaint  having  been  made  at  the  April  quarterly  meeting  of  the  unsatisfac- 
tory condition  of  the  backs  and  seats  of  the  slips  in  this  hall,  the  Government  au- 
thorized their  alteration,  and  instead  of  sticky  enamelled  leather  we  have  now 
the  Harwood  patent  board,  which  gives  general  satisfaction. 

SHIPPING  INTERESTS. 

At  the  October  quarterly  session,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Stephen  F.  Gates,  who  has 
taken  much  interest  in  the  matter,  a special  committee  was  appointed  to  consider 
the  present  condition  of  the  ship-building  interest,  with  a view  to  aid,  if  possible, 
the  restoration  of  our  commerce.  Messrs.  Gates,  J.  P.  Bradlee,  Atkinson,  Lawlor, 
Vannevar,  Whittier,  and  Paul,  the  committee,  have,  I understand,  gathered  valu- 
able statistics  on  the  subject,  and  their  report  has  already  been  received  this 
evening. 

RESIGNATION  OF  THE  TREASURER. 

At  the  October  quarterly  meeting,  the  Association  was  pained  to  receive  the 
resignation  of  our  venerable  and  much-beloved  Treasurer,  Osmyn  Brewster,  Esq., 
who,  just  lacking  thirty-nine  years  of  continuous  and  faithful  service,  felt  com- 
pelled, by  declining  years  and  impaired  eyesight,  to  surrender  his  trust.  When  it 
is  recalled  what  the  Association  has  become  financially  since  he  first  assumed 
office  — how,  with  three  exceptions,  he  has  received  and  disbursed  the  sums  made 
necessary  by  our  several  exhibitions,  besides  the  ordinary  outlays  for  charity, 
funeral  benefits,  and  the  incidental  expenditures  — how  we  have  strengthened  and 
prospered  under  his  judicious,  voluntary,  and  genial  administration  — you  will  all 
agree  with  me  in  saying  that  no  words  can  adequately  express  our  appeciation  of 
his  services.  A special  committee  of  all  the  living  past  Presidents  — Messrs. 
Lincoln,  Wightman,  Bailey,  Fitch,  and  Paul  — through  the  administration  of  each 
of  whom,  he  lent  his  generous  counsel,  which  I had  the  pleasure  of  apppointing 
at  that  meeting,  have  endeavored  this  evening,  in  their  report,  to  manifest  in  some 
degree  the  feeling  of  the  Association  towards  our  aged  associate.  We  can  only 
supplement  their  report  by  our  cordial  hope  that  his  life  may  be  long  spared 
to  know  how  affectionately  and  respectfully  his  character  is  held  by  his  family 
friends,  and  this  Association. 

THE  tear’s  HEATH-ROLL. 

The  number  of  deceased  members  the  past  year  has  been  twenty-jive,  against 
thirty-one  the  previous  year,  as  follows  : — 

Thomas  Smallwood,  Newton,  eighty-seven  years. 

Samuel  Tenney,  Boston,  sixty-four  years. 
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Benjamin  H.  Flanders,  Boston. 

Samuel  Cooper,  Washington,  D.  C.,  sixty -four  years. 

David  N.  Skillings,  Winchester,  sixty-two  years. 

Richard  M.  Baker,  Charlestown  district,  Boston,  seventy-five  years. 

Jonathan  Loring,  Chelsea,  ninety-five  years. 

Thomas  J.  Hadley,  Boston. 

Levi  Thaxter,  Hingham,  seventy-five  years. 

Frederic  Waterman,  Somerville,  forty-nine  years. 

Ebenezer  Morton,  Boston,  seventy-six  years. 

Friend  Seymour,  Charlestown  district,  Boston,  sixty-eight  years. 

James  P.  Neal,  Boston,  fifty  years. 

Ebenezer  Johnson,  Boston,  seventy-three  years. 

Stephen  P.  Ruggles,  Boston. 

Joseph  H.  Buckingham,  Whitefield,  N.  H.,  seventy-four  years. 

John  Putnam,  Boston,  seventy -seven  years. 

Enos  Varney,  Charlestown  district,  Boston,  sixty -seven  years. 

Jesse  Bunton,  Milton,  seventy  years. 

Frederick  W.  Slade,  Malden,  thirty-three  years. 

John  L.  Roberts,  Newton,  sixty-eight  years. 

Robert  Slade,  Boston,  seventy-two  years. 

Charles  Dupee,  Boston,  seventy-nine  years. 

Lyman  White,  Boston,  eighty  years. 

Owen  Huff,  Boston,  sixty -three  years. 

Thomas  Sm allwood,  of  Newton,  was  admitted  a member  in  1847.  He  was 
probably  the  oldest  furniture-maker  in  the  country,  beginning  in  a very  small  way, 
and  gradually  enlarging  his  operations  and  increasing  his  means.  He  was  born  in 
Macclesfield,  England,  in  1792,  and  came  to  this  country  in  1817.  He  lived  for  a 
short  time  in  Charlestown,  and  then  removed  to  Newton.  He  had  the  world  for 
his  customers,  and  his  designs  were  largely  adopted  by  others.  He  retired  from 
business  about  thirty  years  ago,  widely  known  and  universally  respected. 

Samuel  Tenney,  carpenter,  of  Boston,  was  admitted  in  1868,  and  at  the  time 
of  his  death  was  of  the  firm  of  White  & Tenney.  His  death  was  in  his  shop  late 
in  the  afternoon,  from  heart  disease.  He  was  a worthy  man  and  useful  citizen. 
His  age  was  sixty-four. 

Benjamin  H.  Flanders,  of  Boston,  was  admitted  as  a carpenter  in  1859.  He 
was  a large  contractor  of  the  city’s  school-house  work,  and,  through  too  low 
prices,  was  never  able  to  accumulate  means.  He  was  an  honest  and  worthy  man, 
and  largely  respected. 

Samuel  Cooper,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  was  admitted  as  a civil  engineer  in 
1 854.  For  many  years  he  successfully  conducted  a patent-agency  in  this  city, 
and  then  removed  to  Washington,  where  he  had  extensive  transactions  with  the 
Patent  Office.  He  was  a man  of  large  knowledge,  and  ready  service  to  inventors. 

David  N.  Skillings,  of  Winchester,  united  with  the  Association  in  1860  as  a 
lumber  manufacturer.  He  had  previously  been  a carpenter.  He  was  a native  of 
Portland,  Me.,  and  came  to  Boston  in  1839.  In  the  lumber  business,  of  late  years, 
he  was  quite  successful.  He  had  many  public  trusts  confided  to  him,  and  had  a 
large  share  of  public  spirit.  He  was  a patron  of  the  fine  arts,  and  his  generosity 
to  the  Association  was  shown  in  the  loan  of  statuary  and  paintings  at  the  last 
exhibition.  The  improvements  of  the  grounds  about  his  estate  in  Winchester  were 
indicative  of  a fine  taste.  His  age  was  sixty-one. 
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Richard  M.  Baker,  of  Charlestown,  sailmaker,  united  with  the  Association  in 
1839.  He  was  long  and  favorably  known  in  his  vocation  in  this  city,  and  was  a 
skilful,  industrious,  and  prudent  workman.  In  the  palmy  days  of  Boston’s 
commerce  by  sailing  ships,  he  had  all  he  could  do  at  his  trade,  which,  fortunately, 
gave  him  the  means  of  support  in  his  old  age. 

Jonathan  Loring,  of  Chelsea,  was  the  oldest  member  of  the  Association, 
being  admitted  in  1818  as  a sailmaker.  He  died  in  his  ninety-fifth  year.  He  was 
a native  of  Hull,  and  came  to  Boston  to  assist  his  father  in  carrying  material  for 
the  foundation  of  the  present  Stale  House.  He  served  a seven-years’  apprentice- 
ship as  sailmaker  with  John  Andrews,  and  immediately  went  into  business  on  his 
own  account,  having,  subsequently,  several  partners,  and  retiring  himself  in  1867. 
He  was  baptized  by  Rev.  Dr.  Baldwin  in  1803,  and  received  into  the  Second 
Baptist  (better  known  as  the  Baldwin  Place  Baptist)  Church.  He  continued  this 
fellowship  for  seventy-seven  years,  for  twenty-five  of  which  he  was  one  of  the 
deacons,  and  for  twenty-two  years  one  of  the  choir.  He  was  an  honest  and  upright 
man,  and  a sincere,  warm-hearted,  and  consistent  Christian.  To  recall  that  he  was 
within  nine  years  as  old  as  our  government,  ten  years  older  than  this  Association, 
was  born  before  the  inauguration  of  President  WashiDgton,  or  the  death  of 
the  philosopher  Pranklin,  we  have  full  conception  of  his  wonderful  length 
of  years. 

Thomas  J.  Hadley,  of  Boston,  was  admitted  as  a housewright  in  1837.  He 
subsequently  became  connected  with  the  piano-forte  manufacture,  making  cases 
for  Lemuel  Gilbert.  He  was  a man  of  steady  principles,  being  a devoted  mem 
her  of  the  Old  South  Church,  and  an  abolitionist  when  it  cost  something  to  es- 
pouse an  unpopular  cause.  Quiet,  unassuming,  candid,  and  honest,  he  had  warm 
friends,  though  not  a large  acquaintance.  He  retired  from  business  several  years 
since,  with  means  sufficient  to  support  himself  and  family  in  his  old  age. 

Levi  Thaxter,  of  Hingham,  was  admitted  as  a tinplate  worker  in  1855,  and 
conducted  business  in  this  city.  He  married  into  the  Noah  Lincoln  family,  of 
this  city,  -for  a first  wife.  He  was  of  easy  habits,  and  within  a few  years  took  up 
his  residence  in  his  native  town,  where  he  died. 

Frederick  Waterman,  of  Somerville,  a carpenter,  became  a member  in  1868. 
He  was  long  in  business  in  Charlestown,  and  had  quite  a reputation  as  a manufac- 
turer of  doors.  Building  operations  also  enlisted  his  activity.  Some  reverses  sent 
him  into  Somerville,  where  he  died.  He  kept  up  a genial  disposition  to  the  last, 
despite  his  disappointments,  and  had  the  good-will  of  his  acquaintances. 

Ebenezer  Morton,  of  Boston,  was  admitted  in  1837  as  a housewright.  He 
was  a man  of  considerable  energy  and  push,  and  did  much  to  build  up  the  South 
End  in  the  vicinity  of  Dover  and  Chapman  Streets.  Strong  in  his  political  sen- 
timents, he  was  equally  vigorous  in  his  business  operations,  and  made  money 
enough  to  pass  his  last  years  in  ease  and  comfort. 

Friend  Seymour,  who  was  admitted  in  1838  as  a housewright,  was  a resident 
of  the  Charlestown  district,  with  his  place  of  business  in  this  city.  He  was  an 
exceedingly  quiet  and  retiring  man,  and,  outside  of  his  business  and  family  con- 
nections, had  little  ambition  to  attract  attention.  He  was  a worthy  and  upright 
man  in  all  relations  of  life. 

James  P.  Neal,  a mason,  joined  the  Association  in  1872.  He  was  a man  of 
great  energy  and  sterling  integrity,  having  the  confidence  and  favor  of  many  of 
our  best  architects  and  builders.  The  death  is  more  a regret  because  it  was  by 
an  accident  through  the  negligence  of  others,  he  being  struck  by  a flying  engine 
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at  the  St.  Mary  Street  crossing  of  the  Albany  railroad,  after  the  gate  had  been 
raised  to  indicate  the  track  was  clear.  His  fellow  tradesmen  passed  appropriate 
resolutions  on  his  death.  He  was  a native  of  Boston,  about  forty  years  of  age, 
and  left  a family. 

Ebenezer  Johnson  united  with  the  Association  in  1837  as  a bricklayer.  He 
was  a native  of  Wayland,  Mass.,  and  came  to  Boston  at  an  early  age.  He  was  a 
man  of  large  operations,  having  built  the  Brookline  Reservoir,  the  Appleton 
Building,  and  the  Agassiz  Museum  at  Cambridge,  the  Commercial  Block  on  Com- 
mercial Street,  some  of  the  earliest  buildings  on  Pemberton  Square,  etc.  He  had 
practically  retired  from  business  at  the  time  of  Boston’s  great  fire,  but  such  was 
his  reputation  for  good  work  he  was  solicited  by  eminent  capitalists  to  undertake 
new  edifices,  and  he  did  so  to  the  extent  of  upwards  of  $300,000.  He  served  for 
three  years  in  the  Common  Council  of  Boston,  and  nine  years  in  the  Water  Board, 
five  of  which  he  was  its  president.  He  had  many  sterling  qualities,  and  was  a 
substantial  citizen. 

Stephen  P.  Ruggles  was  admitted  as  a mechanical  engineer  in  1874.  He 
was  a native  of  Rindge,  N.  H.,  and  died  at  Lisbon,  N.  H.,  being  buried  at  Keene. 
He  had  natural  inventive  powers,  and  was  conspicuous  as  the  mechanic  employed 
in  working  out  the  system  of  raised  letters  for  the  blind,  by  which  they  could  read 
by  the  touch,  — a system  which  was  suggested  by  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  the  well-known 
philanthropist.  He  was  the  inventor  of  the  Ruggles  job  printing-press,  one  of  the 
earliest  smaller  presses,  which  made  a revolution  in  the  method  of  minor  printing. 
He  sold  this  invention  for  a very  large  sum,  and  it  was  soon  after  superseded  by 
even  more  convenient  and  simple  job-presses.  It  is  claimed  for  him  that  he  had 
much  to  do  with  substituting  power  for  hand  operations  in  larger  printing 
machines.  He  was  an  enthusiast  on  the  subject  of  a museum  of  models  of  all  the 
.mechanical  movements,  to  the  end  that  inventors  should  not  continually  repro- 
duce “ motions  ’’  already  knowm,  but  he  never  accomplished  this  end,  though 
promised  conveniences  for  the  display.  He  was  a member  of  the  Institute  of 
Technology,  and  a warm  advocate  of  mechanical  instruction  in  the  public  schools, 
and  of  the  establishment  of  a developing  school  by  the  city.  He  left  no  family. 

Joseph  H.  Buckingham,  the  eldest  son  of  our  ninth  President  and  annalist 
of  the  Association,  was,  like  his  father,  a printer,  and  was  admitted  a member  in 
1833.  He  was  long  connected  with  the  newspapers  of  the  city,  and  was  a sharp 
and  vigorous  writer.  He  subsequently  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
Suffolk  Bar.  In  1851,  and  I believe  previously,  also,  he  wras  Assistant  Clerk 
of  the  Massachusetts  Senate.  He  was  born  in  Boston  in  1806,  and  died  in  White- 
field,  N.  H.,  where  he  had  resided  some  years. 

John  Putnam  was  admitted,  as  a printer,  in  1837.  He  was  a sterling  man,  a 
member  of  the  Baptist  denomination,  and  active  in  various  good  works,  among 
which  were  the  anti-slavery  and  temperance  enterprises.  He  was  the  improver 
of  a system  of  springs  for  beds  invented  by  Rev.  Nathaniel  Colver,and  conse- 
quently changed  his  vocation  to  that  of  a dealer  in  beds  and  mattresses.  He 
was  also  interested  in  a curtain-roller  patent.  He  lived  widely  respected,  and  died 
with  a good  name. 

Enos  Yarnet,  the  master  car-builder  of  the  Fitchburg  Railroad,  was  instantly 
killed  on  the  evening  of  Oct.  7,  by  being  in  a baggage-car  that  was  derailed  at 
Littleton,  near  Ayer  Junction,  Mass.,  by  which  other  passengers  were  also  killed 
or  seriously  injured.  Mr.  Varney  was  born  at  Rochester,  N.  H.,  in  1813,  learn- 
ing his  trade  at  Dover,  N.  H.,  and  removed  to  Charlestown  in  1837,  where  he  was 
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of  the  firm  of  Clark  & Yarney.  He  went  to  the  Fitchburg  Railroad  in  1851.  He 
was  admitted  as  a carpenter  in  1868.  He  was  a thoroughly  competent  workman 
— cool,  upright  and  careful — as  the  position  which  he  held  for  twenty-eight 
years  indicates.  He  was  a quiet,  unobtrusive  man,  “ who  loved  his  friend,”  and 
content  to  give  good  work  and  be  honored  for  it.  He  lived  in  the  Charlestown 
district,  where  he  was  widely  respected.  He  leaves  a widow  and  four  children. 

Jesse  Bunton  was  a stone-cutter,  admitted  to  the  Association  in  1860.  He  was 
born  in  Allenstown,  N.  H.,  in  March,  1810,  and  was  long  of  the  firm  (organized  in 
1835)  of  O.  T.  Rogers  & Co.,  of  Quincy,  residing,  himself,  in  Milton.  He  was  a 
pioneer  in  his  business,  and  accumulated  a fortune,  with  which  he  bounteously 
bestowed  all  worthy  objects.  It  has  been  said  of  him  that  he  “ manufactured 
sunshine,”  — none  ever  leaving  his  hospitable  door  without  taking  tokens  with 
them  that  caused  his  memory  to  be  held  very  dear.  He  was  a perfect  type  of 
honesty  himself,  and  never  willing  to  suspect  the  integrity  of  others.  He  never 
complained  at  being  occasionally  deceived  by  those  who  abused  his  confidence. 
Probity,  honor,  and  sagacity  were  his  leading  characteristics ; his  word  as  in- 
violable and  as  to  be  safely  trusted  as  his  bond ; while  in  social  life  he  was  courte- 
ous, gentle,  and  sincere.  He  took  a deep  interest  in  public  affairs,  and  his  last 
connection  therewith  was  to  vote  at  the  Presidential  election.  He  sat  up  late  that 
evening  receiving  despatches  of  the  result  from  different  States.  He  retired  with 
cheerfulness  and  hope,  but  ere  the  sun  arose  his  soul  had  passed  on  to  the  presence 
of  the  Great  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  universe,  leaving  three  married  daughters, 
and  a son  to  continue  his  honored  name. 

Frederick  W.  Slade  united  with  the  Association  in  1873,  as  a cistern-builder, 
though  of  late  he  became  a tobacconist.  He  was  educated  in  Boston,  and  at  six- 
teen years  of  age  went  to  China,  where  he  was  in  the  service  of  the  Imperial 
Government  as  first  officer  on  a man-of-war,  — the  last  foreigner  retained  in  that 
service.  After  an  absence  of  seven  years  he  returned  to  join  in  business  with  his 
father,  who  is  an  honored  associate.  Young  Slade  had  a kindly  disposition,  and 
was  universally  respected.  His  death  was  sudden,  at  the  age  of  thirty -three,  from 
neuralgia  of  the  heart,  leaving  a widow  and  hosts  of  friends. 

John  L.  Roberts  was  a mason,  and  joined  the  Association  in  1838.  He  was 
born  in  Boston,  and  here  lived  till  about  twenty-five  years  since,  when  he  removed 
to  Newtonville,  then  a small  village.  Continuing  his  business  in  the  city  he 
became,  as  a contractor  and  builder,  quite  prosperous.  He  was  averse  to  all  public 
distinction,  but  enjoyed  his  connection  with  the  Masonic  fraternity  and  the  Epis- 
copal  Church.  His  handsome,  pleasant  face  is  doubtless  well  remembered  by 
many  of  you.  As  a resident  of  Newtonville  he  showed  considerable  philanthropic 
and  public  spirit,  among  other  things  becoming,  as  he  was  in  Boston,  an  energetic 
fireman.  He  died  of  consumption  of  the  blood,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight,  leaving 
a widow  and  four  adult  children,  with  the  respect  of  all  his  acquaintances. 

Robert  Slade,  as  a wheelwright,  united  with  the  Association  in  1839.  He, 
too,  was  a native  of  Boston,  serving  his  time  with  a Mr.  Brigham,  on  Bromfield 
Lane  (as  it  was  then  called), and  in  1829  beginning  business  on  his  own  account  as 
a carriage-builder,  which  he  continued  till  about  seven  years  ago.  He  was  the 
first  carriage-maker  in  Boston  to  do  all  the  work  required  on  the  vehicles  in  his  own 
shop.  In  1 835  he  made  the  wheels,  of  wood,  for  the  first  railroad  cars  that  ran  out 
of  Boston.  He  was  the  inventor  of  the  “cut-under  carryall,”  to  turn  short 
around,  of  the  favorite  “ beach  wagon,”  and  of  the  “ barge,”  or  boat-sleigh.  He 
was  a man  of  remarkable  vigor,  never  knowing  illness  till  that  of  his  death,  which 
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was  from  heart  disease.  He  was  proud  of  his  connection  with  the  Ancient  and 
Honorable  Artillery  Company  and  of  this  Association,  and  was  always  ready  to 
serve  them  both.  He  was  once  a member  of  the  Common  Council  of  Boston.  His 
age  was  seventy  two,  and  he  leaves  a widow  and  eight  children. 

Charles  Dupee  was  admitted,  in  1835,  as  a housewright.  Under  the  firm  of 
Sikes  & Dupee  he  had  much  to  do  with  building  operations  in  this  city,  and  for  a 
long  time  he  was  known  as  a substantial  citizen  of  the  West  End.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Common  Council  in  1853  and  1854,  and  again  in  1858,  in  bodies 
comprising  many  active  and  influential  men.  Of  late  years,  retired  from  busi- 
ness, he  has  lived  at  the  South  End. 

Lyman  White  was  admitted,  in  1835,  as  a chair-painter.  He  was  a man  of 
quiet  ways  and  industrious  habits,  and  by  forty  years’  connection  with  the  Chick- 
erings  as  varnisher  he  accumulated  a comfortable  property.  It  is  some  dozen 
years  since  he  withdrew  from  active  work,  but  he  kept  up  his  interest  in  the  Asso- 
ciation, attending  the  meetings  quite  regularly,  and  proud  of  all  its  successes. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  to  respond  last  summer  with  a handsome  subscription  for 
the  erection  of  our  new  building  — if  that  method  had  been  adopted  — which 
was  an  indication  of  his  helpful  nature.  In  his  later  years  he  has  been  a constant 
attendant  at  Lowell  Institute  and  other  lectures,  and  was  ever  a cheerful,  genial 
gentleman.  He  leaves  two  adopted  daughters,  and  only  a brother  as  a blood 
relative.  His  age  was  eighty. 

Owen  Huff  was  admitted  as  a carpenter  in  1870,  and  has  always  been  a cred- 
itable member  and  artisan.  He  did  much  work  for  large  contractors  in  the  firm  of 
Bowker  & Huff,  and  was  always  a quiet,  substantial  citizen.  Of  late  years  he 
had  turned  his  attention  to  work  of  less  magnitude,  serving  well  his  employers, 
and  having  their  good-will  to  the  end. 

EXPULSION  OF  A MEMBER. 

With  the  deaths  that  have  decimated  our  ranks  the  past  year,  there  has  been 
added  the  loss  of  a member  by  expulsion.  The  rarity  of  this  manner  of  loss 
attests,  if  not  the  reluctance  of  the  Association  to  practise  it  when  deserved,  at 
least  a happy  exemption  from  its  necessity.  The  last  previous  exercise  of  this 
constitutional  power  was  in  1836,  when  a member,  “having  been  convicted  of  an 
iufamous  crime,”  as  the  annals  say,  was  expelled.  In  the  present  instance 
there  was  no  crime  to  be  recognized  in  the  courts,  but  a persistent  course  against 
the  peace  and  interests  of  the  Association  which  could  not  longer  be  brooked 
The  facts  which  led  to  this  extreme  discipline  were  these  : Josiah  B.  Richardsqn, 
the  offending  member,  was  employed  by  the  contractors  for  the  erection  of  our 
last  exhibition  buildings  to  cover  the  art-gallery  with  corrugated  iron.  Being 
about  the  premises  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  he  offered  to  put  in,  without 
cost  to  the  Association,  save  for  materials  and  labor,  the  iron-work  necessary  for 
the  fountain  and  cataract,  which  were  conspicuous  features  of  that  exhibition. 
The  offer  was  accepted,  and  in  due  season  his  bill  was  requested.  This  was  long 
in  coming,  and,  when  it  was  finally  presented,  the  committee  was  surprised  at  its 
magnitude.  They  declined  to  approve  it,  and,  after  threatening  a suit  at  law,  Mr. 
Richardson  appealed  to  the  Association  for  a committee  of  arbiters.  These  were 
appointed  on  his  declaration,  publicly  made,  to  abide  contentedly  by  their  award. 
They  consisted  of  William  Leavitt,  Andrew  M.  McPhail,  and  Thomas  J.  Whidden, 
— three  experienced  and  fair-minded  men.  They  found  the  original  claim  to  be 
$1,352.96.  Upon  the  appointment  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Richardson  reduced 
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this  sum  to  $1,253.16,  — a discount  of  $99.80.  As  the  hearing  proceeded  he  again 
reduced  it  by  $41.97,  — making  the  discounts  by  these  two  items  $141.77.  The 
committee  added,  as  without  equivalent,  $241.41  ; making  the  total  reductions  from 
the  original  bill  $383.18.  The  balance,  to  which  a small  amount  of  interest  was 
added,  was  accepted  by  the  member  in  full  settlement  of  his  claim. 

I was  not  desirous  of  heralding  this  case  to  the  world  at  the  expense  of  the 
member,  and  hence  did  not  present  the  report  of  the  committee,  made  to  me,  to 
the  Association.  But  I was  soon  made  aware  that  Mr.  Richardson  was  not  con- 
tent with  this  award,  and  that  he  did  not  propose  to  abide  by  the  result,  as  he  had 
openly  declared.  Evidence  was  voluntarily  furnished,  and  would  have  been  pro- 
duced in  court,  if  it  had  been  wanted,  that  he  had  said  to  different  parties  that  he 
did  not  like  the  cutting  down  of  his  bill  by  the  Association ; that  he  meant  to  be 
“ even  ” with  it,  and  that  he  would  put  it  into  court  when  it  moved  in  the  matter 
of  its  new  building,  and  hold  it  there  till  “ the  other  association  ” got  so  well 
along  with  its  building  that  it  would  be  ahead  in  an  exhibition  next  fall.  This 
declaration  proved  to  be  well  considered,  for,  on  the  first  of  July,  when  we  had 
made  arrangements,  agreeably  to  your  vote,  to  mortgage  this  building  for  the  pui- 
pose  of  paying  for  the  land  bargained  for  on  Huntington  Avenue,  we  were  cited 
into  court  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Richardson,  to  respond  to  a “ bill  of  complaint” 
filed  against  us,  for  inadequacy  of  proceedings,  as  well  as  excess  of  powers,  in 
preparing  for  mortgaging  this  building  and  in  contemplating  the  erection  of  an- 
other ; and,  to  make  sure  that  something  would  hold  in  his  proceedings,  the  sav- 
ings bank  that  was  to  furnish  the  money,  and  the  owners  of  the  land  proposed  to 
be  purchased,  were  enjoined,  equally  with  the  Association,  from  further  action. 
Though  few  doubted  that  we  should  eventually  come  out  justified  in  this  case,  yet 
the  proceedings  cast  a cloud  upon  our  title,  and  we  could  find  no  financial  institu- 
tion willing  to  loan  us  the  necessary  money  on  mortgage  of  our  property.  A 
prayer  for  a temporary  injunction  upon  our  proceedings  was  refused  by  Chief 
Justice  Gray,  on  July  9,  and  Judge  Colt  dismissed  the  bill  with  costs,  on  Sept.  28 ; 
but  not  content  with  this  expression  of  judicial  opinion,  Mr.  Richardson  appealed 
to  the  full  bench,  and  he  was  heard  by  his  counsel,  on  Nov.  18,  though  the  court 
expressed  to  our  attorneys  the  needlessness  of  argument  in  answer,  which  was 
suggestive  of  a decision  in  our  favor. 

While  this  case  was  pending,  Mr.  Richardson  was  free  in  stating  that  if  he 
failed  he  had  other  points  on  which  he  should  invoke  the  decision  of  the  court  — 
enough,  he  thought,  to  keep  us  in  court  a year  longer,  and  he  should  not  hesitate 
to  enforce  his  rights.  This  testimony  also  came  to  us  voluntarily,  and  the  parties 
who  heard  his  declarations  were  willing  to  go  into  court  and  testify  to  the  same. 
Having  awaited,  therefore,  the  exercise  of  his  legal  prerogatives  until  the  final  ar- 
gument had  been  heard  on  his  appeal,  and  having  been  delayed  five  months  of  a 
valuable  season,  at  a large  cost  for  interest,  the  rise  in  building  materials,  and 
legal  assistance,  several  of  our  leading  members  united  in  a complaint,  under  Sect. 
4,  Art.  9,  of  the  Constitution,  to  the  Government,  against  Mr.  Richardson  for  act- 
ing dishonestly  and  maliciously  against  the  Association,  (1)  by  presenting  an  unfair 
claim,  and  (2)  in  bringing  and  continuing  his  suit;  and  asked  that  measures  be 
taken  for  severing  his  connection.  The  Government,  Nov.  20  last,  considered  this 
complaint,  and,  with  a formal  recitation  of  the  offences  of  Mr.  Richardson,  expelled 
him  by  a unanimous  vote  in  the  affirmative,  taken  by  yeas  and  nays.  His  opposi- 
tion* however,  did  not  cease  with  his  expulsion.  Down  to  the  very  day  of  the 
passing  of  the  deed  of  this  building  to  the  purchasers,  he  shoyved  his  obstructive 
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purpose  by  visiting  their  conveyancer  and  suggesting  the  hazard  which  was  being 
run  by  approving  the  purchase. 

THE  MANUFACTURERS  AND  MECHANICS  INSTITUTE. 

A year  since  I mentioned  the  organization  and  progress  in  this  city  of  a new 
association  devoted  to  a display  of  the  products  of  manufacturers  and  mechanics, 
and  was  pleased  to  say  that  “ with  whatever  may  be  done  for  the  development  and 
success  of  the  mechanic  arts  anywhere,  this  Association  can  have  none  other  than 
the  most  cordial  sympathy.”  That  sentiment  I reiterate,  and  your  officers  have 
endeavored  to  give  it  a practical  realization,  in  two  instances,  in  connection  with 
this  new  organization  : first,  in  September,  1878,  when  its  originators,  failing  to 
be  received  into  our  last  exhibition,  sought  of  the  city  permission  to  erect  a tem- 
porary structure  on  Columbus  Avenue  for  their  purpose,  we  appeared  before  the 
municipal  authorities  in  aid  of  the  scheme,  offering  to  connect  their  building  with 
ours  by  a bridge  or  walk,  and  giving  their  patrons  the  benefit  of  our  display  with- 
out cost ; and,  second,  in  June  last,  when,  hearing  that  they  really  intended  to  erect 
a permanent  structure  at  considerable  cost,  I wrote  to  the  president  of  their 
organization,  stating  our  purpose  to  do  the  same,  and  offering  to  place  our  build- 
ing at  their  disposal  whenever  they  needed  it,  even  to  changing  the  time  for  our 
own  exhibitions  once  in  three  or  four  years,  if  it  would  serve  their  purpose. 
These  tenders  were  made  in  the  best  spirit,  and  with  a cordial  hope  that  anything 
that  could  be  done  for  the  prosperity  of  New  England  and  the  development  of 
our  industries  should  have  general  support.  We  confess,  however,  that  when  we 
became  involved  in  the  meshes  of  the  law,  through  the  wilfulness  of  an  unworthy 
member,  it  did  seem  to  us  that  our  generosity  failed  to  be  appreciated  when  we 
found  that  the  attorney  who  drew  up,  presented,  and  argued  the  “ bill  of  com- 
plaint ” against  us  was  their  clerk,  and  that  the  only  piece  of  evidence  to  sustain 
the  allegation  of  inadequacy  of  notice  in  our  proceedings  was  furnished  by  their 
treasurer.  That  Mr.  Richardson,  an  original  trustee  of  the  new  organization, 
should  have  initiated  the  proceedings,  may  be  explained  in  part,  possibly,  from  the 
exposure  of  his  unjust  claim ; but  why  those  whom  we  had  not  wittingly  offended 
should  have  aided  in  endeavoring  to  delay  our  operations  is  not  seen,  unless  it  was 
thought  we  were  unworthy  longer  to  occupy  the  field  which,  for  over  forty  years, 
we  have  cultivated  to  the  manifest  advantage  of  members  and  others.  But 
whatever  the  motive,  we  have  reason  to  think  that  the  present  directors  of  the 
new  institution  do  not  approve  such  opposition,  and  will  not  share  in  any  further 
devices  of  this  kind.  On  our  part,  we  wish  nothing  other  than  that  their  efforts 
may  be  crowned  with  success ; that  if  they  can  improve  technical  education, 
induce  journeymen  to  share  with  employers  the  honors  of  production,  stimulate 
the  manufacturing  and  industrial  interests  of  our  section,  and  annually  maintain 
a creditable  exhibition  of  products,  we  shall  rejoice  also.  We  shall  have  no  com- 
petition with  them,  save  a laudable  one,  — that  of  seeing  which  shall  best  pro- 
mote the  comfort,  happiness,  and  prosperity  of  the  thousands  of  toilers  who,  in 
our  own  New  England,  so  largely  make  up  a substantial  population. 

THE  NEW  BUILDING  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 

I am  happy  to  say  that  our  own  new  building  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  Asso- 
ciation— the  initiative  of  which  was  taken  as  long  ago  as  December,  1873 — is 
progressing  as  favorably  as  could  be  expected  in  view  of  the  delay  to  which  we 
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have  been  subjected  from  the  causes  I have  mentioned.  We  began  with  the  aim 

0 buy  laud  and  erect  a structure  without  changing  the  invested  property  of  the 
Association.  To  this  end  was  devised  a scheme  of  trust  certificates,  which  might 
be  taken  by  members  and  others.  But  it  was  found  the  plan  was  too  novel  for 
old-fashioned  and  cautious  investors,  and  it  was  abandoned  for  that  of  mort- 
gaging this  edifice,  with  the  proceeds  of  which  we  might  secure  the  land  and  put 
in  the  foundation.  This  was  thwarted  by  the  protracted  legal  proceedings  which 

1 have  mentioned.  Then,  having  fully  rented  all  the  apartments  in  this  building, 
the  happy  solution  came  of  disposing  of  this  property,  by  sale,  for  a satisfactory 
sum.  This  was  largely  accomplished  through  the  financial  experience  of  our 
Vice-President.  It  is  generally  regarded  as  a judicious  transaction.  With  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  we  have  paid  in  full  for  our  land,  cleared  off  our  floating 
debt  caused  by  the  improvements  of  two  years  ago  upon  this  building,  and  have 
now  in  bank,  drawing  interest,  upwards  of  a hundred  thousand  dollars  — to  be 
appropriated,  I trust,  this  evening,  to  the  erection  of  the  new  edifice.  When 
this  building  was  completed,  it  was  surrounded  by  private  residences.  But,  in 
the  twenty  years  that  have  intervened,  we  have  seen  those  residences  abandoned, 
and  trade  march  remorselessly  into  their  deserted  chambers.  We  had  become 
“ set  apart  ” — away  from  the  centre  of  population,  and,  after  dark,  in  almost  as 
desolate  and  deserted  a section  of  the  city  as  exists.  Though  built  for  a “ home  ” 
for  the  Association,  the  changed  habits  and  residences  of  our  members  made  it 
no  longer  so.  No  one  wanted  to  use  its  library  or  its  reading-room.  Indeed,  no 
one  wanted  to  come  here,  unless  called  by  duty  to  attend  meetings.  Even  those 
who  hired  the  hall  for  musical  or  lecturing  purposes,  while  pleased  with  the 
acoustic  properties,  complained  of  the  loneliness  of  the  situation  and  the  dismal 
approaches  to  it.  It  was  time,  friends,  that  we  should  go ; and  commerce,  like  a 
beneficent  friend  to  us  associatively,  as  it  always  is  to  civilization,  opportunely 
stepped  in  and  relieved  us  of  embarrassment.  We  shall  build  a statelier  building, 
with  sunnier  surroundings,  where,  I doubt  not,  prosperity  will  still  follow  the  sons, 
as  it  did  elsewhere  the  fathers,  all  through  the  Association’s  long  and  honorable 
career ! 

The  lot  which  has  been  selected  for  the  new  building  is  on  an  avenue  one  hun- 
dred feet  wide,  with  a bounding  street  to  the  southwest  of  fifty  feet,  opening  into 
another  running  northerly  to  Charles  River  of  sixty  feet.  It  is  just  westerly  of 
the  edge  of  the  built-up  section  of  the  South  End,  and  southerly  of  the  rapidly  devel- 
oping “ Back  Bay  ” population.  It  is  in  the  centre  of  a basin  that  within  twenty-five 
years  will,  in  all  probability,  have  as  many  thousands  population.  It  is  almost  in 
the  apex  of  the  triangle  formed  by  the  crossing  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  and  Bos- 
ton and  Providence  Railroads,  with  fine  opportunities  by  both  railroads  — one  at 
Huntington  Avenue  and  the  other  at  West  Newton  Street  — to  establish  depots  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  thousands  whom  we  believe  will  want  to  visit  our  exhibi- 
tions. It  will  have  horse-car  tracks  in  front  of  it  connecting  with  both  the  Metro- 
politan and  Highland  Railway  systems,  so  that  passengers  from  all  sections  can  be 
accommodated.  It  is  but  slightly  distant  from  the  Art  Museum,  the  new  Art 
Club  building,  the  new  Public  Library  building,  the  Institute  of  Technology,  and 
the  other  edifices  that  so  thickly  mark  already  the  converging  of  the  avenue  into 
Boylston  Street.  For  fairs,  musical  gatherings,  political  conventions,  and  the  like, 
it  will  furnish  a need  long  felt  in  the  city,  and  not  so  remote  from  population  as 
not  to  be  easily  accessible  and  very  welcome.  Should  the  time  come  when  we 
might  deem  annual  exhibitions  desirable,  we  should  be  happily  furnished  with 
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engines,  shafting,  and  all  requisite  to  the  end,  without  additional  cost.  Already 
the  investment  has  given  a start  to  the  value  of  property  on  the  avenue,  and  by 
spring  we  shall  see  several  other  edifices  rising  to  become  our  neighbors.  We 
doubtless  could  dispose  of  our  purchase  to-day  at  a decided  advance  on  its  cost 
to  us. 

The  special  committee,  consisting  of  Vice-President  Bradlee,  Messrs.  Paul,  Cum- 
mings, Whittier,  Wallis,  Atkinson,  and  the  President,  whom  you  authorized  a 
year  and  a half  ago  to  take  this  whole  matter  of  land  and  a building  into  consid- 
eration, have  worked  — I may  be  permitted,  as  the  least  practical  member,  to  say  of 
my  associates  — with  untiring  industry  and  great  skill  in  furtherance  of  your 
desires.  They  have  had  to  deal  not  only  with  architectural  and  building  details  ; 
but  financial  and  legal  difficulties  — as  I have  suggested  — have  been  added  to  their 
task.  The  highest  credit  is  their  due.  They  have  labored  in  harmony,  and  all 
their  decisions  have  been  substantially  unanimous.  They  have  thus  far  awarded 
contracts  for  the  piling  (of  which,  up  to  this  evening,  some  six  hundred  piles  have 
been  driven),  and  for  the  foundation-walls  (the  stone  for  which  is  beginning  to 
arrive  from  the  Monson  quarries,  in  quantities,  upon  the  ground).  Plans  and 
specifications  are  nearly  ready  for  bids  for  the  superstructure  of  brick  and  wood- 
Those  who  have  examined  the  elevations  and  working  plans  in  detail,  having 
experience  therein,  are  uniformly  delighted,  alike  with  effects  and  conveniences. 
We  are  quite  certain  of  having  a building  that  not  only  will  be  an  ornament 
to  Boston,  but  will  reflect  credit  on  the  Association  as  one  of  master  mechan- 
ics. Besides  the  grand  hall,  three  exhibition-rooms  and  the  administrative 
department  (including  offices,  retiring-rooms,  refreshment-rooms,  etc.),  there  will 
be  a handsome  “ Association  Hall  ” for  our  stated  meetings,  with  all  the  appli 
ances  for  comfort  and  convenience  that  belong  to  modern  buildings.  In  a word, 
the  effort  has  been  made  for  the  most  perfect  building,  at  the  minimum  cost,  that 
will  accommodate  both  our  exhibitions  and  the  necessary  gatherings  of  our  mem 
bers  from  time  to  time.  Elaborate  finish  will  be  left  till  the  earnings  of  the 
society  warrant  its  application.  It  is  fully  believed  the  corner-stone  can  be  laid  on 
the  1 5th  of  March  next,  the  eighty-sixth  anniversary  of  the  organization  of*  the 
Association,  and  the  building  completed  on  the  15th  of  August,  in  season  for  the 
reception  of  goods  for  the  fourteenth  exhibition,  to  commence  on  the  1st  of 
September  following,  as  now  publicly  announced.  The  committee  in  charge 
are  at  the  service  of  the  Association.  With  the  beginning  of  the  new  year,  and 
with  their  plans  well  advanced,  they  are  content  to  go  on  with  the  work,  or  to  have 
it  transferred  to  new  hands,  as  shall  be  the  pleasure  of  the  Association.  They 
desire  to  arrogate  nothing  to  themselves,  only  to  favor  the  Association  to  the  best 
of  their  ability,  thanking  the  members  for  the  large  measure  of  confidence  and 
satisfaction  already  expressed  with  their  labor. 

AUGURIES  FOR  THE  FUTURE. 

I cannot  conclude  this  somewhat  necessarily  protracted  address  without  con- 
gratulating every  member  of  the  Association  on  the  extremely  fortunate  position 
in  which  we  find  ourselves  at  the  beginning  of  this,  probably,  most  eventful  year. 
The  departure  from  service  of  our  late  honored  Treasurer  brings  to  mind  that 
when  he  assumed  office  thirty -nine  years  ago  to-day,  the  funds  intrusted  to 
his  guardianship  amounted  to  less  than  $40,000.  We  now  enumerate,  at  below 
their  market  valuation,  over  $300,000  worth  of  properties  — seven  and  a half 
times  kas  much  as  he  conserved.  While  this  fact  is  a high  compliment  to  the 
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sagacity  and  faithfulness  of  the  retiring  Treasurer,  it  is  also  in  an  eminent  degree 
a fine  tribute  to  the  financial  skill  and  praiseworthy  thrift  of  a body  of  men  not 
educated  to  business  in  the  marts  of  traffic  or  the  centres  of  capital,  but  among 
the  implements  of  mechanical  handicraft.  It  shows  that  we  have  had  a good 
measure  of  financial  ability  "with  our  universally  acknowledged  craftsmen’s  skilL 
I cannot  doubt  that  the  same  good  fortune  is  to  attend  us  in  the  future.  The 
degi’ee  of  the  provision  we  make  for  the  encouragement  of  our  respective  callings, 
the  singleness  of  purpose  with  which  we  maintain  the  traditions  of  the  fathers, 
the  keenness  of  appreciation  of  the  charitable  character  of  our  institution,  will  be 
the  measure  of  our  success  with  the  great  public,  who,  though  not  of  us,  are 
aware  of  the  general  scope  and  practice  of  our  organization.  The  unanimity  with 
which  our  later  acts  have  been  sanctioned,  the  admirable  harmony  now  prevailing 
in  the  Association,  the  pride  belonging  to  each  member  that  he  is  to  share  in  the 
new  honors  coming  to  the  Association,  are  the  happiest  auguries  for  future  pros- 
perity. The  elders  of  this  Association  may  confidently  look  down  from  these 
walls  into  the  countenances  of  their  sons ! They  will  find  them  radiant  with 
hope  at  the  revived  industry  all  over  the  land  ; they  will  read  in  them  assurances 
of  a happy  and  united  brotherhood ; they  will  see  that  they  beam  with  the  satis- 
faction of  charitable  deeds  to  the  unfortunate  of  their  number ; and  they  cannot 
fail  to  catch  a glimpse  of  that  benignity  which  comes  only  with  the  consciousness 
of  duty  honorably  discharged.  Gentlemen,  I share  with  each  of  you  the  gratifi- 
cation that  we  worthily  uphold  the  renown  of  this  venerable  Association ! 

Mr.  Josiah  B.  Richardson,  who  was  expelled  from  membership 
by  the  Government,  Nov.  20  last,  appeared  and  asked  to  present 
to  the  Association  a written  appeal. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  J.  Milton  Roberts,  it  was 

Voted,  To  allow  Mr.  Richardson  ten  minutes  to  present  his  appeal. 

The  appeal  was  then  read  by  Mr.  Richardson  ; whereupon  it 
was  voted  that  it  be  considered  at  the  next  quarterly  meeting  of 
the  Association. 

The  chair  appointed  Messrs.  J.  Fitch,  J.  M.  Wightman,  and 
G.  W.  Stevens  a committee  to  collect  and  report  the  ballots  for  a 
President  for  the  ensuing  }’ear,  who  subsequently  reported  the 
choice  of  Charles  W.  Slack  for  that  position. 

The  chair  appointed  Messrs.  William  Leavitt,  John  B.  Wilson, 
and  U.  H.  Coffin  a committee  to  collect  and  report  the  ballots 
for  Vice-President,  who  subsequently  reported  the  choice  of  Na- 
thaniel J.  Bradlee  for  that  position. 

The  first-named  committee  above  was  appointed  to  collect  and 
report  the  ballots  for  Secretary,  who  subsequently  reported  the 
choice  of  Joseph  L.  Bates  for  that  position. 

The  second-named  committee,  as  above,  was  appointed  to  col- 
lect and  report  the  ballots  for  Treasurer,  who  subsequently  reported 
the  choice  of  Frederic  W.  Lincoln  for  that  position. 
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The  first-named  committee,  as  above,  was  appointed  to  collect 
and  report  the  ballots  for  Trustees,  who  subsequently  reported  the 
choice  of  Thomas  Leavitt,  James  C.  Tucker,  Ezekiel  B.  Stud- 
let,  Joseph  W.  Hill,  John  F.  Bacon,  Leonard  F.  Creesy, 
James  G.  Haynes,  Henry  A.  Turner,  Lemuel  M.  Ham,  Alonzo 
W.  Folsom,  William  Carpenter,  and  George  F.  Shepard,  for 
those  positions. 

The  second-named  committee,  as  above,  was  appointed  to  collect 
and.  report  the  ballots  for  a Committee  of  Relief,  who  subsequently 
reported  the  choice  of  Isaiah  Goodwin,  Thomas  Gogin,  George 
Nowell,  Paul  D.  Wallis,  Samuel  F.  Summers,  Nathaniel  M. 
Lowe,  John  Mack,  Benjamin  F.  Dewing,  and  Alfred  A.  Childs, 
for  this  position 

The  oath  of  office  was  administered  to  the  Secretar}T  by  the  Pres- 
ident, a justice  of  the  peace. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  J.  Fitch,  it  was 

Voted,  That  the  Treasurer  be  and  is  hereby  authorized  to  pay  all  bills  for  con- 
struction of  the  new  building  which  may  be  approved  by  a majority  of  the  Build- 
ing Committee. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  E.  Torrey,  it  was 

Voted,  To  print  the  address  of  the  President,  including  the  annual  report  of  the 
Treasurer,  in  pamphlet  form,  for  the  information  of  members. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  George  Coolidge,  it  was 

Voted,  That  the  sum  of  eleven  thousand  dollars  he  appropriated  to  meet  the 
estimated  expenses  of  the  Association  for  the  current  year. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  James  G.  Haynes,  it  was 

Voted,  That  no  committee  of  the  Association  or  Government  shall  decide  any 
question  calling  for  an  outlay  of  money  except  at  a regular  meeting  of  the  corn, 
mittee,  duly  called,  notice  of  which  shall  have  been  sent  to  each  member  of  the 
committee;  and  the  Treasurer  of  the  Association  is  hereby  requested  to  refuse 
payment  of  all  claims  unless  they  have  received  the  approval  of  a majority  of  the 
Finance  Committee. 

Mr.  Edward  Atkinson  resigned  his  place  as  a member  of  the 
Building  Committee ; and,  on  motion,  the  Government  was  directed 
to  fill  the  vacanc}’  in  the  committee  caused  by  his  resignation. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  George  Nowell,  it  was 

Voted,  To  add  to  the  committee  on  the  new  exhibition  building  the  Board  of 
Government. 
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On  motion  of  Mr.  L.  Miles  Standish,  it  was 

Voted,  That  the  President  call  a meeting  of  the  Association  within  four  weeks 
of  this  date  to  present  a report  from  the  Building  Committee  of  the  estimated 
cost  of  the  new  building. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  William  Leavitt,  it  was 

Voted,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  be  presented  to  the  members  of  the 
Board  of  Government  and  Committee  of  Relief,  whose  term  of  service  expires 
this  evening. 

Adjourned. 

Attest:  JOSEPH  L.  BATES, 

Secretary. 
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Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  Association. 


Wednesday,  January  18,  1882. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  this  evening,  at 
seven  o’clock,  at  the  Mechanics’  Building,  Huntington  Avenue.  Presi- 
dent Slack  occupied  the  chair. 

Mr.  L.  M.  Standish  offered,  for  the  consideration  of  the  meeting,  a 
declaration  and  a vote,  confirming  the  action  of  the  Association  at 
the  meeting  held  Dec.  21,  1881,  as  follows,  which  was  unanimously 
adopted : — 

At  the  animal  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  Association 
duly  called  and  notified,  held  at  the  building  of  said  corporation  on  Huntington 
avenue  and  West  Newton  street,  in  Boston,  on  the  eighteenth  day  of  January, 
A.D.  1882,  in  the  notice  of  which  meeting  was  inserted  the  following  words,  “to 
see  whether  the  corporation  will  confirm  mortgage  upon  its  real  estate  on  Hunt- 
ington avenue  and  West  Newton  street,  given  under  vote  of  meeting  held 
December  21,  1881,”  and  at  which  meeting  a quorum  was  present  and  acting,  it 
was  Voted : That  the  mortgage  on  real  estate  of  the  Massachusetts  Charitable 
Mechanic  Association  situated  on  Huntington  avenue  and  West  Newton  street, 
in  Boston,  given  to  the  Suffolk  Savings-Bank  for  Seamen  and  Others,  dated 
December  28,  1881,  duly  signed  on  behalf  of  the  corporation  by  its  President, 
Vice  President,  and  Treasurer,  sealed  with  the  corporate  seal,  and  duly  acknowl- 
edged as  the  free  act  and  deed  of  the  corporation,  by  its  Treasurer,  and  left  for 
record  with  Suffolk  Deeds  on  the  fifth  day  of  January,  1882,  with  the  note 
secured  thereby,  be  and  hereby  are  ratified  and  confirmed. 

The  Treasurer’s  annual  report  was  read,  and  by  vote  accepted. 

The  President,  in  behalf  of  the  Building  Committee,  made  a verbal 
report,  which  was  accepted. 
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Mr.  Thomas  Gogin,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Relief,  offered 
their  annual  report:  The  number  of  recipients  at  the  commencement 
of  the  year  was  thirty-nine  ; the  number  added  during  the  year,  eight ; 
making  forty-seven  who  had  received  aid  from  the  committee.  Five 
of  this  number  died  during  the  year,  leaving  fortj'-two  to  be  as- 
sisted by  the  Association.  The  receipts  of  the  committee  for  the 
year  have  been  — from  drafts  on  the  Treasurer  . . $4,650  00 

From  committee  of  last  year  ......  54  63 


84,704  63 

. $4,646  00 
.#  16  56 

42  07 

$4,704  63 

The  President  read  his  annual  report,  and  obituary  notices  of  the 
deceased  members  for  the  past  year,  as  follows  : — 


Disbursements  to  beneficiaries 
Incidental  expenses 
Balance  to  new  account 


THE  PRESIDENT’S  ADDRESS. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Association  : — 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  the  most  eventful  in  the  history  of  the  Associa- 
tion, with  measures  taken,  and  acts  performed,  that  must  have  an  abiding  influ- 
ence on  all  its  future  operations. 


FINANCIAL  CONDITION. 

The  Government,  under  the  requirements  of  the  Constitution,  make  report  of 
the  financial  condition  of  the  Association  up  to  the  10th  inst.,  as  follows  : — 


The  Treasurer’s  receipts  were  as  follows  : 

Balance  of  1880  account $23,348  06 

From  Investments  and  interest 7,219  21 

“ Admissions,  assessments,  etc.  ......  4,711  00 

“ Rentals  844  27 

“ Fourteenth  Exhibition 112,946  20 

“ Old  material 468  53 

“ Suffolk  Savings-Bank,  loan  on  mortgage  ....  200,000  00 

“ Triennial  festival 114  00 

“ Repayment  of  loan  by  Continental  National  Bank  . . 100,000  00 

“ Loans  on  temporary  account 170,000  00 


$619,651  27 
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His  payments  have  been  as  follows  : — 

o Committee  of  Relief  ....... 

$4,650 

00 

Families  of  deceased  members  ..... 

1,500 

00 

Printing,  advertising,  and  incidentals  .... 

564 

66 

Insurance  ......... 

1,052 

00 

Janitor,  gas,  water,  and  heating  ..... 

3,580 

41 

Rent  of  old  hall  and  storage  of  property .... 

2,650 

00 

Interest  account  ........ 

2,261 

82 

Indebtedness  ......... 

100,000 

00 

Salaries  of  officers 

1,500 

00 

Triennial  festival  ........ 

3,420 

33 

Brewster  memorial 

1,000 

00 

Continental  National  Bank  loan  ..... 

20,000 

00 

Construction  of  new  building 

327,085 

77 

Furniture  for  new  building  ...... 

3,359 

01 

Account  of  Fourteenth  Exhibition  ..... 

80,382 

41 

Balance  to  1882  account  (Jan.  10,  1882)  .... 

66,644 

86 

$619,651 

27 

PROPERTY. 

The  property  of  the  Association  comprises  : — 

Land  on  Huntington  avenue,  with  building  and  contents  . . $500,000  00 

Revere-Hoiise  stock,  at  par 65,000  00 

Policy  in  Mass.  Hospital  Life  Ins.  Co 9,166  89 

Cash  in  bank  and  on  hand,  $66,644.86  (less  amount  due  on  bills 

rendered,  say  $30,000) 36,644  86 


$610,811  75 


INSURANCE. 

Policies  of  insurance  are  held  as  follows  : — 


On  building $100,000  00 

On  furniture,  etc 5,000  00 


$105,000  00 


ESTIMATES  FOR  1882. 


The  Finance  Committee  make  the  following  estimates  of  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures for  the  current  year  : — 


Income  from  Dividends  on  stocks  . 

“ Admissions  and  assessments 

* ‘ Shattuck  fund  . 

“ ‘Leasing  of  halls 


$5,200  00 
5,000  00 
366  67 
30,000  00 


Total  receipts  (estimated) 


$40,566  67 
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Expenditure  for  Interest  on  loans $11,000  00 

“ Committee  of  Relief 5,000  00 

“ Families  of  deceased  members  ....  2,000  00 

“ Salaries  of  officers 1,300  00 

“ Pay  of  superintendent,  janitor,  watchmen,  etc.  . 8,000  00 

“ Gas,  water,  fuel,  etc 5,000  00 

“ ' Incidentals 500  00 


Total  expenditures  (estimated) 


$32,800  00 


PRESENT  INDEBTEDNESS. 

The  obligations  of  the  Association  have  been  given  by  its  officers,  under  formal 


votes,  as  follows  : — 

Mortgage  on  land  and  building $200,000  00 

Temporary  loans 70,000  00 


$270,000  00 


APPROPRIATION  REQUIRED  FOR  1882. 

The  Finance  Committee  deem  that  the  income,  with  our  customary  good  for- 
tune, will  be  sufficient  to  pay  all  accruing  bills  without  special  appropriation  for 
a deficit;  and  they  recommend  to  the  Association  that  the  entire  income  be 
appropriated  for  the  expenditures  of  the  year. 

UTILIZATION  OF  BUILDING. 

The  chief  item  of  Our  estimated  income  will  be  from  the  leasing  of  the  various 
halls  of  our  building,  which  is  put  down  at  $30,000.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
have  an  income  quite  as  large  as  this,  to  meet  our  expenditure  for  interest, 
etc.  To  this  end  it  should  be  our  first  duty  to  establish  a superintendent  of 
the  building, — a man  of  experience  and  address, — who  not  only  will  answer 
all  inquiries  for  apartments,  but  seek  out  business  among  those  projecting 
entertainments.  He  should  have  a “down-town”  office,  at  which  he  can 
be  consulted  for  one  hour  at  noonday,  besides  general  attendance  at  the 
building.  Our  apartments,  rightly  cared  for,  can  be  made  available  for  almost 
every  social  and  art  occasion — musical  festivals,  military  displays,  political 
gatherings,  chamber  concerts,  lectures,  athletic  games,  — even  weddings,  family 
gatherings,  club  dinners,  society  meetings,  etc.  There  is  room  for  all,  and 
for  many  in  concurrence,  through  ability  to  occupy  different  and  independent 
portions  of  the  edifice.  There  never  has  been  a more  convenient  or  accessible 
structure  erected  for  such  manifold  purposes,  and  “ the  right  man”  for  us  is  he 
who  can  get  the  larger  income  from  all  these  sources. 

In  this  connection  I may  say  that  one  or  two  applications  have  been  received 
for  the  leasing  of  our  entire  premises  by  the  year,  to  outside  parties,  of  probably 
ample  responsibility,  who  proposed  sub-letting,  their  lease  conditioned  on  the 
Association’s  using  their  hall  for  meetings,  and  the  giving  of  exhibitions  at  any 
time  when  found  expedient  to  do  so.  While  this  disposition  of  the  building 
would  save  the  officers  much  labor,  time,  and  possible  anxiety,  and  the  Associ- 


ation  be  in  receipt  of  a large  guaranteed  income,  I have  held  to  the  view  that 
having,  at  great  expense,  put  up  this  extensive  building  with  the  declared  purpose 
of  accommodating  the  public  as  never  before  in  this  city  — which,  in  one  sense, 
is  our  return  for  the  generous  favor  we  have  received  from  it  for  a long  series  of 
years  — it  would  be  hardly  creditable  now  to  lodge  it  in  the  hands  of  any  man- 
agers who  would  have  the  power  to  deny  any  class  of  our  citizens  its  use  at  a 
reasonable  compensation.  The  merit  which  belongs  to  the  Association  for  the 
erection  should  continue  by  its  control  and  leasing  of  the  halls  for  all  laudable 
purposes. 

CHARITIES. 

The  Committee  of  Relief,  as  you  have  heard,  have  received  from  the  Treasury 
the  sum  of  $4650,  which  has  doubtless  been  wisely  disbursed.  The  amount  of 
funeral  benefits  becoming  due  to  families  of  deceased  members  since  our  last 
annual  meeting  aggregates  $1,875. 

THE  APPRENTICES’  ASSOCIATION. 

Not  much  has  been  heard  from  these  young  men  the  past  year.  They  cele- 
brated their  sixty-first  anniversary,  in  our  old  hall,  on  the  22d  of  February  last, 
and  since  that  date  they  have  made  no  sign.  Their  library  was  boxed  and 
removed  to  this  building,  with  the  Association’s  effects,  in  September  last,  and,  if 
they  do  not  come  to  life  and  claim  their  books,  the  property  reverts  to  this  Asso- 
ciation. 

THE  ASSOCIATION’S  LIBRARY,  ETC.  4 

The  books,  cases,  and  apparatus  which  so  long  occupied  the  middle  room 
of  the  late  hall,  undisturbed  and  dust-covered,  were  removed  to  this 
building  by  vote  of  the  Government,  and  are  now  in  the  basement  of  the 
octagon,  partly  boxed,  and  considerably  dilapidated.  I suggest  that  the  Asso- 
ciation, if  it  prefers  to  keep  the  disused  library,  rather  than  deposit  it  in  the 
Public  Library,  make  an  appropriation  for  cases,  etc.,  so  that  not  only  the  books, 
but  the  other  movable  property,  — some  of  it  interesting  and  valuable  from  his- 
toric, industrial,  and  military  associations, — be  placed  where  it  can  be  seen  to 
advantage,  and  utilized  when  it  is  necessary. 

SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Under  the  new  arrangement  with  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
by  which  we  are  credited  with  an  average  of  two  scholarships  per  year,  in 
acknowledgment  of  our  bequest  to  it,  we  have  filled  the  quota  for  the  current 
year.  We  are  at  present  entitled  to  six  unfilled  scholarships.  The  whole  quota 
of  our  beneficiaries  is  12. 


ANNALS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  Buckingham’s  annals  of  the  Association  were  brought  down  to  the  com- 
pletion and  occupancy  of  our  late  hall,  in  1860.  More  than  a fifth  of  a century  has 
since  elapsed,  and  we  are  in  a more  commodious  building.  The  two  halls  mark 
important  eras  in  our  career.  It  seems  proper  that  our  written  history  should  be 
continued  to  the  beginning  of  this  year.  It  is  known  that  our  secretary,  Mr. 
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Bates,  has  made  a compendium  of  the  principal  events  in  our  life  since  Mr. 
Buckingham’s  annals  ceased ; and  I suggest  that  the  Association  take  measures 
for  the  preparation  and  printing  of  the  same,  if  deemed  advisable,  provided  they 
can  be  had  of  the  compiler  at  a reasonable  cost  for  the  labor  bestowed,  as  I doubt 
not  will  be  the  case. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENTS. 

The  revised  constitution  of  1879  has  been  amended  the  past  year  in  the  matter 
of  the  cost  to  members  participating  in  the  triennial  festival,  — the  same  being  as- 
sumed by  the  Association,  rather  than  assessed  upon  the  members ; also,  as  re- 
gards an  examination  of  the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer  and  Secretary  in 
December,  prior  to  the  annual  meeting,  leaving  this  duty  to  be  accomplished 
later,  to  conform  to  the  present  time  of  holding  the  annual  session.  Practically, 
the  constitution  has  also  been  amended  by  suspending  the  clause  prohibiting 
members  of  the  Government  from  being  pecuniarily  interested  in  any  transaction 
to  which  the  Association  is  a party  in  interest.  Under  this  suspension  several 
members  of  the  Government  furnished  labor  or  supplies  for  the  new  building. 

SELECTION  OF  OFFICERS. 

In  this  connection  I would  call  your  attention  to  the  manner  in  which  nomina- 
tions of  officers  are  now  made,  with  a suggestion  that  it  possibly  may  be  im- 
proved. The  nominating  board  is  now  the  twelve  trustees,  ex-officiis , and 
thirteen  members,  named  by  their  associates  who  are  not  members  of  the 
Government,”  making  twenty-five  in  all.  This  would  seem  to  secure  an  equi- 
table selection  from  all  callings  and  localities ; but  the  result  thus  far  has  proved 
that  the  plan  has  not  worked  so  evenly  as  was  anticipated.  In  the  olden  time, 
when  the  Government  perpetuated  the  succession,  care  seems  to  have  been  taken 
to  make  up  a list  of  officers  that  represented,  as  nearly  as  might  be,  all  trades 
and  all  sections  of  the  city.  Now,  by  an  examination  of  the  ticket  that  you  are 
called  upon  to  vote  to-night,  you  will  find  that  out  of  the  sixteeen  candidates  to 
be  chosen,  twelve,  or  three-fourths,  are  connected,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  the 
building  interests.  Only  the  treasurer,  secretary,  and  two  trustees,  are  without 
this  category.  In  the  matter  of  residence,  the  singularity  of  the  selections  is  not 
so  observable.  I do  not  doubt  but  that  this  make-up  was  inadvertent ; but  with  the 
large  property  now  held  by  the  Association,  aggregating  over  $600,000,  as  well  as 
from  the  needs  likely  to  be  experienced,  the  whole  body  of  membership,  as  well 
as  special  lines  of  industrial  talent,  should  be  adequately  represented.  Whether 
a provision  of  the  constitution  is  required,  or  not,  for  this  purpose,  I leave  your  wis- 
dom to  determine.  I would  suggest,  however,  that  there  be  an  amendment  that 
shall  provide  that  vacancies  in  the  Government  occurring  at  other  times  than  the 
annual  meeting  shall  be  filled  for  only  the  remainder  of  the  term  of  the  first 
elected.  This  will  obviate  the  difficulty  to  be  experienced  next  year,  when 
six  members  go  out,  with  only  two  this  year.  The  same  provision  should  apply 
to  the  Board  of  Relief. 


THE  REVERE-HOUSE  STOCK. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  the  Government  requested  the  President, 
Vice-President  and  Treasurer  to  consider  the  expediency  of  selling  the  Associa- 
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tion’s  stock  in  the  Revere  House,  and  applying  the  proceeds  to  the  cancellation, 
so  far  as  possible,  of  the  debt  on  the  new  building.  This  was  a problem  of  such 
delicacy  the  committee  have  moved  slowly  in  the  matter.  There  is  about  an 
evenly  divided  opinion  as  to  the  wisdom  of  this  proposed  action.  If  the  Revere 
House  maintains  its  present  standing  and  income,  the  stock  is  as  profitable  a one 
as  we  could  ask, — netting  several  per  cent,  per  thousand  dollars  more  than  what 
our  loan  is  costing  us.  Besides,  it  is  argued,  the  income  is  about  equal  to  what 
we  pay  annually  for  charity,  and  hence  is  a sort  of  guarantee  fund  for  that 
feature  of  our  Association.  On  the  other  hand,  prudent  and  far-seeing  men  say 
that  immediate  escape  from  debt  is  always  the  wiser  course,  and  that  no  one 
can  foretell  what  the  ultimate  destiny  of  hotel  property  “ down  town”  is  to  be. 
On  this  subject  the  opinion  of  one  intelligent  man  is  possibly  as  good  as  an- 
other’s, and  the  Government  will  doubtless  be  willing  the  Association  should 
determine  the  question,  rather  than  themselves. 

MINOR  EVENTS. 

Among  the  minor  events  of  the  past  year  was  notice  by  the  Government  of  the 
death  of  Gilbert  Attwood,  a public-spirited  citizen  of  Boston  (and  grandson  of 
Samuel  Gilbert,  once  Secretary  of  our  Association),  who  very  actively  and 
generously  aided  the  managers  of  the  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  Exhibitions  in 
organizing  the  art  galleries  of  those  displays,  — a tribute  of  respect  that  his 
memory  fully  deserved. 

The  appeal  of  Josiah  B.  Richardson  from  the  Government’s  action  in  expel- 
ling him  from  the  Association  was  heard  at  length,  on  the  20th  of  April,  and, 
by  a unanimous  vote,  the  Association  confirmed  the  decision  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  1880. 

By  the  action  of  the  Government,  on  the  12th  of  September,  notice  was  served 
on  the  owners  of  our  late  building  that  we  should  vacate  the  premises  on  the 
first  of  November.  This  was  accordingly  done,  all  sub-rentals  prior  to  that  date 
accruing  to  the  Association. 

With  the  occupancy  of  the  new  building,  one  of  the  first  evidences  of  the 
esteem  of  the  public,  in  a private  form,  was  the  generous  gift,  by  Gen.  Augustus 
P.  Martin,  of  the  head-quarters’  flag  that  accompanied  him  in  all  the  campaigns 
of  the  late  civil  war,  — in  which  he  bore  so  gallant  a part ; the  chief  marshal’s 
flag  used  at  the  trades’  procession  of  1880 ; and  the  baton  which  he  used  on  the 
occasion  of  the  dedication  of  the  soldiers’  monument,  in  1877,  of  the  city  of 
Boston,  — with  the  confident  belief  that  they  would  be  placed  in  our  archives  to 
be  transmitted  to  our  successors. 


DECEASED  MEMBERS. 

The  number  of  deceased  members  the  past  year  is  twenty-five,  corresponding 
to  the  same  number  the  previous  year,  and  thirty-one  the  first  year  of  ray  admin- 
istration (making  eighty-one  in  all  for  whom  I have  had  the  melancholy  satis- 
faction of  preparing  brief  notices  of  their  merits).  There  has  also  been  the 
death  of  one  honorary  member,  Hon.  Alexander  H.  Bullock,  of  Worcester. 
Those  members  deceased  this  year  are  the  following  : — 
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Samuel  S.  Pettingill, 
William  S.  Lutted,  Jr., 
John  N.  Devereux, 
James  H.  Thayer, 
Elbridge  Brown, 

Samuel  H.  Newman, 
George  F.  Gwinn, 

John  Stevens, 

Amos  C.  Sanborn, 
Charles  Davis, 

William  P.  Butterfield. 
Thomas  D.  Morris, 


George  B.  Foster, 
George  W.  Vinton, 
Thomas  Cunningham, 
Andrew  J.  Morse, 
Isaac  B.  Waitt, 


Albert  Bridges, 


William  R.  Huston, 
Benjamin  C.  Poole, 


Horatio  D.  Donnell, 


Sherlock  Spooner, 
Smith  W.  Nichols, 
Harrison  O.  Briggs. 


George  H.  Leman, 

Samuel  S.  Pettingill,  72  years  of  age,  was  admitted  as  a ship-joiner  in  1838. 
He  was  born  in  Bath,  Me.,  in  1808,  coming  to  this  State  in  1833.  For  thirty 
years  he  was  in  business  on  Commercial  street,  in  this  city,  in  the  firm  of  Pet- 
tingill & Donnell,  and,  by  his  energy  and  enterprise,  caused  the  old-fashioned 
mechanics  in  his  line  to  put  forth  their  best  efforts.  He  retired  from  business 
about  ten  years  ago.  He  was  a genial,  warm-hearted,  honest,  and  upright  man, 
without  an  enemy  in  the  world.  He  resided  for  some  time  in  Chelsea,  and  sub- 
sequently in  Revere,  where  he  died,  leaving  a comfortable  property,  and  a widow 
and  two  daughters. 

William  S.  Lutted,  Jr.,  as  a steam  and  gas  fitter,  became  a member  in  1871. 
He  was  of  Scotch  origin,  and,  coming  to  this  country  at  the  age  of  six  years,  lived  at 
South  Weymouth  and  South  Boston.  He  served  an  apprenticeship  with  his  father 
and  elder  brother,  and  subsequently  went  into  business  with  a brother,  Thomas, 
at  South  Boston.  He  was  in  our  fifth  regiment  in  the  late  war,  and  contracted 
malarial  fever,  which  subsequently  ripened  into  consumption,  from  which  he  died. 
IJe  was  a single  man,  leaving  an  aged  father  and  mother  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances. 

John  N.  Devereux,  sailmaker,  became  a member  in  1873.  He  was  born  in 
Marblehead,  in  1818,  and  consequently  was  in  his  63d  year.  He  passed  a brief 
portion  of  his  mature  life  in  Gloucester,  and  then  came  to  Boston,  where,  in  the 
palmy  days  of  our  city’s  ship-ownership,  he  became  a leading  member  of  his 
craft.  He  was  fond  of  public  life,  and  took  a warm  interest  in  politics,  having  a 
ready  and  sometimes  eloquent  tongue,  and  naturally  was  a fireman,  a member  of 
the  city  councils  of  both  Charlestown  and  Boston,  of  other  charitable  organizations 
besides  this,  winding  up  his  public  career  in  the  office  of  Sealer  of  Weights  and 
Measures  of  this  city.  His  energy,  public  spirit,  and  genial  and  hearty  manners, 
made  him  many  friends. 

James  H.  Thayer,  as  a painter,  was  admitted  in  1873.  He  was  a native  of 
Cambridge,  and,  with  a brother,  succeeded  his  father,  Richard  Thayer,  who  estab- 
lished the  business  there  in  1790.  He  was  a man  of  thorough  uprightness,  fair 
dealing,  and  faithful  work.  He  was  a member  of  the  Baptist  Church,  and  a con- 
sistent and  worthy  professor  of  religion.  He  was  in  the  Cambridge  City  Govern- 
ment as  alderman  in  1861  and  1863,  and  held  other  public  positions,  in  which  he 
manifested  his  integrity  and  conscientiousness.  At  his  funeral  his  own  workmen 
bore  his  remains,  contributing  also  a floral  tribute  of  their  deep  regard. 
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Elbridge  Brown  was  admitted,  as  a hatter,  in  1837.  He  was  a well-known 
contemporary  of  Major  Joseph  Eaton  and  Robert  Bacon  in  the  same  vocation  at 
the  North  End,  having  a shop  in  Ann  street.  He  was  a most  worthy  man  ; and 
having  become  interested  in  a hat-moulding  machine,  on  which  he  accumulated 
some  means,  he  removed  to  Norwalk,  Conn.  He  died  at  Norwalk. 

Samuel  H.  Newman,  tailor,  was  admitted  in  1834.  He  was  a native  of  Bos- 
ton, born  at  the  North  End,  in  June,  1802,  and  at  his  death  was  78  years  and  10 
months  old.  He  was  a son  of  the  famous  sexton  of  Christ  Church,  — the  “ Old 
North,”  — who  hung  out  the  signals  in  the  tower  on  the  evening  of  April  18,  1775, 
to  indicate  to  Paul  Revere  that  the  British  would  leave  on  their  expedition  to  Lex- 
ington and  Concord  by  water  rather  than  by  land.  He  bore  well  his  patriotic 
renown,  being  a man  of  great  dignity,  courteous  ways,  simple  tastes,  and  indus- 
trious habits.  Until  advancing  years  made  it  inconvenient  for  him  to  be  out  even- 
ings, he  was  usually  attendant  on  our  meetings,  though  he  followed  his  vocation 
to  the  last.  He  was  a worthy  Bostonian  in  all  respects. 

George  F.  Gwinn  joined  the  Association  in  1834,  as  a hair-dresser.  For  over 
fifty  years  he  had  been  in  business  on  or  near  State  street,  a part  of  the  time  in 
the  firm  of  Gwinn  & Reeves.  He  passed  his  earlier  years  in  Salem,  and,  coming 
to  Boston,  made  friends,  who  induced  him  to  join  this  body,  as  well  as  the  Handel 
and  Haydn  Society,  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Co.,  and  other  organi- 
zations. He  was  eminently  social,  and  placed  great  value  on  his  connection  with 
the  various  associations.  He  resided  in  Cambridge,  and  had  reached  his  74th 
year.  r 

John  Stevens  was  an  architect,  joining  the  Association  in  1870.  He  was  con- 
spicuous for  church-building,  — erecting  his  one  hundred  and  thirteenth  at  St. 
John,  N.  B.,  after  the  late  great  fire  there,  — and  subsequently  for  working  largely 
for  the  late  Cyrus  Wakefield,  doing  much  of  the  labor  at  Wakefield,  where  he 
for  a time  resided.  He  was  a man  of  considerable  ability  in  his  time,  though  he 
was  not  fortunate  in  the  accumulation  of  property.  His  real  estate  shrunk  in  the 
late  financial  depression,  and  he  was  left  almost  penniless.  He  died  at  Worces- 
ter, at  ah  advanced  age. 

Amos  C.  Sanborn  was  admitted  as  a stone-cutter,  in  1835,  and  was  marked 
through  a long  business  life  by  fidelity  to  his  obligations.  He  was  a most  worthy 
man  in  all  respects,  — quiet,  sympathetic,  and  courteous.  He  was  an  old  citizen 
of  Cambridge,  having  his  extensive  works  on  Bridge  street,  East  Cambridge.  He 
had  served  in  both  branches  of  the  city  government,  and  was  universally 
respected.  His  age  was  75. 

Charles  Davis  was  also  admitted,  as  a stone-cutter,  in  1859.  He  was  likewise 
a quiet  man,  without  final  success  in  life.  He  was  born  in  Pelham,  N.  H.,  in 
1817,  coming  to  Boston  in  1839.  He  furnished  stone  for  the  Bedford-st.  school- 
house,  the  Derne-st.  reservoir,  the  enlargement  of  the  State  House,  the  City  Hos- 
pital, and  other  buildings, — doing  business  both  in  this  city  and  Cambridge- 
port.  He  was  the  first  superintendent  of  labor  on  our  new  building,  and,  despite 
his  age,  stood  the  blasts  of  last  winter  very  creditably  in  the  discharge  of  his 
trust.  He  died  the  last  of  spring.  His  endeavor  was* to  live  a blameless  life, 
and  deal  justly  by  all,  notwithstanding  his  latter  days  were  clouded  by  loss  of 
property,  want  of  profitable  employment,  and  failing  health. 

William  P.  Butterfield  was  admitted,  as  a leather-dresser,  in  1845.  He  sub- 
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sequently  worked  into  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  leather  for  piano-forte  pur- 
poses, and  did  quite  a good  business.  He  resided  at  Cambridge.  He  was  71 
years  of  age. 

Thomas  D.  Morris  was  admitted,  as  a painter,  in  1854.  He  was  an  old  and 
prominent  citizen  of  the  West  End  of  Boston.  He  was  a native  of  Sumterville, 
S.  C.,  but  early  came  to  Boston,  where  he  long  had  the  favor  of  leading  archi- 
tects and  mechanics.  In  later  years  he  went  into  the  manufacture  of  paints,  and 
for  a while  did  well,  but,  failing  to  protect  his  specialty  by  a patent,  larger 
manufacturers  supplanted  him,  and  seriously  crippled  his  income.  He  was  a 
quarter-century  member  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  and  of  the  Church 
of  the  Advent,  and  had  served  two  terms  in  the*  Legislature.  He  was  a pro- 
nounced anti-slavery  man,  with  strong  convictions  of  right  and  duty,  and  of  ster- 
ling integrity.  He  died,  at  the  age  of  69. 

George  H.  Leman,  a shipsmith,  was  admitted  in  1836.  He  was  one  of  two 
brothers,  who  succeeded  their  father,  John  Leman,  in  the  same  business,  and 
who  joined  the  Association  at  the  same  time  from  a favorable  opinion  formed  of  it 
by  their  father’s  connection.  A worthy  and  industrious  man,  and  a good  suc- 
cessor of  an  excellent  mechanic,  though  of  somewhat  brusque  and  independent 
ways.  His  age  was  53. 

George  B.  Foster,  watchmaker,  was  of  Salem  origin,  and  quite  active  before 
he  came  to  Boston.  Here  he  was  associated  with  leading  jewelry  houses,  and 
was  long  on  Tremont  row.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Association  in  1849.  He  had 
military  and  antiquarian  tastes,  and  was  an  occasional  contributor  to  the  Salem 
and  other  newspapers.  He  was  a genial  and  companionable  man,  who  made  a 
reasonable  competence,  on  which  he  subsisted  in  his  old  age.  He  died  June  24. 
He  retained  a deep  interest  in  the  Association,  and  all  its  operations,  to  the  last. 
His  age  was  over  70. 

George  W.  Yinton,  confectioner,  was  admitted  in  1838.  He  was  well  known 
a generation  ago  as  the  leading  dealer  in  his  line  on  Washington  streetK  and  had 
a large  and  prosperous  trade.  For  a considerable  period  during  his  active  busi- 
ness life  he  was  withdrawn  from  observation,  being  at  the  West.  On  his  return 
he  again  commenced  business  on  Washington  street. 

Thomas  Cunningham,  boiler-maker,  was  admitted  in  1869.  He  was  born  in 
Glasgow,  Scotland,  in  1826,  and  came  to  this  country  a poor  boy.  but  by  industry 
and  enterprise  built  up  a comfortable  competence.  He  was  a man  of  sterling 
integrity.  He  was  a strong  Democrat  in  politics,  and  served  in  the  Legislature 
one  year.  He  took  a deep  interest  in  public  affairs,  and  had  the  respect  of  all 
his  friends.  He  was  also  interested  in  the  Masonic  order.  Besides  his  boiler 
works  at  Charlestown,  he  had  pipe  works  at  East  Boston,  and  owned  real  estate 
in  Chelsea.  He  died  in  his  56th  year,  leaving  two  sons  associated  with  him  in 
business,  and  one  a physician  at  the  City  Hospital,  and  a widow. 

Andrew  J.  Morse  was  admitted  a member  in  1853.  He  was  born  in  Canton, 
Mass.,  in  1815.  He  was  a man  of  great  ingenuity,  a thorough  mechanic,  and 
largely  successful.  Of  late  years  he  manufactured  soda-fountains  and  charging 
apparatus.  He  improved  the  air-pumps,  helmets,  and  other  appliances  for  divers. 
He  was  skilful  also  in  fire  apparatus,  his  chief  invention  in  this  line  being  the 
monitor  nozzle,  by  which  the  power  of  three  streams  of  water  could  be  concen- 
trated in  one,  easily  controlled,  and  playing  in  any  direction'  three  hundred  and 
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fifty  feet.  He  had  a love  for  music  also,  and  was  associated  with  the  late 
Edward  Kendall,  the  famous  bugle-player,  in  some  enterprises,  and  was  largely 
instrumental  in  organizing  Chandler’s  Band  of  Portland.  He  was  once  one  of 
our  trustees.  He  was  a sympathetic  and  helpful  man,  and  left  a prosperous 
business.  He  leaves  a widow,  daughter,  and  son. 

Isaac  B.  Waitt  was  admitted,  in  1836,  as  a shoemaker.  He  was  long  in  busi- 
ness on  School  street,  and  was  a noted  workman,  with  a fine  class  of  customers. 
His  family  was  marked  for  its  excellence,  and  all  his  surroundings  pleasant  and 
agreeable.  He  preferred  a quiet  life,  and  was  widely  respected.  His  age  was 
76. 

Albert  Bridges  was  admitted,  in  1847,  as  a car-builder,  in  which  he  achieved 
some  distinction  in  the  firm  of  Davenport  & Bridges,  Cambridgeport.  He 
removed  some  years  ago  to  Westport,  N.  J.,  where  he  died,  keeping  up  his  con- 
nection with  the  Association,  and  having  a fair  competence. 

William  R.  Huston  (66  years- of  age)  was  admitted,  in  1864,  as  a carpenter. 
He  was  a man  of  energy  and  cordial,  easy  intercourse,  and  prosperous  in  his 
business.  He  was  formerly  a resident  both  of  Dedham  and  Roxbury.  He  went 
to  Providence  to  execute  a contract,  and  gradually  fell  into  bridge  and  factory 
building,  by  which  he  accumulated  considerable  property  both  in  shipping  and 
mills.  He  was  the  builder  of  the  Sagamore  mill  in  Fall  River.  Several  years 
since  he  received  a physical  injury,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  never  fully 
recovered,  though  he  still  kept  up  his  activity  in  business.  He  was  sympathetic 
in  his  friendship,  and  a pleasing,  social  companion. 

Benjamin  C.  Poole  was  admitted,  in  1834,  as  a mast-maker.  For  a long  while 
he  was  conspicuous  as  a leading  man  in  his  business,  being  associated  in  trade 
with  Henr}’'  Pigeon,  with  whom  he  dissolved  in  1850,  and,  proceeding  to  Glouces- 
ter, there  established  himself  successfully.  He  returned  a few  years  since  to 
reside  in  East  Boston.  He  closed  his  days  at  the  age  of  71.  He  had  many 
of  the  traits  of  the  industrious  workers  of  fifty  years  ago  in  our  ship-building 
ranks,  — a quiet  mind,  steady  habits,  and  prudent  gains,  — a man  of  whom  kindly 
words  are  spoken  by  his  old  partner  and  all  who  knew  him. 

Horatio  D.  Donnell  was  a ship-joiner,  who  united  with  the  Association  in 
1864.  He  resided  in  Chelsea,  and  long  had  a shop  on  Broad  street  in  this  city. 
He  was  a skilful  workman,  having  among  other  responsibilities  the  care  of  the 
Bangor  boats.  Of  late  years  misfortune  overtook  him  in  various  forms. 

Sherlock  Spooner  was,  in  early  life,  a cabinet-maker,  at  the  South  End,  and 
united  with  us  in  1843.  He  was,  in  his  prime,  one  of  the  old-fashioned  mechanics, 
whose  work,  before  the  day  of  machinery,  was  done  by  hand,  on  orders  given 
long  before  the  furniture  would  be  needed,  and  which  always  came  out  in  good 
condition  for  use  and  wear.  Subsequently,  through  vicissitude,  he  kept  a small 
exchange  office  on  Blackstone  street,  while  leasing  apartments  on  Kingston 
street,  from  which  he  derived  a precarious  living.  His  advanced  age  has  of  late 
kept  him  from  public  observation.  He  died  at  the  age  of  84. 

Smith  W.  Nichols  was  admitted,  as  a bricklayer,  in  1833.  He  was  born  in  this 
city  in  1809,  but  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  has  lived  in  Melrose.  Always  an 
active  man,  he  did  much  building  in  and  about  Boston.  He  was  interested 
in  military  and  masonic  matters,  as  well  as  mechanical,  and  added  to  his  graces 
a deep  regard  for  Congregational  Unitarianism,  being  one  of  the  originators  of 
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the  society  in  Melrose.  He  had  a long  illness,  dying  at  the  age  of  73,  and 
leaving  a family  of  a widow,  four  sons,  and  three  daughters,  — all  of  whom  can 
glory  in  their  connection  with  him. 

Harrison  O.  Briggs  (57  years  of  age),  the  well-known  shipbuilder,  was 
admitted  in  1860.  Of  the  five  deceased  since  our  last  quarterly  meeting  he 
was  the  only  non-life-member.  He  was  born  in  Scituate  in  1825 ; and  learned 
his  trade  of  his  father  in  that  town.  He  came  to  Boston  when  nineteen,  with  the 
consent  of  his  father,  and  with  his  brother  soon  after  established  the  firm  of  E.  & 
H.  O.  Briggs,  which  built  some  of  the  fastest  clipper  ships  ever  launched. 
He  subsequently  passed  into  steamboating,  and  then  into  banking,  becoming 
the  President  of  the  Bank  of  the  Republic.  He  was  an  alderman  of  Boston  in 
1860,  and  at  different  times  was  a member  of  the  Phillips,  Park  Street,  and  Old 
South  Churches.  He  was  an  upright  and  useful  member  of  the  community, 
and  leaves  a son  and  two  married  daughters,  and  the  memory  of  a pleasant, 
genial  gentleman. 

Of  our  distinguished  deceased  honorary  member,  Hon.  Alexander  H.  Bul- 
lock, it  may  truly  be  said  that  his  death  arrested  the  attention  of  the  whole  State, 
it  occurring  suddenly,  from  apoplexy,  in  the  street,  at  Worcester,  while  outwalk- 
ing. He  was  born  at  Royalston,  in  Worcester  County,  in  1816,  and  consequently 
was  sixty-six  years  old.  He  graduated  at  Amherst  in  1836,  and  studied  law  with 
Emory  Washburn  (another  honorary  member),  and  at  Harvard,  going  to  the  bar 
in  1841.  He  was  a colonel  on  the  staff  of  Governor  John  Davis,  and  served  in 
both  branches  of  the  Legislature;  was  elected  Mayor  of  Worcester  in  1854,  and 
Governor  of  our  State  in  1865,  1866,  and  1867.  He  held  many  other  honorable 
positions.  He  was,  in  early  life,  a brilliant  young  political  orator,  and  his  talent 
for  public  speech  never  deserted  him.  His  literary  accomplishments  were  also 
often  put  to  the  test,  with  favorable  results.  He  was  a most  courteous,  genial 
and  companionable  man,  of  fine  presence  and  superior  executive  ability.  He 
was  admitted  an  honorary  member  in  1865. 

NEW  MEMBERS. 

Since  our  last  annual  meeting  there  have  been  accepted  as  members  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-one  individuals,  against  thirty  for  the  previous  corresponding 
period.  While  this  large  number  shows  that  our  position  as  a useful  body  is  still 
recognized  in  the  community,  a goodly  share  of  the  credit  of  the  large  accession  is 
doubtless  due  to  the  prominence  we  have  had  from  the  late  exhibition,  — each 
similar  event  always  increasing  our  membership  during  the  year  when  occurring. 


THE  NEW  BUILDING. 

A year  ago,  at  this  time,  we  were  telling  of  the  number  of  piles  driven  for  the 
support  of  the  foundation  of  our  new  building.  To-night  we  are  assembled  in 
the  magnificent  and  extensive  edifice  — thus  early  commemorated  by  two  success- 
ful fairs,  a stately  ball,  a first-class  orchestral  concert,  and  several  minor  enter- 
tainments. Already  the  verdict  has  been  pronounced  of  the  most  convenient  and 
perfect  building  for  large  gatherings  in  the  city,  and  the  prospective  source  of  large 
revenue  to  the  Association.  The  corner-stone  was  duly  laid  on  the  15th  of  March 
last,  the  eighty-sixth  anniversary  of  the  formation  of  our  society,  with  addresses 
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by  the  President,  the  Governor  of  the  State,  and  the  Mayor  of  the  city.  In  less 
than  six  months  from  that  date  this  vast  pile,  now  known  as  “the  Mechanics’ 
Building,”  was  ready  for  the  Fourteenth  exhibition  of  industry,  skill,  and  art; 
which  was  duly  opened,  on  the  13th  of  September,  with  addresses  from  the  Vice- 
President,  the  President,  the  Governor  of  the  State,  the  Mayor  of  the  city,  and 
our  greatly  esteemed  senior  honorary  member,  Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop. 

It  was  an  energetic  and  creditable  administration  that  pushed  the  building  along 
with  such  rapidity ; but,  as  with  all  large  buildings  put  up  in  a short  space  of 
time,  it  was  costly  service.  I cannot  add  to  the  reputation  of  the  masons,  Messrs. 
Rumery  and  Lothrop,  who  constructed  its  foundation  and  walls,  in  words  that 
are  more  significant  of  compliment  than  the  edifice  itself,  so  substantial,  propor- 
tionate, and  elegant  in  color  and  ornamentation  ; in  which  qualities  the  architect, 
Mr.  William  G.  Preston,  shares  fully  with  the  builders  in  receiving  the  public 
encomium.  The  wood-work  was  done  by  the  special  committee  on  the  building, 
without  the  intervention  of  any  single  contractor  having  exclusive  supervision. 
This  method  of  construction,  in  my  judgment,  had  some  serious  drawbacks ; but 
it  had,  also,  its  advantages  in  accelerating  the  work,  which,  in  this  case,  was  all- 
essential in  view  of  the  rival  exhibition  of  industry  projected  in  our  city  at  the 
same  time. 

Committee-men  and  members  shared  alike  the  anxiety  to  have  the  building 
completed  by  the  first  of  September ; but  especial  credit  should  be  awarded  Mr. 
Nathaniel  Cummings,  who  devoted  a large  share  of  his  time  for  six  months  to 
looking  after  details  rendered  necessary  by  the  absence  of  a special  contractor ; 
as  well,  also,  to  Mr.  Joseph  F.  Paul,  Avho,  when  the  pinch  came  of  having  the 
building  done  in  season,  or  postponing  the  exhibition  for  at  least  a month,  if  not 
longer,  put  his  well-known  energy  and  all  the  resources  of  his  mill  — to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  orders  of  his  regular  customers  — at  the  service  of  the  Association. 
With  the  responsibility  given  to  him  a week  earlier  than  it  was,  we  should  have 
obviated  the  necessity  of  any  postponement.  Nor  should  the  kindly  disposition 
of  Mr.  Oliver  Ames  (son  of  an  honored  and  public-spirited  father,  and  both 
• enrolled  among  our  members)  be  unrecognized ; who,  rather  than  have  some 
features  thought  necessary  by  the  architect  omitted,  on  the  score  of  economy,  in 
the  exterior  construction,  himself  generously  offered  to  pay  for  their  retention. 
The  twelve  dormer  windows  in  the  grand  hall,  which  light  the  upper  gallery  — 
and  which  the  superintendent  of  the  late  exhibition  and  the  committee  on  space 
united  in  declaring  were  essential  to  utilizing  that  gallery  for  all  the  purposes  of 
exhibitions — were  put  in  at  the  cost  (amounting  to  $1,435.64)  of  this  gentleman. 
Other  members  showed  a like  enthusiam  and  willingness  to  aid,  though  all  their 
proffered  cooperation  could  not  be  accepted.  Much  of  it  found  expression,  later, 
in  the  overture  of  the  Vice-President  to  procure  an  organ  for  the  grand  hall, 
which,  by  the  purchase  of  the  centennial  instrument  at  Philadelphia,  — now  being 
erected  in  that  hall,  — has  already  consumed  $7,200  of  their  means,  and  will  re- 
quire some  $2,800  more.  The  particulars  of  this  gift  the  Vice-President  himself 
will  narrate  later  this  evening. 

It  certainly  is  a credit  to  our  present  membership  that,  after  so  much  delibera- 
tion as  was  necessary  for  the  consideration  of  the  matter  of  a hall  — namely,  from 
1873  to  1879,  when  this  venture  was  recommended  by  myself — it  was  consum- 
mated with  such  unanimity  of  sentiment,  such  speed  of  action,  and  such  satis- 
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faction  to  the  public  and  ourselves.  When  I recall  what  has  been  accomplished 
in  one  short  year,  and  traverse  the  commodious  apartments,  I am  renewedly  sur- 
prised at  our  grasp,  alacrity,  and  success ; and  we  all  have  a right  to  self-gratu- 
lation  in  reading  the  comments  of  the  newspaper  press.  Masters  of  music  and 
elocution  assure  me  there  is  no  such  apartment  for  perfect  acoustics  in  the  United 
States  as  our  grand  hall;  while  for  exhibition  purposes  and  general  utility  our 
other  rooms  have  received  unstinted  praise.  Every  indication  now  is  that  we 
shall  have  most  constant  and  the  best  offers  to  use  all  the  halls  and  their 
appurtenances. 

THE  FOURTEENTH  EXHIBITION. 

If  the  construction  of  our  building  was  a marvel,  no  less  so  was  the  Fourteenth 
Exhibition.  When  I recall  what  elements  of  opposition  we  had  to  encounter  for 
the  first  time  in  our  history  : the  dissatisfaction  of  a few  previous  exhibitors,  from 
various  causes  — some  reparable,  and  others  not;  the  novelty  of  a new  organiza- 
tion in  our  midst,  with  a most  profuse  and  enticing  programme  ; the  enlistment  of 
several  public-spirited  gentlemen  ranked  as  millionnaires,  with  whom  expenditure 
of  large  sums  of  money  was  an  every-day  experience ; the  social  influence  which 
follows  wealth,  however  disseminated ; — when  I consider  our  own  embarrassed 
condition  a year  ago  last  fall,  held  in  court  on  an  absurd  complaint,  unable  to 
move  in  any  direction;  the  commencement  of  this  edifice  in  the  midst  of  winter, 
when  two  feet  of  frost  held  the  earth  through  which  we  drove  our  piles ; the 
anxiety  lest  we  should  not  be  in  season  for  the  opening  day  of  the  exhibition;  the 
holding  back,  and  final  non-appearance,  of  nearly  four  hundred  applicants  to 
whom  space  for  exhibits  was  allotted  — almost  three  hundred  without  the 
courtesy  of  an  explanation,  generally  making  their  choice  to  go  into  the  rival 
exhibition ; the  necessity  of  getting  our  goods  into  the  building  before  the  work- 
men had  left  it,  and  arranging  them  under  the  stress  of  shelter  rather  than  syste- 
matic grouping;  — when  these  combined  drawbacks  are  considered,  I am  tempted 
to  say  that  nothing  short  of  a miracle  saved  us  in  the  fierce  competition  that  was 
pending. 

But  there  were  kindly  influences,  unseen,  all  about  us.  The  community  that 
we  had  served  for  over  forty  years  in  this  direction,  and  never  discreditably,  was 
with  us.  They  felt  it  was  not  good  neighborship  to  erect  another  building  in 
close  proximity  to  our  own,  when  we  had  generously  offered  all  our  facilities  to 
the  parties  projecting  it,  and  when  it  was  known  we  had  been  for  years  con- 
templating this  structure.  They  said  it  was  creditable  in  us  to  move  slowly  and 
surely  in  the  development  of  our  opportunities  for  the  advancement  of  the 
mechanical  and  manufacturing  interests  of  our  section,  so  long  as  we  had  the 
intention  of  meeting  the  public  requirement  as  quickly  as  we  might.  Moreover, 
there  was  a wide-spread  feeling  that  there  was  a systematic  effort  to  undermine  an 
old  and  honored  body  which  had  given  no  provocation  for  such  harsh  treatment. 
The  public  was  glad  to  see  the  courage  and  vigor  of  the  Association  in  going  on 
with  its  work  despite  the  opposition,  so  active,  so  persistent,  and  so  backed  with 
capital  and  influential  names.  It  doubtless  felt,  as  we  felt,  that 

“ He  either  fears  his  fate  too  much, 

Or  his  deserts  are  small, 

Who  dares  not  put  it  to  the  touch 
To  gain  or  lose  it  all!  ” 


At  all  events,  confidence  filled  the  public  mind  that  we  were  the  Association 
for  its  support,  and  we  received  it  unstintedly  from  the  opening  to  the  closing 
day,  — the  receipts  being  larger  than  at  any  prior  exhibition,  and  the  quan- 
tities of  goods  shown  far  in  excess  also.  Had  we  been  able  to  have  opened  on 
the  first  day  of  September,  instead  of  the  thirteenth,  and  not  been  pushed  by 
this  delay  into  the  month  of  November, — of  whose  twelve  days  which  we  took 
seven  were  rainy  and  disagreeable,  — thereby  saving  in  costly  advertising  and 
other  expenses,  we  should,  in  my  judgment,  have  netted  a far  larger  profit  than 
we  did.  But  we  did  well  as  it  was,  and  our  thirty-odd  thousand  dollars’  gain 
have  gone,  cheerfully  contributed,  into  the  construction  account  of  this  elegant 
building. 

We  were  fortunate  in  the  janitor,  the  superintendent,  the  marshals,  and  the 
general  help,  of  our  last  exhibition.  So,  too,  in  regard  to  the  leading  contribu- 
tors, and  especially  the  judges  who  designated  the  awards.  No  managers 
could  ask  a more  intelligent  class  in  both  these  respects.  In  a word,  the  exhi- 
bition was  well  organized,  smoothly  conducted,  and  a source  of  unalloyed  pleas- 
ure to  all  connected  with  it. 

METHOD  OF  BESTOWING  MEDALS. 

If  any  radical  change  is  needed  in  connection  with  our  exhibitions,  I think  it 
should  be  in  the  method  of  bestowing  the  medals.  Each  committee  is  now 
almost  the  sole  judges  of  awards.  They  establish  their  own  standard  of  excel- 
lence for  goods,  and  bestow  medals  accordingly.  Some  are  conservative  in  their 
estimates  of  merit,  while  others  are  found  to  be  generous.  The  result  is  a great 
disparity  in  the  significance  of  the  award.  What  should  obtain  is  that  the 
judges  should  pass  upon  the  articles  in  written  reports,  more  or  less  elaborate,  as 
to  their  merits,  which  should  be  a guide  for  the  bestowal  of  the  awards,  which 
should  then  follow  from  the  Executive  Committee,  or  some  other  authorized 
body,  who,  having  all  the  reports  of  the  entire  exhibition  before  them,  would 
have  a methodical,  systematic,  and  intelligent  basis  on  which  to  predicate  their 
favors,  doubtless  to  the  greater  general  satisfaction. 

THE  GRAND  MEDAL  OF  HONOR. 

A pleasing  innovation  of  this  last  exhibition  was  the  award  of  a grand  medal 
of  honor,  for  the  article  most  conducive  of  human  welfare,  out  of  all  that  should 
be  contributed.  This  suggestion  was  our  ex-President’s  and  present  Treasurer’s, 
Mr.  Lincoln’s,  and  it  at  once  enkindled  a deep  interest  among  proposed  con- 
tributors. To  assure  the  utmost  fairness  of  selection,  it  was  wisely  suggested 
that  a body  wholly  outside  the  Association  should  make  the  choice,  and  the 
designation  was  left  with  a committee  of  the  fellows  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  highest  scientific  body  in  our  land,  said  committee 
being  designated  by  the  Academy  itself.  The  learned  and  disinterested  gentle- 
men charged  with  this  delicate  responsibility  judiciously  conducted  their  ex- 
aminations, with  the  result,  as  you  well  know,  of  pronouncing  the  strength- 
testing machine,  of  Albert  II.  Emery,  at  the  United  States  Arsenal,  — whose 
results  were  before  them,  — deserving  this  high  honor.  This  machine,  built 
by  government  for  its  own  needs,  at  the  National  Arsenal,  at  Watertown,  Mass., 
but  open  to  the  use  of  any  citizen  who  may  want  to  engage  its  powers,  has  the 
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quality  of  tension  and  compression  to  a wonderful  degree,  extending  from  the 
measurement  of  the  strength  of  a horse-hair  to  that  of  an  iron  girder.  Its  crush- 
ing power  is  equally  shown  on  an  egg-shell  or  a block  of  granite.  By  its 
results  new  standards  have  been  established  in  iron  and  steel  manufacture  in 
this  country  as  to  the  strength  of  columns,  beams,  etc.  Indeed,  all  material  that 
passes  into  the  range  of  safety  for  human  life  and  limb  is  made  more  reliable 
through  the  operations  of  this  invention,  which  is  pronounced  by  the  highest 
authorities  remarkable  in  conception  and  adjustment  of  parts,  reflecting  great 
honor  upon  the  designer,  and,  indeed,  upon  American  workmanship.  If  the 
Association  had  done  nothing  else  meritorious  in  regard  to  the  late  exhibition, 
its  connection  with  this  machine,  through  its  award  to  its  inventor,  would  have 
sufficed  to  give  it  an  enduring  . place  in  the  history  of  mechanical  development. 

[At  this  point  the  President  announced  the  presence  of  the  beneficiary  of  the 
grand  medal  of  honor,  Mr.  Albert  H.  Emery,  to  whom,  formally,  he  presented 
the  elegant  token  in  a few  appropriate  words,  and  for  which  Mr.  Emery 
responded  in  suitable  and  happy  terms.] 

THE  OFFICIAL  REPORT  OF  THE  EXHIBITION. 

The  official  report  of  the  late  exhibition,  now  going  through  the  press,  will  be 
found  unusually  interesting  to  all  who  take  a practical  view  of  such  displays. 
The  judges’  reports  are,  in  general,  — especially  on  abstruse  inventions  and 
appliances,  — full  and  exceedingly  well  written,  and  the  whole  information  im- 
parted likely  to  be  of  great  use  in  the  future,  not  only  to  our  own  members,  but 
to  the  whole  mechanical  and  industrial  fraternity. 

THE  TRIENNIAL  FESTIVAL. 

The  twenty-fifth  triennial  festival  followed  the  close  of  the  Exhibition,  on  the 
22d  of  November,  in  our  grand  hall,  some  twenty -two  to  twenty-five  hundred 
persons  being  present.  An  address  on  industrial  development  at  the  South,  with 
suggestions  as  to  the  utilization  of  our  own  means  of  usefulness,  was  made  by 
Edward  Atkinson,  Esq.,  a member.  Brief  remarks  followed  from  the  Vice- 
President,  Hon.  Nathaniel  P.  Banks  (an  honorary  member),  Mr.  Atkinson, 
Rev.  E.  A.  Horton,  of  the  Second  Church,  and  M.  D.  Ross,  Esq. ; a handsome 
collation,  provided  by  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Vinton,  being  served  between  the  formal 
address  and  the  briefer  speeches.  Probably  a larger  number  of  persons  never 
sat  down,  at  the  same  tables,  at  the  same  time,  in  Boston  or  elsewhere,  than  at 
this  feast.  Excellent  music  from  Brown’s  Brigade  Band  enlivened  the  occasion. 
In  all  respects  it  was  a successful  demonstration. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 

Besides  the  income  from  the  leasing  of  our  apartments  in  this  building,  we 
must  depend  largely  for  our  greatly  augmented  needs  upon  our  exhibitions.  We 
are  now  in  condition  to  give  these  at  short  notice  and  quick  preparation.  Should 
the  public  demand  an  annual  display,  we  are  ready  to  accommodate  them.  I 
think,  however,  once  in  two  or  three  years  is  often  enough  for  the  inventive  skill 
of  our  people  to  become  so  far  crystallized  as  to  be  gathered  into  an  exhibition, 
while  as  much  tim.e  as  that  is  needed  to  allay  disappointments  and  allow  con- 
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tributors  to  get  a good  rest  before  again  standing  sentinel  at  their  merchandise  in 
our  halls.  But  I do  not  at  all  hesitate  to  say  — on  the  contrary,  I urge  it  with 
earnestness  — that  should  there  be  a second  effort  to  establish  a display  of 
industry  and  skill  in  our  city  by  the  same  parties  who,  in  the  late  contest,  gave 
us  ample  realization  of  their  opposition,  we  should  be  promptly  in  the  field  for  a 
display,  under  auspices  never  before  equalled,  in  a building  fully  completed, 
which  no  proceedings  of  wilful  individuals  are  likely  to  obstruct,  and  with  the 
sure  background  of  an  interested  and  generous  public. 

STANDING  COMMITTEE  ON  INDUSTRIAL  EXHIBITIONS. 

This  suggestion  leads  me  to  say  that  exhibitions  of  the  kind  which  we  must 
hereafter  give,  to  keep  pace  with  the  growing  development  in  skill  and  art,  are 
becoming  as  much  matters  of  study  and  system  as  even  technical  education 
itself.  Every  leading  nation,  and,  not  infrequently,  subordinate  States,  now 
give  these  exhibitions.  A comparison  of  them  — in  the  matter  of  arrangement 
of  goods,  classification  of  qualities,  bestowal  of  awards,  devices  of  public 
interest  coincident  with  the  inspection  of  the  goods,  with  all  the  subsidiary  condi- 
tions of  excursions,  conveniences,  police  force,  sanitary  arrangements,  etc.,  — by 
a standing  committee  of  the  Association,  who  should  make  a business  of  gathering 
and  epitomizing  the  respective  reports,  if  they  do  not  themselves  personally  attend 
the  displays,  inquiring  into  the  features  of  greatest  success,  etc.,  with  the  view  of 
bringing  this  experience  to  our  aid  in  each  recurring  exhibition,  I cannot  but  feel 
would  be  of  the  utmost  value  to  our  interests.  We  have  already  shown,  in  three 
exhibitions,  that  in  the  introduction  of  acceptable  novelties  of  display  we  have 
only  anticipated  the  public  desire.  So  long  as  we  lead  the  public  taste  in  this 
regard  no  competition  can  injure  us ; and  I would  take  ample  care  that  we 
know  fully  about  all  other  exhibitions  that  may  be  given. 

PERSONAL. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Association  : — 

With  this  address  I practically  close  my  direct  connection  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  affairs  of  this  Association.  I have  held  continuous  office  for  nine 
years,  — three  as  Trustee,  three  as  Vice-President,  and  three  as  President.  Only 
one  other  member  has  had  a like  honor,  — ex-President  Joseph  M.  Wightman. 
It  is  a somewhat  singular  coincidence,  that  it  was  given  us,  officially  and  respect- 
ively, to  see  the  inception  and  completion  of  the  only  two  halls  the  Association 
has  owned  in  its  long  career ; my  predecessor  retiring  from  office  just  before  the 
former  hall  was  dedicated.  I cannot  too  warmly  thank  you  all,  gentlemen,  for 
the  very  cordial  support  and  continued  confidence  you  have  rendered  in  the  mul- 
titudinous duties  entrusted  to  me  in  these  nine  years.  In  that  time  we  have  had 
three  exhibitions.  At  the  Twelfth  we  saw  the  Art  Gallery  inaugurated  — now  an 
indispensable  feature  of  our  displays — and  halls  and  street  occupied;  at  the 
Thirteenth  began  the  bold  movement  away  from  Eaneuil  and  Quincy  halls,  with 
the  hope  of  the  parade-ground  of  Boston  Common,  but  with  the  realization  of 
Park  Square,  for  an  enlarged  and  manifestly  more  important  exhibition  than 
ever  before ; and,  just  now,  at  the  Fourteenth,  after  a year  and  a half  of  planning 
and  working,  we  rejoiced  in  increased  prosperity  in  ample  and  beautiful  buildings 
of  our  own  ! An  ever-grateful  recollection  to  me  of  this  labor-requiring  era  will 
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be  the  practical  unanimity  of  the  Association  in  all  these  ventures.  No  adverse 
vote,  no  hesitating  endorsement,  has  marked  the  action  of  the  Association  in 
all  the  suggestions  I have  had  the  honor  to  make,  and  all  the  action  I have  taken. 
I leave  this  chair,  at  the  close  of  my  constitutional  term,  knowing  that  the 
interests  of  the  Association  will  command  the  devoted  regard  of  those  who  follow. 
While  the  years  that  I have  been  in  office  have  been  busy  and  anxious  ones,  they 
have  been  equally  pleasant  to  me  in  realizing  that  the  community  stands  close 
to  us  ; that  our.membership  is  loyal  in  maintaining  the  sentiments  of  the  founders 
of  the  Association  ; and  that  we  are  a positive  force  in  establishing  the  dignity 
of  the  mechanical  craft.  With  full  appreciation  of  the  personal  merits  of  the 
long  list  of  associates  with  whom  I have  been  connected  in  office,  and  with  a 
stronger  regard  each  recurring  year  for  the  individuality  and  worth  of  the  great 
unofficial  force  constituting  the  body  of  the  Association,  — now  a full  thousand 
strong,  — I can  truly  say  of  this  honored  institution,  in  deep  reverence  for  its 
founders  and  members,  as  each  would  say  for  all,  in  the  spirit  of  the  words 
of  the  great  Marquis  of  Montrose : — 

— “ If  no  faithless  action  stain 
Thy  love  and  constant  word, 

I’ll  make  thee  famous  by  my  pen 
And  glorious  by  my  sword ; 

I’ll  serve  thee  in  such  noble  ways 
As  ne’er  was  known  before; 

I’ll  deck  and  crown  thy  head  with  bays, 

And  love  thee  morfe  and  more ! ” 


The  admission  of  thirty-six  new  members  by  ballot  followed, 
namely : — 

Thomas  W.  Carter,  Drain-Pipe  Manufacturer,  proposed  by  George  W.  Pope. 
Ezekiel  Van  Norden,  Mfr.  of  Copper  and  Galvanized  Iron,  George  W.  Pope. 

W.  F.  Badger,  Stair  Builder,  proposed  by . 

Samuel  W.  Lawrence,  Printer,  proposed  by  Charles  S.  Jacobs.  * 
Elwell  Parks,  Carpenter,  proposed  by  Cyrus  T.  Clark. 

John  Mack,  Jr.,  Plasterer  and  Stucco  Worker,  proposed  by  Charles  S. 
Parker. 

William  H.  Bowker,  Carpenter,  proposed  by  William  R.  Melcher. 

William  W.  Fisher,  Manufacturing  Jeweller,  proposed  by  James  R.  Bugbee. 
Charles  L.  Hovey,  Tailor,  proposed  by  F.  W.  Lincoln. 

Henry  Mitchell,  Seal  Engraver,  proposed  by  Joseph  L.  Bates. 

William  Waters,  Jr.,  Coppersmith,  proposed  by  Charles  W.  Slack. 
Benjamin  F.  Parker,  Manufacturer  of  Doors,  proposed  by  Charles  S.  Jacobs. 
Marcus  M.  Packer,  Morocco  Manufacturer,  proposed  by  James  G.  Haynes. 
John  H.  Lee,  Boot  and  Shoe  Manufacturer,  proposed  by  F.  W.  Lincoln. 

John  H.  Webster,  Sugar  Refiner,  proposed  by  Charles  W.  Slack. 

James  L.  Blackmer,  Sign  Painter,  proposed  by  Joseph  W.  Hill. 

Benjamin  F.  Badger,  Jr.,  Razor  Strop  Manufacturer,  proposed  by  Thomas 
Leavitt. 

Joseph  Measures,  Brass  Founder,  proposed  by  E.  B.  Badger. 

James  M.  Thayer,  Elevator  Manufacturer,  proposed  by  Geo.  T.  McLauthlin. 
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John  E.  Sylvester,  Spike  Manufacturer,  proposed  by  Geo.  T.  McLauthlin. 
Paul  Bailey,  Carpenter,  proposed  by  James  Frame. 

John  D.  Casipbell,  House  and  Sign  Painter,  proposed  by  James  Frame. 
Thomas  Kellough,  Shipwright  and  Caulker,  proposed  by  James  Frame. 
Charles  H.  Waters,  Wire  Cloth  Manufacturer,  proposed  by  Edwin  F. 
Waters. 

Avery  L.  Band,  Printer,  proposed  by  Charles  S.  Jacobs. 

Emery  D.  Leighton,  Shipwright  and  Caulker,  proposed  by  James  Smith. 
Andrew  M.  Morton,  Mfr.  of  Steam  and  Gas  Pipe,  proposed  by  James  Smith. 
James  A.  Wade,  Mfr.  of  Diaries  and  Blank  Books,  proposed  by  E.  Dresser. 
Randall  G.  Burrell,  Pianoforte  Maker,  proposed  by  E.  B.  Vannevar. 
Thomas  Emerson,  Boot  and  Shoe  Manufacturer,  proposed  by  William  Bogle. 
Henry  Paddack,  Painter  and  Glazier,  proposed  by  Charles  W.  Slack. 
William  H.  Lothrop,  Manufacturer,  proposed  by  E.  H.  Brainard. 

George  E.  Bartlett,  Engineer  and  Draughtsman,  proposed  by  Charles  Whit- 
tier. 

James  F.  Bliss,  Granite  Manufacturer,  proposed  by  Abiel  Gove. 

Levi  S.  Gould,  Furniture  Manufacturer,  proposed  by  Charles  W.  Slack. 
Frank  A.  Patch,  Furniture  Manufacturer,  proposed  by  Charles  W.  Slack. 

The  meeting  proceeded  to  elect  officers  of  the  Association  and  the 
Committee  of  Relief  by  ballot,  with  the  following  result : — 

President.  — Nathaniel  J.  Bradlee. 

Vice-President. — Charles  R.  McLean. 

Treasurer.  — Frederic  W.  Lincoln. 

Secretary.  — Joseph  L.  Bates. 

Trustees. — Ezekiel  B.  Studley,  Joseph  W.  Hill,  John  F. 
Bacon,  Leonard  F.  Creesy,  James  G.  Haynes,  Henry  A.  Turner, 
Lemuel  M.  Ham,  Alonzo  W.  Folsom,  William  Carpenter,  George 
F.  Shepard,  Charles  W.  Parker,  Enos  Ricker. 

Committee  of  Relief .* — George  Nowell,  John  Mack,  Paul  D. 
Wallis,  Benjamin  F.  Dewing,  Samuel  F.  Summers,  Alfred  A. 
Childs,  Nathaniel  M.  Lowe,  Erastus  B.  Badger,  Andrew  M. 
McPhail. 

Mr.  Bradlee,  being  welcomed  b}7  the  out-going  President,  and 
presented  in  turn  with  the  book  of  constitutions,  the  ke}7s  of  the  build- 
ing, the  gavel  of  the  presiding  officer  (as  emblems  of  his  duty  and 
authority) , and  with  the  silver  snuff-box  of  Major  Ben  Russell,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  made  by  Paul  Revere  (as  suggestive  of  the  social 
qualities  of  the  members) , at  once  assumed  the  duties  of  the  chair 
and  addressed  the  ex-President  and  meeting  as  follows  : — 

Mr.  President  : — I thank  you  for  your  kind  words;  and,  in  accepting  these 
emblems  of  duty,  and  this  relic  of  the  past,  it  is  my  desire  to  perform  the  first, 
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and  transmit  the  last  to  my  successor,  with  as  clean  a record  as  they  have 
descended  to  me. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  Association  : — 

1 thank  you  for  this  marked  expression  of  your  confidence  ; and,  in  accepting  the 
position  of  President,  allow  me  to  say  that  no  one  can  appreciate  the  high  honor 
you  have  conferred  on  me  more  than  myself.  My  vocation  for  the  past  thirty 
years  has  brought  me  in  close  intercourse  with  a large  number  of  the  mechanics 
of  this  city  and  vicinity,  and  I can  truly  say  that  there  is  no  class  of  men  in  this 
community  who  stand  higher  in  my  estimation  than  the  members  of  this  Associa- 
tion. It  is  my  misfortune  to  succeed  a President  who  is  gifted  as  an  orator  and 
presiding-officer.  I therefore  regret  your  choice  has  not  fallen  on  one  better  able 
and  more  capable  than  myself  to  fill  this  position ; but  I shall  endeavor  to  per- 
form its  duties  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  relying  on  your  indulgence  for  all  my 
failures,  and  your  hearty  cooperation  in  my  attempts  to  promote  the  welfare  and 
prosperity  of  the  Association. 

We  commence  the  year  with  a large  debt,  created  in  procuring  for  us  this 
valuable  property,  which,  I have  no  doubt,  will  largely  increase  in  value,  and 
will  prove  to  be  a wise  investment  of  our  funds.  It  is  my  earnest  wish  and 
desire  to  have  this  debt  paid  off*  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  as  I feel  assured 
that  when  this  is  accomplished  the  Association  will  be  in  a stronger  condition 
than  ever  before,  and  will  be  able  to  enlarge  its  usefulness,  — which  is  so  much 
desired  by  a large  number  of  our  members,  — and  I see  no  reason  why  it  cannot  be 
done  by  a subscription  among  our  members  and  friends ; and  I should  be  happy 
to  be  one  of  a hundred  to  pay  the  entire  amount.  Several  members  have  said  to 
me  that  they  would  contribute  largely  for  this  purpose.  When  this  is  done  a 
great  work  will  have  been  accomplished,  and  a new  era  of  prosperity  commenced 
for  this  Association. 

During  the  past  year  I have  taken  a deep  interest  in  procuring  a suitable  Organ 
for  our  Grand  Hall,  as  a gift  from  the  members.  Circulars  have  been  sent  to 
nearly  all  of  the  members,  asking  for  a subscription  for  this  purpose,  and  the 
response  was  so  generous  that  I felt  justified  in  purchasing  the  great  “^Centen- 
nial” Organ,  built  by  H.  L.  Roosevelt,  of  New  York  city,  which  took  the  highest 
award  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition.  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  put  the  organ  in  perfect 
condition,  and  added  to  it  many  improvements,  all  of  which  have  been  completed, 
andjthis  organ  is  now  in  the  building,  ready  to  be  put  up  as  soon  as  the  workmen 
arrive  from  Philadelphia.  The  cost  of  the  organ,  when  completed,  will  be  ten 
thousand  dollars.  The  amount  now  subscribed  is  seven  thousand  two  hundred 
dollars,  of  which  sum,  fifty-nine  hundred  and  forty-one  dollars  and  fifty  cents  have 
been  paid.  Up  to  the  present  time  only  one  half  of  the  members  have  made  any 
reply  to  the  circular ; and  out  of  this  number  only  sixteen  stated  that  they  did  not 
approve  of  it;  eighty-six  said  they  approved  of  it,  but  felt  they  could  not  afford  to 
subscribe.  Many  of  these,  I feel  assured,  will  contribute  when  they  know  that 
one  dollar  subscriptions  are  gratefully  received.  The  subscriptions  thus  far 
have  been  as  follows  : 3 of  $250  each;  7 of  $200;  1 of  $125.50;  16  of  $100; 

2 of  $75  ; 18  of  $50  ; 34  of  $25  ; 19  of  $20 ; 8 of  $15  ; 1 of  $14 ; 52  of  $10 ; 1 of  $7 ; 
65  of  $5 ; 7 of  $3 ; 11  of  $2,  and  8 of  $1.  The  purchase  of  this  organ  has  already 
enabled  us  to  let  our  hall  for  several  musical  entertainments,  which  are  to  take 
place  as  soon  as  the  instrument  is  completed.  I have  no  doubt  that  the  amount 
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to  be  received  from  those  who  have  not  as  yet  subscribed,  with  the  additional 
sums  which  some  of  the  subscribers  intend  to  make,  will  be  ample  to  pay  its 
entire  cost ; and  I am  in  hopes  to  obtain  sufficient  to  keep  the  same  in  order  in 
the  future. 

If  we  are  able  to  accomplish  this,  and  pay  the  entire  debt  on  the  building,  I 
shall  feel  that  my  duty  has  been  fully  performed. 

The  oath  of  office  was  administered  to  the  Secretary  by  Nathaniel 
J.  Bradlee,  a Justice  of  the  Peace. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Jonas  Fitch,  — 

Voted , That  our  thanks  be  presented  to  Messrs.  Thomas  Leavitt  and  James 
C.  Tucker,  Trustees,  and  also  Messrs.  Thomas  Gogin  and  Isaiah  Goodwin, 
members  of  the  Committee  of  Relief,  whose  term  of  service  for  the  past  three 
years  closes'this  evening,  for  their  valuable  labors  in  forwarding  the  enterprises 
and  promoting  the  interests  of  the  Association. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Fitch,  — 

Voted,  That  the  subject  of  holding  an  exhibition  during  the  present  year  be 
committed  to  the  Government  for  consideration. 

Voted , That  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  be  appropriated  to  enable  the 
Government  to  carry  the  above  vote  into  effect,  should  the  proposed  enterprise 
be  favorably  entertained  by  a majority  of  the  Board  at  a regular  meeting. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Thomas  Gogin,  — 

Voted,  That  five  thousand  dollars  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Committee 
of  Relief. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Turner,  — 

Voted,  That  President  Slack  be  requested  to  furnish  a copy  of  his  address, 
made  this  evening,  for  publication  with  the  other  proceedings  of  this  meeting. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  S.  H.  Kimball,  — 

Voted,  That  the  Government  be  a committee  to  provide,  if  possible,  better 
accommodations  by  the  horse-cars,  to  and  from  the  building,  on  occasions  of 
meetings  of  members. 

Mr.  Joseph  W.  Hill  offered  the  following,  as  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  constitution  : — 

In  Article  2,  Section  1,  in  the  first  paragrah,  so  it  shall  read  as  follows  : “A 
person  to  become  a member  must  not  be  less  than  twenty-one  nor  more  than 
sixty-five  years  of  age.”  In  Section  2,  of  the  same  article,  strike  out  the  words 
“fifty  years  of  age  or  over,  fifty  dollars,”  in  fifth  and  sixth  lines,  and  insert,  in- 
stead, the  following : “fifty  to  fifty-five  years  of  age,  fifty  dollars ; fifty -five  to 
sixty  years  of  age,  fifty-five  dollars ; sixty  to  sixty-five  years  of  age,  sixty 
dollars.” 

The  proposed  amendments  were  referred  to  MEssrs.  Hill,  Slack, 
and  Paul. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hill, — 
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Voted,  That  the  appropriations  recommended  by  the  Finance  Committee,  to 
meet  the  estimated  expenses,  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Charles  Richardson  inquired  if  it  was  in  the  pow*er  of  the 
Association  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  the  exhibition  awards  made  by 
advertisements  tending  to  mislead  the  public.  In  answer,  it  was 
suggested  a new  method  of  bestowing  medals  seemed  desirable. 

Mr.  Horace  T.  Rockwell  offered  the  following  resolutions,  which 
were  unanimously  adopted  by  the  meeting : — 

Resolved,  — That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  are  due,  and  are  hereby  ten- 
dered, to  the  retiring  President,  Hon.  Charles  W.  Slack,  for  the  valuable  ser- 
vices he  has  rendered  as  Trustee,  Vice-President,  and  President.  The  period 
during  which  he  has  held  these  offices  has  been  of  vital  importance  to  us  in  the 
maintenance  of  our  position  in  the  community,  and  the  advancement  of  our  in- 
terests ; and,  while  at  times  the  true  policy  of  the  Association  has  been  a matter  of 
discussion  and  doubt,  the  confidence  in  the  success  of  a determined  policy,  which 
has  animated  our  President,  has  done  much  to  solidify  and  harmonize  the  senti- 
ments of  the  members : and  we  do  but  justice  in  recognizing  the  large  share  of 
honor  which  should  be  paid  to  him  for  the  exercise  of  the  tact  and  energy,  and 
the  bestowal  of  the  constant  thought  and  labor,  which  have  conduced  to  place  us 
in  our  present  excellent  position. 

Resolved,  — That  Mr.  Slack  be  requested  to  sit  for  his  portrait,  to  be  painted 
and  hung  in  the  halls  of  the  Association. 

Adjourned. 

Attest : 

JOSEPH  L.  BATES, 

Secretary. 


PRESENTATION  OF  THE  GRAND  MEDAL  OF  HONOR. 

The  Association,  b}^  its  Board  of  Managers  for  the  Fourteenth  Ex- 
hibition, offered  to  present,  to  the  exhibitor  of  a new  invention  most 
conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  human  family,  a Grand  Medal  of 
Honor,  and  invited  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  to 
investigate  and  recommend  an  exhibit  and  a person  worthy*  of  so 
distinguished  an  award.  The  Aeadenw,  by  a committee  of  seven 
of  its  members,  selected  Mr.  Albert  H.  Emery,  of  New  York, 
the  inventor  and  builder  of  the  strength- testing  machine  at  the 
Government  Arsenal,  at  Watertown,  Mass.,  as  worthy  of  the  honor- 
ar}*  medal.  Mr.  Emery  wras  present,  by  invitation,  and,  after  having 
had  the  medal  placed  as  a personal  decoration  upon  the  lappel  of  his 
coat  by  the  President,  was  addressed  by  him.  Mr.  Emery,  in  re- 
sponse, acknowledged  his  gratitude  for  the  honor,  and  the  eminent 
distinction  conferred. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


AT  THE 


ANNUAL  MEETING 


OF  THE 

Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  Association, 


Wednesday,  January  17,  1883. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  this  evening, 
at  seven  o’clock,  at  Mechanics’  Building,  Huntington  Avenue. 
President  Nathaniel  J.  Bradlee  in  the  chair. 

The  records  of  past  meetings  were  read  and  approved. 

The  Treasurer’s  annual  report  was  presented,  and  by  vote 
accepted. 

ABSTRACT  OF  THE  TREASURER’S  REPORT,  1882. 


RECEIPTS. 

Balance  of  Account  from  1881 $66,044.86 

From  Investments 8,166.67 

“ Rent . . 18,592.59 

“ Admissions,  Assessments,  etc.  .....  2,048.00 

“ Interest 605.84 

“ Sale  of  Old  Material 240.55 

“ Cash  refunded  on  account  Organ  ....  174.05 

“ “ “ from  Janitor 42.85 

“ “ “ on  account  Fourteenth  Exhibition  . 178.61 

“ “ City  of  Boston,  Rebate  of  Water  . . . 7.74 

“ “ Returned  Premium,  Policy  of  Insurance  . . 50.46 

“ Sale  of  50  Shares,  Revere  House  Company,  at  $ 130,  6,500.00 

“ Continental  National  Bank  (Loan)  ....  10,000.00 
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PAYMENTS. 


To  Committee  of  Relief  . $ 4,920.00 

“ Families  of  Deceased  Members 1,350.00 

“ Printing,  Advertising,  and  Incidentals  ....  1,337.82 

“ Salaries 1,100.00 

“ Gas  2,685.20 

“ Electric  Light 789.10 

“ Coal 3,643.62 

“ Water 538.59 

“ Pay  Roll 6,525.00 

“ Telephone 119.34 

“ Interest  on  Loan 11,664.86 

“ Insurance,  five  years  .......  4,562.50 

“ Legal  Services 251.50 

“ Portrait  of  Ex-President  Slack  and  Frame  . . . 354.00 

“ Payment  of  Loans 20,000.00 

“ Construction  of  New  Building 29,187.77 

“ Wm.  A.  Olson,  for  Injuries 546.00 

“ Furniture 3,000.12 

“ Account  Triennial  Festival 83.97 

“ Account  Fourteenth  Exhibition 17,444.72 

“ Balance  to  1883  Account 3,148.11 


$ 113,252.22 


STATEMENT  OF  PROPERTY. 


Land  on  Huntington  Avenue,  cost  . 

Construction  of  Building  on  the  above  .... 
Furniture  and  all  Contents  in  Building  . 

Six  Hundred  Shares  Revere  House  Company,  par  value 
One  Policy  Massachusetts  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Company 

Cash  on  hand,  January  10,  1883  

Organ  .......... 


$ 113,510.01 
355,9*84.35 
10,000.00 
60,000.00 
9,166.89 
3,148.11 
10,000.00 


$ 561,809.36 


INDEBTEDNESS. 


Mortgage  to  Suffolk  Savings  Bank,  at  4 1-2 
Note,  New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  at  4 1-2 
“ Continental  National  Bank 


$ 200,000.00 

50.000. 00 

10.000. 00 


$ 260,000.00 
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INSURANCE. 

Amount  at  risk  on  Mechanics’  Building  and  Furniture  . $ 150,000.00 

“ on  Organ 8,000.00 

$ 158,000.00 

ESTIMATE  OF  PROBABLE  INCOME,  1883. 

Balance  on  Hand  from  1882  Account $ 3,148.11 

Income  from  Shattuck  Fund 366.67 

“ “ Dividends  and  Stock 5,000.00 

“ Rents 25,000.00 

“ “ Admission  Fees  and  Assessments,  etc.  . . 2,500.00 

$36,014.78 

ESTIMATE  OF  PROBABLE  EXPENDITURE,  1883. 

Committee  of  Relief $ 5,000.00 

Families  of  Deceased  Members 1,500.00 

Salaries 1,200.00 

Interest  on  Indebtedness 12,000.00 

Pay  Roll 6,500.00 

Coal,  Gas,  Electric  Light,  and  Incidentals  ....  5,000.00 

$31,200.00 

APPROPRIATION  REQUIRED,  1883. 

We  deem  the  income  will  be  sufficient  to  pay  all  accruing  bills,  without 
special  appropriation  for  a deficit. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

THE  BOARD  OF  GOVERNMENT,  by 

Nathaniel  J.  Bradlee,  President. 


January  12,  1883. 
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Mr.  Samuel  F.  Summers,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 

Relief,  presented  their  annual  report  which  was  accepted. 

The  number  of  recipients  for  the  year  was  forty-seven  ; of  this 
number,  three  have  died  and  four  have  withdrawn  ; leaving  the 
present' number  forty. 

The  amount  disbursed  by  the  Committee  was  four  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  thirty-four  dollars  among  the  recipients,  and  for 
incidental  expenses,  thirty-nine  and  eleven -hundredths  dollars. 

The  appropriation  made  for  the  year,  was  . . $ 5,000.00 

Donation  from  the  Estate  of  A.  C.  Sanborn  . . 50.00 

Balance  to  new  account : 

Cash  in  hands  of  the  Chairman  . . $ 152.03 

Balance  of  appropriation  uncalled  for  . 668.51 

r 820.54 

The  President  read  his  annual  report,  and  obituary  notices  of 
deceased  members. 

AN  NUAL  REPORT. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Association : — 

The  past  year  has  not  been  an  eventful  one  in  the  history  of  the 
Association,  after  the  excitement  of  the  previous  year,  caused  by  the 
erection  of  this  building,  the  holding  of  the  Fourteenth  Exhibition,  and 
the  Triennial  Festival;  it  has,  however,  devolved  upon  us  to  close  up  the 
accounts,  and  ascertain  the  result  of  these  undertakings.  It  will^be  seen 
by  the  Treasurer’s  Report,  an  abstract  of  which  has  been  submitted  to 
you,  that  the  actual  cost  of  this  building  up  to  the  closing  of  his  accounts, 
has  been  $ 355,984.35,  and  there  has  been  one  bill  approved,  and  since 
paid,  amounting  to  $ 1,692.17,  which  we  believe  to  be  the  last  account  for 
the  original  construction,  making  the  cost  of  the  building  to  the  present 
time,  $ 357,202.18  ; add  to  this  the  amount  paid  for  the  land,  $ 113,510.01, 
we  have,  as  the  total  cost  of  the  estate,  $470,712.19.  There  will,  how- 
ever, be  added  to  the  construction  account  during  the  year,  the  cost  of 
erecting  the  corridor  partitions  in  the  Grand  Hall,  which  are  essential  for 
the  successful  leasing  of  our  Hall.  This  expense  will  probably  carry  the 
cost  of  our  estate  to  $ 480,000.  The  appropriation  already  made  by  the 
Association,  of  $375,000,  for  the  construction  of  the  building,  will  be 
ample  to  make  this  improvement,  and  leave  a margin  of  some  $8,000. 

APPROPRIATIONS  REQUIRED  POR  1883. 

It  will  he  seen  by  the  Treasurer’s  Report,  that  the  estimated  income  to 
be  derived  from  this  building,  has  not  been  realized,  it  being  then  placed 
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$29,688.20 

36,191.58 

6,503.33 


13,357.01 

22,179.22 

8,822.21 


at  $30,000,  whereas  the  actual  amount  received  has  been  but  $ 18,592.59 
showing  a deficiency  of  $ 11,407.41  from  this  source. 

The  actual  income  for  the  year,  from  all  sources,  has  been  . 

And  the  expenses  for  the  year  have  been  .... 

Showing  an  excess  of  expenses  over  income  of 
In  comparing  the  year’s  income  and  expenses  with  those  of 
the  previous  year,  exclusive  of  the  results  of  the 
Fourteenth  Exhibition,  I find  that  the  income  from  all 

sources,  for  the  year  1881,  was 

And  that  the  expenses  for  the  year  amounted  to 
Showing  an  excess  of  expenses  over  income  of 

The  profits  from  the  Fair,  however,  have  been  sufficient  to  offset  the 
excess  of  expenses  over  the  income  for  both  years. 

The  income  for  this  year,  I feel  assured,  will  be  ample  for  the  regular 
expenses,  interest,  and  appropriations  (for  our  building  is  beginning  to  be 
appreciated) , it  has  taken  time  to  turn  the  public  attention  in  this  direction, 
and  it  is  very  gratifying  to  know  that  nearly  every  entertainment  held  in 
this  building  has  been  a complete  success.  The  engagements  already 
made  for  the  ensuing  year  amount  to  the  estimate  submitted  to  you  of 
$ 25,000  as  its  probable  income.  The  engagements  at  the  present  time,  for 
the  Grand  Hall,  are  for  the  Tigers,  Firemen,  and  Masonic  Balls,  and 
several  other  entertainments.  The  Exhibition  Hall  has  been  leased  for  a 
Skating  Rink  until  the  first  of  April,  next,  also  the  Association  Hall  to  the 
School  of  Technology,  and  the  Supper-Room  to  the  Chauncy  Hall  School 
as  a Recitation  Room.  A portion  of  the  basement  has  been  leased  for  one 
year  to  the  American  Electric  Light  Company,  and  the  entire  building 
(except  the  portion  used  by  the  Light  Company)  has  been  leased  from 
July  1st  this  year,  to  January  1st,  1884,  to  the  Foreign  Exhibition  Associa- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  holding  an  Exhibition  of  Foreign  Arts  and  Man- 
ufactures, no  article  of  American  manufacture  to  be  admitted.  The 
Board  of  Government  believe  that  the  occupation  of  our  building  for  this 
purpose  will  be  a great  incentive  to  American  Artizans  to  exhibit  at  our 
Triennial  Exhibition,  which  will  take  place  next  year. 


CHARITIES. 

The  Committee  of  Relief,  as  reported  to  you,  have  received  from  the 
Treasurer  the  sum  of  $ 4,920.  This  Committee  has  been  very  faithful 
and  conscientious  in  the  discharge  of  its  duty.  It  is  one,  if  not  the  most 
important  branch  of  our  work,  to  relieve  those  of  our  members  who  are 
unable  to  take  care  of  themselves.  It  is  not  always  the  pecuniary  aid  that 
is  most  needed,  but  the  good  advice  and  the  friendly  feeling  that  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Committee  show  to  those  with  whom  they  come  in  contact, 
which  is  of  more  value,  in  many  cases,  than  money. 

The  amount  of  funeral  benefits,  paid  by  the  Treasurer,  has  been  $ 1,350. 
If  all  who  were  entitled  to  receive  the  amount  allowed  in  such  cases  had 


called  for  the  same,  the  amount  paid  would  have  been  $ 2,325.  But  the 
families  of  many  of  our  deceased  members,  who  are  able,  desire  to  have 
the  amount  added  to  the  Funds  of  the  Association.  A son  of  one  of  our 
deceased  members,  who  is  also  a member,  requested  that  a portion  of  the 
amount  due  him  should  he  added  to  the  Organ  Fund,  and  the  balance  to 
the  Charity  Fund  of  the  Association. 

THE  LIBRARY. 

The  room  known  as  the  Reporters’  Room,  at  our  last  Exhibition,  has 
been  fitted  up  with  our  library  cases,  and  the  Books  arranged  therein ; 
and  when  the  funds  of  the  Association  will  permit,  I would  suggest  that  it 
be  made  a complete  reference  library,  which  would  not  be  expensive,  but 
would  he  very  useful  to  our  members ; and  we  should  endeavor  to  obtain 
a complete  set  of  the  Patent  Office  Reports. 

SCHOLARSHIPS. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  entitled  to  several  scholarships  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  which  are  available  to  our  members,  for 
their  sons  or  daughters,  on  application  to  the  Board  of  Government. 

REVERE -HOUSE  STOCK. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  Treasurer’s  Report,  that  we  have  sold,  during  the 
past  year,  fifty  shares  of  the  Revere-House  Stock  at  $ 130.  The  Finance 
Committee  were  in  favor  of  disposing  of  this  stock,  from  time  to  time, 
as  a satisfactory  price  could  be  obtained.  We  now  own  six  Jiundred 
shares,  which  stand  on  our  books  at  par,  but  as  this  stock  has  been  paying 
us  eight  per  cent,  dividends,  besides  two  extra  dividends  during  the  past 
two  years,  and  as  we  were  able  to  borrow  our  money  at  four  and  one-half 
per  cent.,  they  did  not  deem  it  wise  to  part  with  it,  until  our  building  was 
producing  a sufficient  income  to  meet  our  expenses. 

DECEASED  MEMBERS. 

During  the  past  year  it  has  been  my  sad  duty  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  death  of  thirty-one  of  our  members  who  have  passed  onward,  this 
number  being  an  increase  of  six  over  that  of  the  previous  year.  Many  of 
these  were  members  of  long  standing,  and  have  held  prominent  positions 
both  in  this  Association  and  in  public  places. 

The  record  for  the  year  stands  thus  : 

January  26,  1882,  Samuel  Thaxter  Cushing,  a member  for  38  years. 

“ 30,  “ Charles  F.  Austin,  “ “25  “ 

February  19,  “ Jonas  Fitch,  “ “ 38  “ 

March  1,  “ Charles  Hale,  “ “ 22  “ 


March  8,  1882,  Calvin  W.  Haven,  a member  for  39  years. 

“ 8,  “ Thomas  Ressegine  Peck,  “ “43 

“ 27,  “ George  Yendell,  “ “ 54 

April  9,  “ John  Shelton,  “ “ 29 

“ 18,  “ William  Sutton,  “ “45 

“ 26,  “ Joseph  Lawrence  Drew,  “ “ 40 

May  9,  “ Theophilus  Rogers  Marvin,  “ “ 55 

“ 14,  “ John  Stone  Lyons,  “ “ 8 

“ 16,  “ William  Blakemore,  “ “42 

“ 30,  “ William  Barton  Rogers,  (Honorary)  “ 16 

July  14,  “ Job  Lockwood,  a member  “ 28 

“ 24,  “ Robert  Briggs,  “ “ 32 

August  1,  “ Charles  Edwin  Jenkins,  “ “24 

“ 14,  “ Alfred  Mudge,  “ “ 43 

“ 25,  “ Ja3ies  Slade,  “ “26 

“ 27,  “ Jeremiah  Ramsey  Callahan,  “ “8 

“ 29,  “ Henry  Pettes,  “ “32 

September  2,  “ Arthur  Kendall  Roberts,  “ “ 1 year. 

“ 8,  “ Charles  Kendall.  Darling,  “ “17  years. 

October  3,  “ Datus  Ensign  Poland,  “ “ 8 “ 

“ 8,  “ Seth  Wyman  Fuller,  “ “22  “ 

“ 14,  “ Samuel  Cutter  Loud,  “ “ 1 year. 

“ 21,  “ Hiram  Tucker,  “ “ 16  years. 

November  6,  “ George  Washington  Sprague,  “ “ 22  “ 

“ 9,  “ Thomas  Mair,  “ “ 53  “ 

“ 20,  “ Isaac  Ridler  Butts,  “ “ 55  “ 

January  2,  1883,  George  Greenleaf  Gove,  “ “ 43  “ 


SAMUEL  THAXTER  CUSHING. 


Samuel  Thaxter  Cushing  was  born  in  Boston,  on  the  24th  day  of 
August,  1821,  and  died  of  Pneumonia,  at  bis  residence  in  this  City,  on 
January  26th,  1882,  aged  60  years,  5 months,  and  2 days.  He  was  a son  of 
the  late  William  L.  and  Sally  H.  Cushing,  who  had  five  children;  two 
brothers  and  one  sister  survive  him.  Mr.  Cushing  was  a member  of  this 
Association  for  thirty-eight  years,  having  been  admitted,  as  an  Instrument 
Maker,  in  the  year  1844.  He  was  a member  of  the  old  established  firm  of 
Samuel  Thaxter  & Son,  on  State  Street,  where  their  business  has  been 
carried  on  for  over  one  hundred  years,  under  the  sign  of  “Admiral 
Vernon,”  a well-known  landmark  in  that  locality.  Mr.  Cushing  was 
beloved  by  all  who  knew  him ; he  had  a quiet,  retiring  disposition,  never 
seeking  or  desiring  public  office,  but  took  a deep  interest  in  his  Church, 
and  in  the  Sunday  School ; was  very  fond  of  children,  and  nothing  gave 
him  greater  pleasure  than  to  be  surrounded  by  them.  His  funeral  took 
place  on  Monday,  January  30th,  from  the  Shawmut  Avenue  Baptist 
Church,  and  was  attended  by  a large  number  of  friends  who  desired  to 
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pay  this  last  tribute  of  respect  to  his  memory.  His  remains  were  taken  to 
Forest  Hills  Cemetery  for  interment.  Mr.  Cushing  leaves  a widow  and 
one  daughter. 


CHARLES  F.  AUSTIN. 

Charles  F.  Austin  was  born  in  Boston,  on  the  6th  day  of  August, 
1832,  and  died  at  his  residence  on  Columbus  Avenue,  in  this  City,  on 
January  30th,  1882,  aged  49  years,  5 months,  24  days.  He  was  a son  of 
the  late  Thomas  and  Ann  Parker  Austin,  who  had  six  children,  only  two 
of  whom  survive  him.  Mr.  Austin  was  elected  a member  of  this  Associ- 
ation, as  a Baker,  in  the  year  1857,  and  for  nearly  a quarter  of  a century 
has  taken  a deep  interest  in  its  affairs.  He  was  elected  a Trustee  in  1867, 
’68,  and  ’69 ; one  of  his  last  acts,  showing  his  interest  in  this  Building, 
was  to  more  than  double  his  subscription  for  our  New  Organ.  He  carried 
on  an  extensive  business,  and  was  highly  esteemed  in  his  vocation,  for  his 
integrity  and  honorable  dealing.  In  private  life,  he  was  very  much  beloved 
for  his  genial  disposition  and  social  qualities,  and  will  he  greatly  missed 
by  his  many  friends.  In  1878,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  his  friends,  in 
Ward  11,  he  allowed  them  to  use  his  name  as  a candidate  for  the  Common 
Council,  and  he  was  elected  a member  of  that  body  for  the  years  1879  and 
’80.  His  father,  the  late  Thomas  Austin,  was  also  a member  of  this 
Association,  having  joined  us  fifty-three  years  ago,  in  1829. 

Hon.  JONAS  FITCH. 

Jonas  Fitch  was  born  in  Pepperell,  Mass.,  on  March  23d,  1811,  and 
died  very  suddenly,  of  heart  disease,  at  his  residence  on  Commonwealth 
Avenue,  on  Sunday  noon,  February  19th,  1882,  aged  70  years,  10  months, 
26  days.  *£ 

He  was  a son  of  Jonas  and  Thirsa  Jewett  Fitch,  of  Pepperell.  Mr. 
Fitch  was  a member  of  this  Association  for  thirty-eight  years,  having  been 
admitted,  as  a Carpenter,  in  the  year  1844,  and  during  nearly  all  of  this 
time  he  has  taken  a deep  interest  in  its  affairs.  You  elected  him  as  one 
of  your  Trustees  for  the  years  1859,  ’60,  and  ’61,  and  as  I had  the  pleasure 
of  serving  with  him  during  those  years,  can  testify  to  the  earnest  and 
faithful  manner  in  which  he  performed  its  duties.  During  the  years  1864, 
’65,  and  ’66,  he  served  as  Vice-President,  and  was  elected  as  your  22d  Presi- 
dent for  the  years  1867,  ’68,  and  ’69.  At  our  last  Fair,  he  was  one  of  the 
Board  of  Managers,  and  when  it  was  decided  to  erect  this  building,  he  was 
chosen  a member  of  the  Building  Committee,  and  was  one  of  its  most 
active  members.  No  one  has  given  more  time,  or  shown  more  interest,  in 
the  affairs  of  this  Association  than  he  has.  When  the  question  of  pur- 
chasing an  Organ,  for  our  Grand  Hall,  was  brought  up,  he  subscribed  at 
once,  and  when  called  upon  for  his  subscription,  sent  his  check  for  double 
the  amount  subscribed,  and  sent  word:  “ if  more  is  required,  I want  you 
to  call  on  me  again.” 
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Mr.  Fitch  was  a man  of  great  energy  and  business  capacity.  Coming 
to  this  City  from  Pepperell,  in  1831,  at  the  age  of  20,  where  he  had  been 
working  on  his  father’s  farm,  with  small  means,  and  little  education,  but 
with  uncommon  self-reliance,  he  entered  the  employ  of  Oliver  Downing, 
with  whom  he  remained  two  years.  He  then  entered  the  employ  of 
Messrs.  Eben  and  Willard  Sears,  carpenters  and  builders.  He  continued 
with  them,  and  Mr.  Willard  Sears,  for  nearly  eight  years.  At  the  end  of 
this  term,  Mr.  Sears  gave  him  an  interest  in  the  business  ; this  partnership 
continued  for  eight  years,  until  1849,  when  he  commenced  business  in  his 
own  name,  and  soon  became  a large  contractor.  Many  of  our  public  and 
private  buildings  testify  to  the  faithfulness  of  his  work.  By  his  industry, 
economy,  and  close  application  to  business,  he  accumulated  a large 
property,  and  as  his  Pastor  said,  at  his  funeral,  “Poverty  did  not  dis- 
courage him,  nor  wealth  spoil  him.” 

He  was  an  ambitious  man,  hut  it  was  a laudable  ambition,  — to  do  and 
achieve  something  worthy  of  himself.  He  believed  it  to  be  the  duty  of 
every  citizen  to  do  his  part  of  the  public  work,  and  that  no  man  had  a 
right  to  shirk  this  duty  for  his  own  convenience.  The  first  public  office 
held  by  him  was  in  1855  and  1857,  when  he  served  as  a member  of  the 
Legislature.  In  1859,  ’60,  ’64,  and  ’65,  he  was  a member  of  the  Common 
Council.  In  1866  and  ’67,  he  was  a member  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen. 
While  connected  with  the  City  Government,  he  served  on  the  Water 
Board  for  three  years,  and  was  also  one  of  the  Directors  of  Public  Institu- 
tions. In  1871  and  ’72,  he  was  a member  of  the  Governor’s  Council;  the 
first  year,  with  Gov.  Claflin,  and  the  second  with  Gov.  Washburn.  In  all 
of  these  various  offices,  he  faithfully  performed  the  duties  devolving  upon 
him. 

His  funeral  took  place  from  his  late  residence,  on  Friday,  February 
24th,  at  noon,  the  services  being  conducted  by  Rev.  Dr.  Babbage,  of 
Pepperell,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Withrow,  of  this  City,  and  was  attended  by  a 
large  number  of  his  friends  and  business  associates.  His  remains  were 
taken  to  Forest  Hills  Cemetery  for  interment. 

Mr.  Fitch  leaves  a widow,  a son,  and  two  daughters. 

We  shall  miss  his  cheerful  face, 

As  we  gather  in  this  place. 

We  shall  miss  his  words  of  cheer, 

Which  he  so  often  gave  us  here. 

We  shall  miss  his  willing  hand, 

Ever  ready  at  our  command. 

We  shall  miss  his  noble  form, 

Forever  firm,  ’mid  calm  or  storm. 

Hon.  CHARLES  HALE. 

Charles  Hale  was  born  in  Boston,  on  June  7th,  1831,  and  died  in  this 
City,  of  Paralysis,  on  March  1st,  1882,  aged  50  years,  8 months,  24  days. 


been  admitted,  as  a Printer,  in  1860. 

He  was  a son  of  the  Hon.  Nathan  Hale,  the  founder  of  the  Daily  Adver- 
tiser, and  his  mother  was  a sister  of  the  Hon.  Edward  Everett.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Boston  Latin  School,  and  afterwards  entered  Harvard 
College,  where  he  graduated  with  high  rank  in  1850.  On  leaving  College, 
he  entered  the  office  of  the  Advertiser,  and  in  1853  he  became  a part  pro- 
prietor ; he  continued  his  connection  with  this  paper  until  1864.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Legislature  in  1856,  ’57,  ’58,  ’59,  and  ’60;  was  Speaker  of 
the  House  in  1859.  In  1858,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Commissioners 
of  the  Back  Bay,  on  the  part  of  the  State,  and  served  for  several  years, 
during  its  most  important  period.  In  1864,  he  was  appointed  Consul- 
General  in  Egypt,  and  remained  there  for  nearly  seven  years ; it  was 
during  his  residence  in  Egypt  that  he  personally  arrested  Surratt,  one  of 
the  conspirators  against  President  Lincoln’s  life,  at  the  quarantine  grounds 
at  Alexandria,  and  sent  him  home  for  trial.  He  returned  home  in  1871, 
and  was  elected  a member  of  the  Senate,  but  soon  after  resigned  to  accept 
the  post  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  at  Washington.  He  returned 
again  to  Boston  in  1875,  and  was  once  more  elected  a member  of  the 
Legislature.  In  July,  1876,  he  had  a shock  of  Paralysis,  and  ever  since, 
his  strength  steadily  failed,  and  his  memory  became  clouded.  In  his 
bright  days  he  was  a man  of  great  intellectual  ability,  and  was  beloved 
for  his  social  and  companionable  qualities.  His  funeral  took  place  on 
Saturday,  March  4th,  at  the  South  Congregational  Church,  the  services 
being  conducted  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  S.  K.  Lothrop,  and  his  brother,  Rev.  Dr. 
E.  E.  Hale.  His  remains  were  interred  at  Mt.  Auburn. 

CALVIN  W.  HAVEN. 

Calvin  W.  Haven  was  born  in  Charlemont,  Franklin  County,  Massa- 
chusetts, on  November  4th,  1803,  and  died  at  his  residence  in  West 
Newton  Street,  after  a lingering  illness,  on  Wednesday,  March  8th,  1882, 
aged  78  years,  4 months,  4 days. 

Mr.  Haven  was  a son  of  John  Aldis  and  Julitta  R.  Haven,  of  Charle- 
mont. He  was  one  of  a family  of  six,  three  of  whom  survive  him.  He 
came  to  Boston  at  the  age  of  13,  and  soon  after  entered  the  employ  of 
Mr.  Asa  Bugbee,  with  whom  he  remained  until  he  commenced  business 
for  himself  in  1825.  He  was  a member  of  this  Association  for  thirty-nine 
years,  having  beeh  admitted,  as  a Painter,  in  1843,  and  has  taken  an  active 
part  in  the  management  of  its  affairs.  In  1844,  ’45,  and  ’46,  he  Avas  a 
member  of  the  Relief  Committee ; in  1853,  ’54,  and  ’55,  he  was  one  of  our 
Trustees.  For  over  half  a century  he  was  in  active  business,  as  a dealer 
in  Paints,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Boylston  Market.  He  has  also  taken  large 
contracts  for  painting  public  and  private  buildings.  He  was  a man  of 
great  social  qualities,  and  made  many  friends.  For  several  years  he  was 
a Director  in  the  Eliot  Insurance  Company.  In  1845,  he  represented 
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Ward  11  in  the  Common  Council.  Mr.  Haven  was  twice  married;  his 
first  wife  was  Adaline  Sawyer,  daughter  of  Aaron  Sawyer,  of  Roxbury, 
by  whom  he  had  four  children,  two  of  whom  are  now  living ; his  second 
wife,  who  survives  him,  was  Mary  Louise  Dexter,  daughter  of  Joseph  P. 
Dexter,  of  Boston,  by  whom  he  had  three  children,  only  one  of  whom 
survives  him.  His  funeral  took  place  from  his  late  residence,  on  Sunday, 
March  12th,  and  was  attended  by  a large  number  of  his  friends.  The 
services  were  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Caleb  D.  Bradlee.  His  remains  were 
taken  to  Forest  Hills  Cemetery  for  interment. 

THOMAS  RESSEGINE  PECK. 

Thosias  R.  Peck  was  horn  in  Danbury,  Connecticut,  on  April  3d, 
1792,  and  died  of  Pneumonia,  at  his  residence  in  Medford,  Mass.,  on 
March  8th,  1882,  aged  89  years,  11  months,  and  5 days. 

Mr.  Peck  was  a son  of  John  Peck,  of  Danbury,  Connecticut.  He  re- 
ceived his  education  at  the  schools  in  his  native  town,  and  on  leaving 
school  he  was  apprenticed  to  Mr.  Benjamin  Tweedy,  Hat  Manufacturer, 
at  Danbury,  where  he  remained  until  1820,  when,  at  the  age  of  28,  he 
came  to  Bostoti,  and  obtained  employment  in  a similar  establishment,  in 
which  he  continued  for  five  years,  and  in  1825,  he  commenced  business  for 
himself,  as  a Hatter,  in  which  vocation  he  continued  for  thirty  years,  until 
1855,  when  he  retired  from  active  business.  Mr.  Peck  was  twice  married ; 
his  first  marriage  took  place  on  June  10th,  1821,  to  Miss  Sarah  Silsbee, 
daughter  of  Samuel  Silsbee,  of  Salem,  Mass.  His  second  marriage  was 
on  September  29th,  1842,  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  William  Bradbury,  of 
Medford,  who  survived  him  only  a few  months.  Mr.  Peck  was  a member 
of  this  Association  for  43  years,  having  been  admitted,  as  a Hatter,  in  1839. 
He  was  a man  highly  esteemed  in  all  the  relations  of  life  ; a kind  husband 
and  father,  and  an  excellent  citizen.  He  took  an  active  part  in  public 
affairs ; was  at  one  time  a member  of  the  Legislature  from  the  Town  of 
Medford,  where  he  had  resided  for  a number  of  years.  He  also  served 
the  Town  as  an  Assessor,  and  as  one  of  the  Selectmen. 

His  funeral  took  place  from  his  late  residence,  in  Medford,  on  Monday, 
March  13th,  1882,  the  services  being  conducted  by  the  Rev.  H.  C.  DeLong. 
His  remains  were  taken  to  Oak  Grove  Cemetery  for  interment.  Mr. 
Peck’s  five  daughters  survive  him. 

JOHN  SHELTON. 

John  Shelton  was  born  on  Fort  Hill,  in  this  City,  on  March  1G,  1805, 
and  died  in  the  Town  of  Melrose  on  Sunday  morning,  April  9,  1882,  aged 
77  years  and  23  days.  He  was  a son  of  Stephen  and  Fanny  Shelton.  Mr. 
Shelton  was  a member  of  this  Association  for  nearly  fifty  years,  having 
been  admitted,  as  a Saddler,  in  the  year  1833.  He  was  one  of  our  oldest 
members ; there  are  to-day  but  27  who  were  admitted  previous  to  him. 


He  received  his  education  in  our  Public  Schools,  and  served  a regular 
apprenticeship  at  the  Saddlery  and  Harness  business,  with  Messrs.  Foster 
& Barton,  and  soon  after  commenced  business  for  himself  in  Water  Street, 
which  he  continued  until  March  9,  1837,  when  he  took  into  partnership 
with  him  Mr.  Simon  G.  Cheever,  who  had  been  one  of  his  apprentices. 
This  continued  for  many  years,  under  the  well-known  name  of  Shelton  & 
Cheever.  Mr.  Cheever  was  also  a member  of  this  Association. 

This  firm  occupied  stores,  at  various  times,  on  Court,  Brattle,  and 
Washington  Streets,  and  in  Cornhill.  They  did  a large  business,  and  the 
quality  of  their  work  was  the  best  in  the  market,  and  their  goods  received 
several  prizes,  at  our  exhibitions,  for  their  superior  workmanship.  In 
1849,  Mr.  Shelton  moved  his  residence  from  Boston  to  Melrose,  and  ever 
since  has  taken  a deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  that  Town.  From  1828, 
until  he  removed  to  Melrose,  he  took  an  active  part  in  our  Fire  Depart- 
ment, and  for  fifteen  years  was  an  efficient  member  of  the  Board  of  Engi- 
neers. He  retired  from  business  in  1865. 

Mr.  Shelton  was  well  known  and  highly  respected,  and  had  many  friends 
both  in  Melrose  and  among  his  old  companions  in  this  city ; was  a man  of 
strict  integrity  and  noble  impulses.  Although  a man  of  decided  opinion, 
he  was  of  such  a kindly  nature  that  no  one  ever  spoke  evil  of  him.  He 
retired  from  business  with  ample  means  for  all  that  he  desired  in  life,  hut 
in  helping  others  he  lost  nearly  all  of  his  accumulations.  His  funeral 
took  place  from  his  late  residence  in  Melrose,  on  the  afternoon  of  Wednes- 
day, April  12th,  1882,  the  services  being  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Henry 
Munroe,  and  the  Rev.  Henry  Westcott.  His  remains  were  deposited  in 
the  Wyoming  Cemetery.  He  leaves  a widow,  with  whom  he  had  lived  for 
over  forty-six  years,  and  one  daughter. 

Mr.  Shelton’s  father  was  also  a member  of  this  Association,  having 
joined,  as  a Blockmaker,  in  1818,  64  years  ago. 


GEORGE  YENDELL. 

George  Yexdell  was  born  in  Boston,  on  March  27th,  1805,  and  died, 
at  his  residence  in  Dorchester,  on  March  19th,  1882,  aged  76  years,  11 
months,  22  days. 

Mr.  Yendell  was  a member  of  this  Association  for  54  years,  having  been 
admitted,  as  a Painter,  in  1828,  and,  at  one  time,  took  an  active  interest  in 
our  affairs ; he  was  a member  of  the  Relief  Committee  for  the  years  1848, 
’49,  ’50,  and  ’51,  and  one  of  our  Trustees  for  the  years  1852,  ’53,  ’54. 

Mr.  Yendell  was  a son  of  Samuel  and  Sarah  Yendell.  His  father  was 
also  a member  of  this  Association,  having  been  admitted,  as  a Boat 
Builder,  in  1816.  He  served  his  time  with  Mr.  John  Cotton,  (who  was  one 
of  our  original  members  of  1795,)  and  commenced  business  for  himself 
in  1827,  in  which  he  continued  as  long  as  his  health  permitted.  He  was  a 
man  of  strict  integrity,  and  was  honored  and  respected  by  all  who  knew 


him;  was  of  a retiring  disposition,  never  seeking  or  desiring  public  office, 
but  he  faithfully  performed  all  the  work  intrusted  to  his  care. 

Mr.  Yendell  married  Miss  Eliza  Purell,  daughter  of  Samuel  Purell,  of 
Boston,  by  whom  he  had  five  children,  only  one  of  whom  survive  him. 

His  funeral  took  place  on  March  23d,  from  the  residence  of  his  son,  in 
Dorchester,  the  services  being  conducted  by  the  Rev.  P.  A.  Hinckley. 
His  remains  were  taken  to  the  North  Cemetery,  of  Dorchester,  for  in- 
terment. 

General  WILLIAM  SUTTON. 

William  Sutton  was  born  in  Salem,  on  July  26th,  1800,  and  died,  at 
his  residence  in  Peabody,  on  Tuesday,  April  18th,  1882,  aged  81  years, 
8 months,  22  days. 

Mr.  Sutton  was  a member  of  this  Association  for  45  years,  having  been 
admitted,  as  a Leather  Dresser,  in  1837.  For  many  years  he  took  an  active 
part  at  our  meetings,  although  he  never  held  an  office.  He  was  very  lib- 
eral; in  fact,  generous  to  a fault;  no  person,  or  object,  were  ever  turned 
away  unaided ; and,  being  a very  genial  man,,  and  pleasant  companion,  he 
made  many  friends.  He  was  a man  of  great  activity  and  business  capac- 
ity, and  took  an  active  part  in  public  affairs  ; was  a member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  1833  and  in  1838,  a member  of  the  Senate  in  1855 
and  in  1868,  and  a member  of  the  Executive  Council  for  the  years  1853 
and  1854.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  Military  organizations  of  the 
State,  and  rose  from  the  ranks  to  be  a Major-General  of  the  Second  Di- 
vision of  M.  Y.  M.  He  also  took  an  active  part  in  the  Masonic  Order ; 
was  admitted  a member  in  1823,  and  worked  his  way  up,  until  he  became 
an  active  member  of  the  Supreme  Council,  33  Degrees.  He  was  Director 
and  Trustee  in  numerous  institutions,  and  for  20  years  was  Chief  Engineer 
of  the  Salem  Fire  Department. 

His  funeral  took  place  on  Friday,  April  21st,  the  services  being  con- 
ducted by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hudson,  of  Peabody,  and  the  Officers  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  F.  & A.  Masons.  His  remains  were  taken  to  Harmony  Grove 
Cemetery,  in  Salem,  for  burial. 

Gen.  Sutton  leaves  a widow,  three  sons,  and  three  daughters.  At  the 
time  of  his  death,  he  had  21  grand-children  and  11  great-grand-children 
living. 

JOSEPH  LAWRENCE  DREW. 

Joseph  Lawrence  Drew  was  born  in  Boston,  on  the  25th  day  of 
August,  1808,  and  died  suddenly  of  Paralysis,  at  his  residence  in  South 
Boston,  on  Wednesday,  April  26th,  1882,  aged  73  years,  8 months,  1 day. 

Mr.  Drew  was  a son  of  Job  and  Sarah  Drew,  who  had  twelve  children, 
only  one  of  whom  survive  him. 

He  was  a member  of  this  Association  for  40  years,  having  been  admit- 
ted, as  a Gold-Beater,  in  1842,  and  has  taken  an  active  part  in  our  affairs ; 
was  one  of  our  Trustees  in  1862,  ’63,  and  ’64. 
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He  was  educated  at  our  Public  Schools,  graduating,  in  1824,  from  the 
High  School,  which  was  then  located  on  the  Reservoir  lot  on  the  corner  of 
Derne  and  Temple  Streets.  On  leaving  school,  he  commenced  a regular 
apprenticeship  at  the  Gold-Beating  business,  with  Mr.  Louis  A.  Laurie, 
on  the  corner  of  Washington  and  Springfield  Streets.  On  becoming  of 
age,  in  1829,  he  commenced  business  for  himself,  in  Wilson  Lane,  in 
which  business  he  continued  until  his  death,  being  at  that  time  the  senior 
member  of  the  firm  of  Joseph  L.  Drew  & Son.  In  a letter  to  a friend  he 
states,  that  the  value  of  land  at  the  corner  of  Washington  and  Springfield 
Streets,  at  the  time  of  his  apprenticeship,  was  12£  cents  per  foot,  and 
that  there  were  but  six  houses  between  Malden  and  Springfield  Streets. 

Mr.  Drew  was  well  known  from  his  long  connection  with  public  affairs ; 
was  loved  and  respected  by  all  who  knew  him.  In  the  family  circle  he 
was  a devoted  Husband  and  loving  Father,  and  was  looked  up  to,  with 
reverence  and  affection,  by  his  children  and  grand-children.  Mr.  Drew 
was  married  on  May  22,  1831,  to  Amelia  Smith,  a daughter  of  Henry  and 
Jane  Smith,  who  came  to  this  country,  from  England,  in  1815,  and  last 
year  he  celebrated  his  golden  wedding.  Mr.  Drew  commenced  his  public 
life,  in>  1827,  as  a member  of  the  Fire  Department,  in  which  he  continued 
until  the  volunteer  department  was  disbanded  by  Mayor  Eliot.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Common  Council  for  the  years  1853  and  ’54 ; one  of  the 
Board  of  Aldermen  in  1855 ; a member  of  the  School  Committee  for  nine 
years ; and  was  one  of  the  Board  of  Assessors  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
having  served  as  a member  of  that  Board  for  22  years.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  Grand  Lodge  of  Odd  Fellows. 

Mr.  Drew’s  funeral  took  place  from  his  late  residence,  on  April  28th, 
1882,  the  services  being  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Blanchard,  of  the 
Shawmut  Avenue  Universalist  Church,  and  was  attended  by  a large  num- 
ber of  his  friends  and  associates.  His  remains  were  taken  to  Mt.  Hope 
Cemetery  for  interment. 

Mr.  Drew  leaves  a widow,  5 sons,  and  2 daughters. 


THEOPHILUS  ROGERS  MAR  YIN. 

Theophilus  R.  Marvin  was  born  in  Norwich,  Connecticut,  on  Feb- 
ruary 23d,  1796,  and  died,  of  old  age,  at  the  residence  of  his  son,  in 
Brookline,  on  Tuesday,  May  9th,  1882,  aged  86  years,  2 months,  16  days. 

Mr.  Marvin  was  a son  of  Major-General  Elihu  Marvin,  of  Connecticut. 
He  was  a member  of  this  Association  for  55  years,  having  been  admitted, 
as  a Printer,  in  1827,  and  to-day  we  have  but  one  member  living  who  was 
admitted  previous  to  him.  For  many  years  he  took  an  active  part  in  our 
meetings,  and  was  one  of  our  Trustees  for  the  years  1850,  ’51,  and  ’52. 

He  commenced  business  in  Norwich,  Connecticut,  with  Mr.  Russell  Hub- 
bard, where  they  published  the  Norwich  Courier.  This  partnership  was 
dissolved  in  1823,  when  Mr.  Marvin  removed  to  Boston,  and  established 
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himself  as  a Printer,  in  which  occupation  he  continued  until  1879,  when 
he  retired  on  account  of  his  failing  health. 

Mr.  Marvin  took  an  active  part  in  public  affairs ; for  many  years  was 
Chairman  of  the  old  Whig  City  and  County  Committee ; was  a member  of 
the  Common  Council,  and  of  the  Legislature  for  several  years,  and  for 
nearly  forty  years  was  a member  of  the  School  Committee.  He  was  also 
a member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention,  and  has  served  as  a Trustee 
for  the  Massachusetts  Bible  Society,  American  Educational  Society,  and 
many  other  organizations.  Eor  forty-five  years  he  was  a Director  in  the 
Bunker  Hill  Monument  Association,  having  been  elected  when  our  Asso- 
ciation joined  the  Monument  Association  for  the  completion  of  the 
Monument.  He  was  a man  of  great  energy  and  executive  ability,  which, 
with  thorough  intelligence,  and  sterling  integrity,  enabled  him  to  fill  the 
various  positions  which  he  held,  with  honor  to  himself,  and  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  his  associates.  Mr.  Marvin  was  married,  on  April  3d,  1832,  to 
Miss  Julia  A.  C.  Coggeshall,  daughter  of  Mr.  Haydon  Coggeshall,  of 
New  Bedford ; she  died  in  January  last,  and  one  son  and  one  daughter 
survive  him. 

His  funeral  took  place  on  Friday,  May  12th,  1882,  from  the  residence 
of  his  son,  in  Brookline. 

JOHN  STONE  LYONS. 

John  Stone  Lyons  was  born  in  Gill,  Massachusetts,  on  May  4th,  1819, 
and  died,  at  his  residence  on  Pleasant  Street,  Dorchester,  of  Paralysis  of 
the  Brain,  on  May  14th,  1882,  aged  63  years  and  10  days. 

Mr.  Lyons  was  a son  of  Dr.  Joel  Lyons,  a much  respected  Physician  of 
Gill.  He  was  one  of  a family  of  eight  sons,  four  of  whom  survive  him. 
He  was  a member  of  this  Association  for  eight  years,  having  been  ad- 
mitted, as  a Stone  Cutter,  in  1874.  Soon  after  leaving  the  Village  School 
he  left  home  and  went  to  Quincy,  Massachusetts,  where  he  served  a 
regular  apprenticeship,  at  the  Stone  Cutting  business,  with  Messrs. 
Richards,  Munn  & Co.  He  showed  so  much  ability  and  faithfulness  in 
the  performance  of  his  duties,  that  he  soon  became  a member  of  the  firm, 
and  continued  with  them  until  they  dissolved,  in  1853,  in  consequence  of 
the  death  of  Mr.  Richards.  Mr.  Lyons  then  became  a member  of  the 
Quincy  Granite  Company,  in  which  he  continued  until  1857.  On  leaving 
this  Company  he  went  to  Omaha  with  a brick  making  machine,  and  after 
getting  it  well  started,  returned  to  Boston  and  commenced  the  Stone 
Cutting  business  on  his  own  account,  in  which  he  continued  until  his 
death.  He  was  a man  of  considerable  energy,  and  gave  close  application 
to  his  business ; was  a strong  temperance  man,  and  did  all  in  his  power  to 
aid  the  cause  of  temperance ; he  was  also  much  opposed  to  the  use  of 
tobacco  in  any  form.  Mr.  Lyons  was  a member  of  the  Ancient  and  Hon- 
orable Artillery  Company,  being  one  of  the  few  who  continued  to  parade 
in  the  Continental  Uniform. 
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Mr.  Lyons  was  married,  in  1847,  to  Sarah  0.  Clapp,  daughter  of  Salmon 
Clapp.  His  funeral  took  place  from  his  late  residence,  on  Wednesday, 
May  17th,  1882,  the  iservices  being  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Christopher 
Eliot.  His  remains  were  taken  to  Eorest  Hills  Cemetery,  where  he  had 
purchased  a lot  but  a week  previous  to  his  death.  Mr.  Lyons  leaves  a 
widow  and  six  children. 

WILLIAM  BLAKEMORE. 

William  Blakemoke  was  born  in  Birmingham,  England,  on  the  7th  of 
May,  1806,  and  died  at  his  residence  in  Roslindale,  of  old  age,  on  May 
16th,  1882,  aged  76  years  and  9 days. 

Mr.  Blakemore  was  a member  of  this  Association  for  42  years,  having 
been  admitted,  as  a Japanner,  in  1840,  and  has  taken  a deep  interest  in  its 
affairs,  and  watched  its  growth  and  progress  with  pride. 

Mr.  Blakemore  was  one  of  a family  of  eight,  three  of  whom  survive 
him.  He  served  his  time  with  a Mr.  Edmands,  a Japanner,  of  Birming- 
ham. On  July  3d,  1831,  he  married  Letitia,  daughter  of  Eli  Buckler,  a 
prominent  builder  of  Birmingham,  and  immediately  afterward  came  to 
this  country,  locating  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  where  he  remained  for 
three  years,  working  at  his  trade  for  a Mr.  Blakemore,  who,  however,  was 
no  way  related  to  him.  In  1834,  he  came  to  Boston,  and  commenced  busi- 
ness on  his  own  account  in  Sweetser’s  Court,  (now  Chickering  Place,)  his 
first  customer  being  the  late  William  Carleton,  one  of  our  old  and  es- 
teemed members  who  joined  us  nearly  sixty  years  ago.  At  various  times 
he  occupied  shops  in  Graphic  Court,  Harvard  Place,  Theatre  Alley,  Mer- 
chants Row,  and  finally  on  the  corner  of  Avery  Street  and  Haymarket 
Place.  Eor  a number  of  years  he  was  the  only  Japanner  doing  business 
in  Boston.  He  was  a contributor  at  several  of  our  Exhibitions,  and  has 
left  to  his  family  a number  of  Medals  and  Diplomas  which  were  awarded 
him. 

Mr.  Blakemore  was  a man  of  remarkable  regular  habits ; all  his  spare 
time  was  devoted  to  reading,  and  having  a superior  memory  he  retained 
what  he  read.  This  he  continued  until  his  eyesight  failed  him.  He  had  a 
special  love  for  discussion,  especially  on  theological  subjects;  was  an 
independent  thinker,  and  no  printed  creed  was  broad  enough  for  him ; he 
had  his  own  ideas,  and  was  always  ready  to  give  a reason  for  the  faith  that 
was  in  him.  He  took  a deep  interest  in  the  Church  and  Sunday  School ; 
for  50  years  he  was  a class-leader  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  or  Wesleyan 
Church.  When  he  came  to  Boston  he  united  with  the  Bromfield  Street 
Church  and  Sunday  School.  He  was  a strong  anti-slavery  man,  and  at 
the  time  of  the  secession  of  George  Scott,  and  Jotliam  Horton,  and  others, 
from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  on  account  of  the  Slavery  question, 
he  went  with  them,  and  was  prominent  in  the  organization  of  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Church.  When  the  M.  E.  Church  took  the  right  stand  on  the 
Slavery  question,  he  united  with  the  North  Russell  Street  Church,  where 
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for  a number  of  years  was  a Class-leader,  Treasurer,  and  was  actively 
engaged  in  the  Sunday  School.  In  1859,  he  moved  his  residence  to  Roslin- 
dale,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  building  of  the  M.  E.  Church  in 
Jamaica  Plain,  and  was  a prominent  member  of  the  society  as  Class-leader, 
Treasurer,  and  Superintendent  of  the  Sunday  School,  until  1873,  when  he 
became  largely  interested  in  the  erection  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  at  Roslin- 
dale,  remaining  with  this  society  until  his  death,  working  for  his  Master  so 
long  as  he  gave  him  strength. 

Mr.  Blakemore  had  a great  love  for  children,  and  nothing  gave  him 
more  pleasure  than  to  be  with  them ; and  to  hear  them  sing  was  his  special 
delight.  He  was  an  affectionate  husband  and  a kind  and  loving  father. 

His  funeral  took  place  on  Friday,  May  19th,  1882,  from  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  in  Roslindale,  the  services  being  conducted  by  his 
Pastor,  the  Rev.  M.  E.  Wright,  assisted  by  Rev.  W.  E.  Huntington,  and 
Rev.  T.  W.  Bishop.  His  remains  were  taken  to  Forest  Hills  Cemetery 
for  interment. 

His  widow,  two  sons,  and  two  daughters,  survive  him. 


WILLIAM  BARTON  ROGERS. 

William  Barton  Rogers  was  born  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  in 
December,  1805,  and  died,  suddenly,  at  the  Institute  of  Technology,  on 
Tuesday,  May  30th,  1882,  aged  76  years,  5 months. 

Professor  Rogers  was  an  Honorary  member  of  this  Association  for  16 
years,  having  been  elected  in  1866. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Rogers,  while  making  an  address  in  the  midst  of  the 
Commencement  Exercises  of  an  Institution,  with  which  he  had  been  con- 
nected from  its  very  conception,  was  a most  impressive  event,  and  one  that 
will  never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  were  present  on  the  occasion. 

Mr.  Rogers  was  a son  of  Dr.  Patrick  Ivurr  Rogers,  who  was  a learned 
and  enthusiastic  lover  of  Natural  Science,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  es- 
tablish systematic  courses  of  instruction  in  Chemistry,  and  Experimental 
Physics,  for  the  general  public. 

Professor  Rogers  was  the  second  of  four  sons;  James  B.,  William 
Barton,  Henry  D.,  and  Robert  E.,  all  of  whom  have  achieved  high  reputa- 
tion as  scientists.  His  early  education  was  made  under  the  immediate 
charge  of  his  father,  but  was  continued  later  at  the  William  and  Mary 
College,  where  his  father  was  a Professor.  In  1827,  he  succeeded  his 
father  as  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry.  He  held  this 
position  for  eight  years,  when,  in  1835,  he  accepted  the  appointment  to  the 
chair  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Virginia.  It  was  at  this 
Institution  where  he  first  begun  instruction  in  Mineralogy  and  Geology. 
During  the  years  1835  to  1842,  he  was  at  the  head  of  a Geological  organi- 
zation, which  made  a survey  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  his  annual  re- 
ports of  this  survey  are  of  great  value. 
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In  1838,  he  published  a short  treatise  on  “ The  Strength  of  Materials,” 
and,  in  1852,  one  on  “Elements  of  Mechanical  Philosophy.”  Professor 
Rogers  removed  to  Boston  in  1853,  and  at  once  identified  himself  with  the 
educational  interests  of  the  city. 

He  early  conceived  the  plan,  which  afterwards  resulted  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  ; to  the  accomplishment 
of  this  plan  he  bent  every  energy,  and  he,  more  than  any  other  one  man, 
brought  about  that  admirable  system  of  teaching,  which  is  now  carried  out 
in  that  Institution.  He  was  chosen  its  first  President,  which  office  he  held 
until  1881,  when,  from  failing  health,  he  was  compelled  to  give  up  the 
active  duties  of  President,  and  he  resigned  to  give  place  to  Gen’l  Francis 
A.  Walker,  but  he  continued  to  hold  the  position  of  Professor  emeritus, 
until  his  death.  As  a zealous  promoter  of  scientific  education  among  the 
industrial  classes,  he  had  no  superior.  His  writings  have  enriched  the 
pages  of  all  the  leading  scientific  periodicals  in  Europe  and  America. 

As  a speaker  and  lecturer,  a friendly  writer  truly  says  of  him  : — “ He 
was  earnest  in  manner,  profound  in  Avisdom,  clear  and  concise  in  thought; 
his  lectures  and  addresses  interest,  and  even  arouse  an  audience  to  such  an 
enthusiasm,  as  only  our  most  eloquent  orators  succeed  in  doing.”  His 
integrity,  earnestness,  simplicity,  and  warm-heartedness,  attracted  all  with 
Avhom  he  came  in  contact. 

His  funeral  took  place  at  the  Institute  of  Technology,  on  Friday,  June 
2d,  1882,  the  services  being  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  George  E.  Ellis, 
Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  K.  Lothrop,  and  Col.  Theodore  Lyman.  His  remains 
were  taken  to  Mount  Auburn  Cemetery  for  interment. 

Professor  Rogers  leaves  a widow,  who  Avas  a daughter  of  the  late  James 
Savage,  but  no  children. 


JOB  LOCKWOOD. 

Job  Lockavood  was  born  in  Weston,  Connecticut,  in  January,  1817, 
and  died,  of  heart  disease,  at  his  residence  on  Tremont  Street,  on  Friday, 
July  14th,  1882,  aged  65  years,  6 months. 

Mr.  Lockwood  Avas  a member  of  this  Association  for  28  years,  having 
been  admitted,  as  a Plumber,  in  1854.  He  served  an  apprenticeship  in  the 
Tin  and  Copper  Smith  business  at  Weston.  He  afterwards  Avent  into  busi- 
ness at  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  and,  in  1848,  he  removed  to  Boston,  and 
became  a member  of  the  firm  of  LockAvood,  Lumb  & Zane,  Plumbers. 
This  partnership  continued  for  two  years,  when  Mr.  Zane  retired,  and  the 
business  was  continued  under  the  well-known  names  of  Lockwood  & Lumb, 
in  School  Street,  for  ten  years,  when  Mr.  Robert  HaAvthorne  Avas  admitted ; 
this  partnership  continued  for  five  years,  Avhen  Mr.  HaAvthorne  retired, 
and  Mr.  Benjamin  Brintnall  Avas  admitted;  this  continued  until  Mr.  Lock- 
wook  retired  from  the  firm,  in  1878,  since  which  time  he  was  in  partnership 
with  Mr.  Brintnall  for  one  year,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  in  busi- 
ness on  his  own  account. 


Mr.  Lockwood  was  a member  of  several  Masonic  organizations,  also  of 
the  Mount  Washington  Lodge  of  Odd  Fellows,  and  the  Ancient  and  Hon- 
orable Artillery  Company.  He  was  a very  social  and  genial  man,  making 
many  friends  by  his  kindness  of  heart,  and  was  exceedingly  fond  of  com- 
pany, perhaps  too  much  so  for  his  own  interest,  as  it  prevented  him  from 
giving  that  close  attention  to  business  which  enables  a man  to  accumulate 
a competence  for  his  later  days. 

His  funeral  took  place  on  Tuesday,  July  18th,  from  Trinity  Church,  the 
services  being  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Allen.  His  remains  were  taken 
to  Mount  Auburn,  where  he  was  buried  with  Masonic  honors.  He  leaves 
a widow,  (a  daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  Woods,)  two  sons,  and  a daughter. 


ROBERT  BRIGGS. 

Robert  Briggs  was  born  in  Boston,  on  May  18,  1822,  and  died  of 
Paralysis,  in  Dedham,  Mass.,  on  July  24th,  1880,  aged  60  years,  2 months, 
6 days.  Mr.  Briggs  received  his  education  at  our  Public  Schools,  and 
after  graduating  at  the  High  School  he  commenced  his  professional  studies 
in  the  office  of  Capt.  Alexander  Parris,  an  Engineer  and  Architect  of  this 
City.  In  1848,  he  was  employed  to  superintend  the  construction  of  the 
Tube  Works,  in  Malden,  for  Messrs.  Walworth  & Nason,  and,  in  1853, 
he  became  a partner  with  Mr.  Nason,  under  the  name  of  Nason,  Dodge  & 
Briggs ; in  1855,  he  was  employed  as  Engineer  under  Gen’l  Meigs,  on  the 
heating  and  ventilation  of  the  Capital  at  Washington;  he  was  the  first  to 
introduce  the  use  of  a Fan  for  the  ventilation  of  large  buildings ; he  was 
employed  on  the  Washington  Aqueduct,  Lowell  Water  Works;  and,  from 
1860  to  1869,  he  was  Superintendent  of  Pascal  Ironworks,  at  Philadel- 
phia; and,  from  1870  to  1875,  he  was  associated  with  Henry  Morris,  of 
Philadelphia,  in  the  Southwick  Foundry. 

Mr.  Briggs  built  the  Glendon  Rolling  Mill,  at  East  Boston,  and  the  Mt. 
Savage  Rolling  Mill,  in  Maryland;  his  last  work  was  on  the  improvement 
of  the  Delaware  River,  at  Philadelphia.  From  1875  to  1878,  he  was  the 
Editor  of  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute. 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  in  speaking  of  his  death,  says  : “ Mr.  Briggs 
was  possessed  of  many  of  the  qualities  which  raise  men  high  in  the  regard 
of  his  fellows.  His  business  integrity  was  of  the  highest  order,  and  his 
social  and  domestic  traits  were  such  as  to  draw  around  him  many  friends.” 
Mr.  Briggs  was  a member  of  this  Association  for  32  years,  having  been 
admitted,  as  a Civil  Engineer,  in  1850.  He  was  twice  married ; his  first 
wife  was  Miss  Julia  M.  Kidder,  of  Medford;  his  second  wife,  who  survives 
him,  was  Miss  Louisa  Wagner,  of  Philadelphia.  He  had  no  children. 

His  funeral  took  place  at  Dedham,  on  July  27,  1882,  the  services  being 
conducted  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Shinn,  of  Newton,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Backus, 
of  Dedham.  His  remains  were  taken  to  Pembroke,  Mass.,  for  burial. 
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CHARLES  EDWIN  JENKINS. 

Charles  E.  Jenkins  was  born  in  Scituate,  Massachusetts,  on  July  3d, 
1817,  and  died,  of  Apoplexy,  at  his  residence  on  Chester  Square,  in  this 
City,  on  August  1st,  1882,  aged  65  years,  28  days. 

Mr.  Jenkins  was  a son  of  Captain  Clifford  Jenkins,  of  Scituate,  being 
one  of  a family  of  ten,  only  three  of  whom  survive  him.  He  received  his 
education  at  the  schools  in  his  native  town,  and,  in  1833,  at  the  age  of  16, 
he  came  to  Boston,  and  served  an  apprenticeship  with  Messrs.  Lyford  & 
Mitchell,  Carpenters  and  Builders.  At  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  ap- 
prenticeship, in  1838,  he  formed  a partnership  with  Mr.  Joseph  T.  Bailey, 
(ex-president  of  this  Association,)  under  the  style  of  Bailey  & Jenkins, 
and  they  continued  together  until  his  death. 

Mr.  Jenkins  was  a member  of  this  Association  for  24  years,  having  been 
admitted,  as  a Carpenter,  in  1858,  in  which  business  he  continued  for  a 
number  of  years.  This  firm  was  one  of  the  first  to  send  lumber  and 
buildings  to  California,  in  its  early  days,  and.  from  which  they  derived  a 
handsome  profit,  and  in  the  end  resulted  in  changing  their  business  from 
Carpenters  and  Builders  to  that  of  Wool  Merchants.  He  was  elected 
Vice-President  of  this  Association  1873,  ’74,  and  ’75;  but,  in  April  of  the 
latter  year,  he  resigned  the  position  on  account  of  his  health. 

In  1869,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  his  friends,  he  consented  to  allow 
his  name  to  be  used  for  one  of  the  Aldermen  of  this  City,  and  he  served 
as  a member  of  that  Board  in  1870  and  ’71 ; in  the  latter  year  acting  as 
Chairman  of  the  Board. 

Mr.  Jenkins  was  a very  social  and  genial  man,  making  many  friends  by 
his  cordial  and  kindly  greetings,  always  having  a pleasant  word  for  all 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 

His  funeral  took  place  from  his  late  residence,  on  Friday,  August  4th, 
1882,  the  services  being  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Minot  J.  Savage,  and  were 
attended  by  a large  number  of  the  members  of  this  Association.  His 
remains  were  taken  to  Forest  Hills  Cemetery  for  interment. 

Mr.  Jenkins  leaves  a widow  and  one  child. 


ALFRED  MUDGE. 

Alfred  Mudge  was  born  in  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  on  April  25, 
1809,  and  died  at  his  Cottage  in  Hull,  of  Progressive  Paralysis,  on  August 
14th,  1882,  aged  73  years,  3 months,  19  days. 

Mr.  Mudge  was  a son.  of  Capt.  Samuel  Mudge,  a sea  captain  of  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.,  being  one  of  a family  of  nine,  only  three  of  whom  survive 
him.  His  father  having  so  large  a family,  with  but  small  means,  he  could 
not  afford  to  give  his  children  but  little  education,  and  Alfred  wanted  to 
do  all  he  could  to  aid  his  father,  and  before  he  was  fourteen  years  old  he 
commenced  to  learn  the  art  of  type  setting,  in  the  office  of  Ham  Miller,  of 
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Portsmouth,  at  the  same  time  educating  himself  for  a higher  position.  In 
1826,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  left  his  home  and  came  to  this  City, 
where  he  completed  his  apprenticeship  with  Mr.  Samuel  H.  Parker,  with 
whom  he  remained  until  he  was  twenty-two  years  old ; commencing  busi- 
ness for  himself,  in  1831,  by  opening  a Job  Printing  Office.  Three  years 
after,  in  1834,  he  met  with  quite  a misfortune ; his  office  was  burnt  out, 
and  he  lost  the  little  he  had  then  accumulated ; but  with  his  well-known 
energy  and  perseverance,  he  started  again  in  School  Street,  in  which 
Street,  for  over  forty-eight  years,  he  continued  his  business,  although  at 
different  localities  in  the  same  Street.  In  1836,  he  formed  a partnership 
with  Mr.  George  Dexter;  this,  however,  continued  but  a short  time,  and, 
in  1854,  he  gave  his  son  an  interest,  since  which  time  the  business  has  been 
carried  on  under  the  style  of  Alfred  Mudge  & Son. 

“ The  family  from  which  he  descended  can  be  traced  back  for  more  than 
two  hundred  years;  the  earliest  member  in  New  England,  of  whom  there 
is  any  record,  was  Goodman  Mudge,  who  purchased,  in  1649,  as  appears 
by  an  old  deed,  a house  and  five  acres  of  ground,  in  New  London,  Conn., 
for  five  bushels  of  wheat  and  a Dog.” 

Mr.  Mudge,  on  December  22,  1831,  married  Miss  Lucy  Angelina  Kins- 
man, daughter  of  Timothy  Kinsman,  of  Charlestown,  and  last  December 
was  the  golden  anniversary  of  their  wedding. 

Mr.  Mudge  was  a member  of  this  Association  for  forty-three  years, 
having  been  admitted,  as  a Printer,  in  1839.  He  was  well  known  and 
highly  respected  for  his  integrity  and  honorable  dealing ; was  blessed  with 
a cheerful  and  happy  disposition,  which?  continued  with  him  through  life. 
Mr.  Mudge  never  held  any  public  office,  but  was  a member  of  the  Masonic 
Eraternity,  the  Odd  Eellows,  of  which  institution  he  was  Grand  Secretary 
for  seven  years,  Genealogical  Society,  and  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artil- 
lery Company. 

His  funeral  took  place  from  his  late  residence  on  Concord  Street,  on 
Thursday,  August  17th,  1882,  the  services  being  conducted  by  the  Rev. 
Caleb  D.  Bradlee.  His  remains  were  taken  to  Forest  Hills  Cemetery  for 
interment.  He  leaves  a widow,  one  son,  and  daughter. 


JAMES  SLADE. 

James  Slade  was  born  in  Boston,  in  March,  1816,  and  died  at  the  resi- 
dence of  his  son-in-law,  in  Roslindale,  on  August  25th,  1882,  aged  66 
years  and  5 months. 

Mr.  Slade  served  an  apprenticeship  at  the  Carpenter’s  Trade,  in  which  oc- 
cupation he  continued  for  a few  years,  when  his  natural  tastes  led  him  to 
forsake  that  occupation,  and  become  a Civil  Engineer ; and  although  he 
had  received  no  scientific  training,  his  close  application,  sound  judgment, 
and  practical  ability,  soon  gave  him  a high  position  among  the  Civil  Engi- 
neers, and  he  was  often  consulted  on  large  and  important  works.  In  1855, 
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he  was  elected  City  Engineer  of  this  City,  in  the  place  of  E.  S.  Ches- 
brough,  who  had  resigned  to  accept  the  appointment  as  City  Engineer  of 
Chicago.  This  office  he  held  for  seven  years,  when,  in  1863,  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Mr.  W.  Henry  Crafts.  It  was  during  his  term  of  office  that  the 
Water  Works  were  extended  into  the  Back  Bay  District.  He  was  also  the 
consulting  Engineer  in  the  construction  of  the  Water  Works  at  Hartford, 
Washington,  Baltimore,  Salem,  and  other  places. 

Mr.  Slade  was  a member  of  this  Association  for  26  years,  having  been 
admitted,  as  a Civil  Engineer,  in  1856.  He  was  a man  of  great  mechanical 
ability,  and  was  always  ready  to  meet  the  various  requirements  of  his 
profession. 

His  funeral  took  place  from  the  residence  of  his  son-in-law,  in  Roslin- 
dale,  on  Monday,  August  28th,  1882. 


JEREMIAH  RAMSEY  CALLAHAN. 

Jeremiah  R.  Callahan  was  born  in  Tipperarey,  Ireland,  on  August 
loth,  1837,  and  died  of  Bright’s  Disease,  in  Malden,  on  August  27th,  1882, 
aged  45  years  and  12  days. 

Mr.  Callahan  came  to  this  country,  in  1852,  at  the  age  of  15,  and  served 
his  time  with  Job  A.  Turner  & Co.,  Carpenters  and  Builders,  and  on  arriv- 
ing of  age,  in  1858,  he  commenced  business  for  himself.  In  June,  1873,  he 
went  into  partnership  with  Mr.  Gershom  T.  Burnham,  with  whom  he  con- 
tinued until  July  1881 ; during  his  connection  with  Mr.  Burnham,  he  built 
the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company’s  Building  in  Post  Office  Square,  the 
Bell  School  House  in  Somerville,. the  Bromfield  School  at  Harvard,  and 
other  large  buildings.  He  was  a man  of  generous  impulses,  but  not  hav- 
ing a strong  and  well-balanced  mind,  his  prosperity  was  too  much  for  him, 
and  he  was  unable  to  stand  the  temptations  which  accompany  success.  He 
was  a man  of  good  education,  and  at  one  time  was  a Teacher  in  the  Even- 
ing School.  Mr.  Callahan  was  a member  of  this  Association  for  8 years, 
having  been  admitted,  as  a Carpenter,  in  1874. 

His  funeral  took  place  on  August  30th,  1882,  the  services  being  con- 
ducted by  Rev.  Father  Fitzgerald.  His  remains  were  buried  in  the  Malden 
Cemetery.  He  leaves  a wife  and  three  children. 


HENRY  PETTES. 

Henry  Pettes  was  born  in  1808,  and  died  in  the  City  of  Saint  Louis, 
on  August  29,  1882,  aged  74  years.  Mr.  Pettes  was  a member  of  this  Asso- 
ciation for  32  years,  having  been  admitted,  as  a Manufacturer,  in  1850. 

After  leaving  school,  he  served  his  time  in  the  Dry  Goods  business,  and 
carried  on  that  trade  for  several  years,  and  afterwards  became  an  Importer 
and  Manufacturer  of  Carpets.  His  place  of  business  was  for  many  years 
on  Summer  Street,  in  what  was  known  as  the  Thorndike  Building,  adjoin- 
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ing  the  Trinity  Church.  At  one  time  he  was  the  owner  of  the  Roxbury 
Carpet  Factory.  In  1857,  twenty-five  years  ago,  he  moved  to  Saint  Louis, 
where  he  has  since  resided.  In  that  city  he  carried  on  an  extensive 
business  in  Mirrors,  Pictures,  and  Art  Materials.  The  firm  of  Pettes  & 
Leathe,  of  which  he  was  the  head,  built  the  largest  and  finest  Art  Gallery 
in  the  West.  He  was  a man  of  intellectual  ability  and  cultivated  taste,  — 
cared  but  little  for  general  society, — he  had,  however,  many  strong 
friends,  who  loved  him  for  his  sterling  character.  He  leaves  a wife,  son, 
and  two  daughters. 


ARTHUR  KENDALL  ROBERTS. 

Arthur  K.  Roberts  was  born  in  Boston,  on  September  14th,  1836,  and 
died  of  Consumption,  at  his  residence  in  South  Boston,  on  September  2d, 
1882,  aged  45  years,  11  months,  18  days. 

Mr.  Roberts  was  a son  of  the  late  John  G.  Roberts,  an  old  and  respected 
member  of  this  Association,  who  joined  us,  as  a Book-binder,  53  years 
ago,  in  1829.  He  was  educated  at  our  Public  Schools,  and  entered  at  once 
in  his  father’s  establishment,  in  which  he  continued  until  his  death, 
assuming  the  full  control  of  the  business  after  the  death  of  his  father.  In 
1866,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Addie  A.  Campbell,  daughter  of  H.  A. 
Campbell,  who,  with  one  son,  survive  him.  Mr.  Roberts  has  only  been  a 
member  of  this  Association  one  year,  having  been  admitted,  as  a Book- 
binder, in  1881.  He  was  much  beloved  by  those  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact,  for  his  honesty  and  generosity. 

His  funeral  took  place  from  his  late  residence,  on  Tuesday,  September 
5th,  1882,  the  services  being  conducted  by  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Lewis.  His 
remains  were  taken  to  the  South  Burial  Ground,  on  Washington  Street, 
for  burial. 


CHARLES  KENDALL  DARLING. 

Charles  K.  Darling  was  born  in  Boston,  on  August  9th,  1822,  and 
died  suddenly  of  Apoplexy,  on  September  8th,  1882,  aged  60  years  and  1 
month. 

Mr.  Darling  was  a son  of  Eliakim  Darling,  of  this  City.  He  received 
his  early  education  at  our  Public  Schools.  After  leaving  school  he  served 
his  time  in  the  Stationery  Business  with  the  late  Oliver  Holman,  who  was 
a member  of  this  Association;  and,  in  1849,  at  the  age  of  27,  he  com- 
menced business  with  Mr.  Oakes,  under  the  style  of  Oakes  & Darling,  at 
No.  20  State  Street.  This  partnership  continued  until  1852,  after  which 
time  he  conducted  Ihe  business  under  his  own  name.  He  removed  from 
State  to  Exchange  Street,  in  1855,  at  which  place  he  continued  in  business 
until  his  death,  a period  of  27  years. 

Mr.  Darling  was  married,  in  1848,  to  Miss  Mary  F.  Barnard,  daughter 
of  John  Barnard,  of  Boston,  who  survives  him,  as  do  their  five  sons  and 
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two  daughters.  Mr.  Darling  was  a member  of  this  Association  for  seven- 
teen years,  having  been  admitted,  as  a Blank  Book  Manufacturer,  in  1865; 
he  was  also  a prominent  member  of  the  Order  of  Odd  Bellows,  and  of  the 
Masonic  Fraternity,  and,  at  one  time,  was  the  Treasurer  of  the  Royal 
Arcanum.  He  was  much  respected  by  a large  circle  of  friends. 

His  funeral  took  place  from  his  late  residence  on  Columbus  Avenue,  on 
Monday,  September  11th,  Rev.  Dr.  Miner  officiating. 


DATUS  ENSIGN  POLAND. 

Datus  E.  Poland  was  horn  in  Winchendon,  Mass.,  on  December  22d, 
1810,  and  died  at  his  residence  on  Carver  Street,  in  this  City,  on  October 
3d,  1882,  aged  71  years,  10  months,  11  days. 

Mr.  Poland  was  a son  of  David  Poland,  and  on  leaving  school  he  was 
apprenticed  to  Mr.  Simon  Poland,  a Carpenter,  with  whom  he  continued 
until  he  came  to  Boston  in  1836,  at  the  age  of  26,  and  commenced  business 
for  himself.  Mr.  Poland  married  Hannah  R.,  daughter  of  Daniel  Jackson, 
of  Poland,  Maine,  and  by  his  honesty  and  close  application  to  his  vocation, 
together  with  sound  judgment,  he  made  many  friends.  He  was  well 
known  to  the  Fire  Insurance  Companies,  by  whom  he  was  employed  to 
estimate,  and  repair  their  losses  by  fire,  and  by  the  faithful  attention  to 
their  business,  gave  him  the  confidence  of  many  capitalists,  with  whom  he 
was  very  popular.  Many  of  our  buildings  stand  to-day  as  a monument  of 
his  faithful  work. 

Mr.  Poland  was  a member  of  this  Association  for  eight  years,  having 
been  admitted,  as  a Carpenter,  in  1874. 

His  funeral  took  place  on  Friday,  October  6th,  1882,  from  his  late 
residence,  the  services  being  conducted  by  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Hamilton.  His 
remains  were  taken  to  Forest  Hills  Cemetery  for  burial. 

Mr.  Poland  leaves  a widow  and  one  daughter. 


SETH  WYMAJI  FULLER. 

Seth  W.  Fuller  was  born  in  Boston,  on  June  9th,  1816,  and  died  of 
Heart  Disease  at  his  Summer  residence,  in  Hingham,  on  October  8,  1882, 
aged  66  years,  3 months,  29  days. 

Mr.  Fuller  was  the  son  of  the  late  Seth  Fuller,  an  old  and  respected 
member  of  this  Association,  who  was  admitted,  in  1837,  as  a Housewright. 
He  was  educated  at  our  Public  -Schools ; and  on  leaving  school  he  served 
his  time  in  his  father’s  establishment.  At  the  age  of  29,  in  1835,  he  com- 
menced business  for  himself  as  a Bell  Hanger,  in  which  occupation  he 
continued  until  his  death.  He  located  in  New  York  for  a short  time,  but 
soon  returned  to  this  City. 

Mr.  Fuller  was  a member  of  this  Association  for  twenty-two  years,  hav- 
ing been  admitted,  as  a Bell  Hanger,  in  1860.  He  was  a man  whom  we  all 
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honored  and  respected  for  his  strict  integrity,  and  for  the  honest  and  faith- 
ful manner  in  which  he  always  performed  the  duties  of  his  vocation ; and 
I do  not  believe  he  ever  knowingly  wronged  or  injured  any  one.  The 
cordial  and  hospitable  manner  in  which  he  always  received  those  who 
called  upon  him  will  long  be  remembered  by  his  many  friends.  He  was 
the  pioneer  in  the  introduction  of  the  Hotel  Enunciator  in  this  country, 
which  was  placed  in  the  Revere  House  in  this  City.  He  was  a member  of 
the  Mason  Fraternity,  the  Odd  Fellows,  and  several  other  organizations. 
He  loved  his  home,  was  very  fond  of  his  family,  was  generous  to  them  in 
all  things,  and  seemed  to  forget  himself  in  his  endeavors  for  their  good. 

Mr.  Fuller  married  Miss  Anna  De  Witt  Cross,  daughter  of  George 
Walter  Cross,  of  Philadelphia,  who  survives  him,  together  with  their  five 
children. 

His  funeral  took  place  from  his  late  residence  on  Worcester  Street,  on 
Wednesday,  September  11th,  and  was  attended  by  a large  number  of  our 
members  and  friends,  the  services  being  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Edward  A. 
Horton.  His  remains  were  taken  to  Mount  Auburn  for  burial. 


SAMUEL  CUTTER  LOUD. 

Samuel  C.  Loud  was  born  in  Orrington,  Maine,  on  April  14,  1830, 
and  died  of  Paralysis  of  the  Heart,  at  his  residence  on  Concord  Square, 
in  this  City,  on  October  14th,  1882,  aged  52  years  and  6 months. 

Mr.  Loud  was  a son  of  William  S.  Loud,  of  Orrington,  Maine.  He  was 
a self-educated  man,  having  but  limited  means  in  his  native  town  to  obtain 
an  education.  In  his  early  life  he  followed  the  sea,  commencing  when 
only  ten  years  of  age.  He  came  to  Boston  in  1852,  at  the  age  of  23,  and 
engaged  in  the  business  of  Ship  Broker.  He  has  been  largely  interested 
in  the  manufacture  of  Ship  Pumps.  He  was  a man  who  was  highly 
respected  by  his  associates,  and  they  held  a meeting  at  the  Board  of  Trade 
Rooms,  and  passed  a series  of  resolutions  of  respect  to  his  memory,  one  of 
which  was  as  follows  : 

Resolved , That  we  have  always  held  in  high  esteem  and  shall  long 
pleasantly  remember  his  equal,  cheerful  disposition,  his  honorable  and 
many  manly  virtues,  having  found  him  a model  of  industry,  combined  with 
clear  judgment,  warm  affections,  and  pure  intentions. 

They  also  voted  to  close  their  places  of  business,  and  request  the 
Masters  of  vessels  to  display  their  colors  during  the  funeral  services. 
Mr.  Loud  was  a member  of  our  Association  for  one  year  only,  having 
been  admitted,  last  October,  as  a Ship  Pump  Manufacturer.  He  married 
Miss  Clara  L.  Eldridge,  daughter  of  Levi  Eldridge,  who,  with  three  chil- 
dren, survive  him. 

His  funeral  took  place  from  his  late  residence,  on  Monday,  October  16, 
1882,  the  services  being  conducted  by  the  Rev.  James  Freeman  Clarke. 

His  remains  were  taken  to  Orrington,  Maine,  for  burial. 
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HIRAM  TUCKER. 

Hiram  Tucker  was  born  in  Haverhill,  N.  H.,  on  November  15,  1822, 
and  died  in  this  City  on  October  21st,  1882,  aged  59  years,  11  months, 
6 days. 

Mr.  Tucker  was  a son  of  Nathaniel  Tucker,  a House  Painter.  He  re- 
ceived his  education  in  the  Public  Schools  at  Lowell,  Mass.,  and,  in  1840, 
at  the  age  of  18,  he  moved  to  this  City,  and  served  his  time  with  his  father ; 
and,  in  1845,  at  the  age  of  23,  he  commenced  business  for  himself,  as  a 
House  Painter,  in  Cambridgeport,  where  he  continued  until  1848. 

Mr.  Tucker  was  a man  of  great  inventive  genius,  and  was  constantly 
employed  upon  new  inventions  during  his  whole  life.  His  first  invention 
made  public  was  for  Mirror  Marble  Mantle  Pieces,  in  1848,  and  soon  after 
he  went  into  partnership  with  Messrs.  Bowers  & Pratt,  Iron  Pounders,  for 
the  manufacture  of  these  Mantles  under  his  patent,  with  whom  he  con- 
tinued for  three  years,  retiring  from  the  firm  in  1851.  In  1850,  during 
his  connection  with  this  firm,  he  went  to  England,  in  the  interest  of  the 
Mirror  Marble  Company.  It  was  a singular  coincident,  that  his  brother- 
in-law,  Elias  Howe,  Jr.,  the  inventor  of  the  Howe  Sewing  Machine,  who 
is  now  so  well  known  throughout  the  world,  was  employed  by  him  as 
Assistant  Superintendent,  and  he  personally  assisted  in  putting  up  the  first 
chimney  piece.  Mr.  Howe,  at  that  time,  using  his  leisure  time  on  his 
sewing  machine  experiments.  After  leaving  this  firm,  Mr.  Tucker  com- 
menced the  manufacture  of  Pancy  Iron  Castings,  and  in  1852  he  invented 
what  was  known  as  the  Penryhn  Marble,  a process  of  marbleizing  slate, 
for  the  manufacture  of  Mantles,  Table  Tops,  etc.  The  first  patent  was  by 
hand  and  brush ; two  years  after,  he  took  out  a second  patent  for  an  im- 
proved process  of  marbleizing  by  dipping  slate  in  water  on  which  colors 
were  floated.  He  was  then  in  partnership  with  Deacon  Wilbur,  Joseph 
Story,  and  B.  W.  Dunklee,  who  had  formed  a Company  known  as  the 
Penryhn  Marble  Company.  Mr.  Tucker  acting  as  General  Superintendent. 

While  connected  with  this  Company,  Mr.  Tucker  and  Mr.  Story  went 
to  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a similar  Company  in  France. 

In  1856,  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  HoAre,  bought  out  Messrs.  Story  and 
Dunklee’s  interest,  so  that  Mr.  Tucker  should  have  complete  control  in 
its  management.  While  engaged  with  this  company  he  invented  the 
Tucker  Spring  Bed,  which  was  patented  in  1855.  In  1858,  on  account  of 
serious  infringements  of  his  patent,  and  not  having  the  means  to  pursue 
a course  of  litigation,  and  under  the  advice  of  the  late  Judge  Curtis,  his 
Counsel,  the  Penryhn  Marble  business  was  given  up,  and  he  gave  his. 
whole  attention  to  the  manufacture  of  the  Tucker  Spring  Bed,  and  went 
to  Europe  for  the  third  time,  and  established  an  Agency  in  London,  and 
a Manufactory  in  Paris.  While  in  the  latter  City,  he  invented  the  Tucker 
Undulating  Spring  Bed  Bottom,  which  was  patented  in  1862.  On  his 
return  to  Boston,  in  1861,  he  went  immediately  to  Washington  and  intro- 


duced  his  beds  into  the  Government  Hospitals.  During  the  war,  he  manu- 
factured, for  the  Government,  ninety  thousand  beds.  A large  number  of 
them  were  manufactured  by  the  convicts  at  the  State  Prison  in  Charles- 
town. At  one  time,  he  was  delivering  these  beds  at  the  rate  of  five 
hundred  a day;  at  the  same  time,  he  was  supplying  the  general  market 
with  Iron  Bedsteads,  the  demand  for  which  was  growing  rapidly.  While 
in  the  Army  Bed  business,  he  was  associated  with  Mr.  Thomas  G.  Pisher, 
of  Washington. 

In  1864,  he  took  out  a patent  for  a new  and  desirable  Bronze  Finish  for 
Cast  Iron,  mainly  for  the  manufacture  of  Chandeliers,  but  since  very 
largely  used  for  all  kinds  of  Hardware. 

In  1866,  the  Company  known  as  the  Tucker  Manufacturing  Company 
was  formed,  with  a Capital  of  $ 500,000,  and  Mr.  Tucker  was  appointed 
General  Superintendent  ; and,  in  1867,  they  exhibited  their  goods  at  the 
Paris  Exposition,  and  received  a Medal.  Mr.  Tucker  went  to  Paris  .for 
the  fourth  time,  where  he  remained  (during  the  Exposition)  for  six 
months,  this  time  taking  his  family  with  him.  On  his  return  from  Paris, 
the  Company  established  their  Manufactory  at  the  State  Prison,  in 
Charlestown,  where  they  employed  350  convicts. 

While  connected  with  this  Company,  he  invented  and  patented  several 
Extension  Chandeliers,  also  a process  for  Coring  Irregular  Iron  Work. 
He  retired  from  the  Company  in  1872,  and  commenced  the  manufacture 
of  Varnish,  in  which  he  retained  an  interest  until  his  death.  In  1874,  he 
invented  and  patented  an  improved  Paint  Can,  which  has  been  largely 
used  by  Masury,  a manufacturer  in  New  York.  He  also  invented  a Door- 
knob, which  was  sold  to  the  Star  Castor  Company  of  this  City.  Since 
1874,  his  main  business  has  been  to  recover  what  he  considered  to  be  his 
just  dues,  from  infringes  of  his  Bronze  Patent,  mainly  by  manufacturers 
of  Hardware,  in  Connecticut,  which  gradually  absorbed  all  his  means. 
His  last  invention  was  for  a Horse  Car  Switch,  now  manufactured  by 
Messrs.  Allen  & Endicott.  During  the  last  year  his  health  began  to  fail 
him,  his  long  struggle  at  law  (for  nearly  ten  years)  discouraged  him.  He 
bore  up,  however,  under  his  many  trials  with  remarkable  fortitude,  for  he 
naturally  had  a social  and  genial  disposition. 

Mr.  Tucker  was  a member  of  this  Association  for  16  years,  having  been 
admitted,  as  a Manufacturer  of  Iron  Ware,  in  1866.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  the  Masonic  Fraternity. 

His  funeral  took  place  from  his  late  residence  on  Tremont  Street,  on 
October  23d,  the  services  being  conducted  by  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Savage. 
His  remains  were  taken  to  the  Cambridge  Cemetery  for  burial. 

Mr.  Tucker’s  two  sons  and  an  adopted  daughter  survive  him. 
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GEORGE  WASHINGTON  SPRAGUE. 

George  W.  Sprague  was  born  in  this  City,  on  June  19th,  1823,  and 
died  at  his  residence  in  South  Boston,  on  November  6th,  1882,  aged  59 
years,  4 fnonths,  17  days. 

Mr.  Sprague  was  a son  of  Mathew  Sprague,  a Carpenter,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  our  Public  Schools.  On  leaving  school,  he  was  apprenticed  to 
Mr.  James  Hazeltine,  Painter;  and  on  arriving  at  the  age  of  21  years,  in 
1844,  he  commenced  business  for  himself,  and  continued  in  business  until 
his  death,  a period  of  38  years ; during  14  years  of  this  time  he  was  asso- 
ciated with  Mr.  Sylvester  Barnard.  By  his  industry  and  fidelity  to  busi- 
ness, he  gained  the  good-will  of  the  community. 

Mr.  Sprague  was  a member  of  this  Association  for  22  years,  having  been 
admitted,  as  a Painter,  in  1860 ; he  was  also  a member,  for  22  years,  of 
St.  Paul’s  Lodge  of  Masons.  In  1859,  he  was  elected  a member  of  the 
Common  Council  for  the  year  1860,  and  was  re-elected  for  the  years  1861, 
’62,  and  ’63 ; and,  in  1864  and  ’65,  he  served  as  a member  of  the  Board  of 
Aldermen,  and  was  on  several  important  Committees. 

His  funeral  took  place  from  his  late  residence,  on  Thursday,  November 
9th,  1882,  the  services  being  conducted  by  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Dutton.  His 
remains  were  taken  to  Hingham  for  burial. 

He  leaves  a wife  and  three  daughters. 


THOMAS  MAIR. 

Thomas  Mair  was  born  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  on  April  27th,  1797, 
and  died  at  his  residence  on  Springfield  Street,  in  this  City,  on  November 
9th,  1882,  aged  85  years,  6 months,  and  12  days. 

Mr.  Mair  was  a son  of  Peter  and  Mary  Waugh  Mair;  his  father  was  a 
Housewright,  in  Edinburgh ; he  left  Scotland  for  this  City,  with  his  family, 
in  1803,  when  Thomas  was  but  six  years  old,  and  they  settled  at  the  North 
End.  He  received  his  education  at  our  Public  Schools,  and  after  gradu- 
ating at  the  Grammar  School,  then  under  the  charge  of  old  Master 
Tileston,  (a  well-known  teacher  of  seventy  years  ago,)  he  was  apprenticed 
at  the  Carpenter’s  trade,  and  continued  afterwards  as  a journeyman,  until 
the  death  of  his  father,  in  1822,  when,  at  the  age  of  25,  he  assumed  his 
business,  and  in  which  he  continued  for  nearly  half  a century.  It  is  said 
of  him : that  long  before  the  temperance  movement  had  assumed  any 
marked  success,  he  decided  (after  careful  thought)  to  abolish  the  custom, 
then  in  practice,  of  giving  a regular  morning  and  afternoon  dram  to  the 
workmen ; he,  therefore,  called  his  men  together,  and  stated  to  them  his 
views,  and  his  decision  to  discontinue  the  practice,  but  that  he  should  allow 
all  the  men,  willing  to  remain  in  his  employ,  the  money-value  of  the  liquor 
as  additional  wages ; the  result  was,  that  nearly  all  of  his  men  remained, 
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and  from  that  time  Mr.  Mair,  and  all  he  employed,  were  strict  temper- 
ance men. 

Mr.  Mair  was  a member  of  this  Association  for  53  years,  having  been 
admitted,  as  a Housewright,  in  1829.  He  has  taken  a deep  interest  in  our 
affairs  : he  was  a member  of  our  Relief  Committee  for  the  years  1851,  ’52, 
’53,  and  ’54.  He  was  a man  who  commanded  the  respect  of  all  who  knew 
him,  for  his  clear  judgment,  strict  integrity,  and  sterling  qualities  of  heart 
and  mind.  His  death  removes  one  more  of  our  citizens  whose  lives  con- 
nect the  present  with  the  past  history  of  our  City.  He  was  identified  with 
many  of  the  interests  of  the  North  End,  where  he  resided,  on  Hanover  and 
in  Salem  Streets,  for  nearly  seventy  years,  and  was  keenly  alive  to  all  that 
tended  to  promote  its  prosperity ; at  one  time  he  represented  that  section 
of  our  City  in  the  Legislature ; he  has  also  served  as  one  of  the  Overseers 
of  the  Poor.  In  1870,  he  moved  from  the  North  End  to  Springfield  Street, 
where  he  resided  until  his  death.  He  has  held  many  places  of  trust,  both 
public  and  private,  and  was  often  called  upon  to  act  as  referee  to  settle 
disputed  claims. 

His  funeral  took  place  from  his  late  residence,  on  Monday,  November 
13th ; the  services  were  conducted  by  the  Rev.  0.  G.  Gifford  and  the  Rev. 
H.  O.  Cooke.  His  remains  were  taken  to  Mount  Auburn  for  burial. 

He  leaves  one  daughter.  t.  m. 


ISAAC  RIDLER  BUTTS. 

Isaac  R.  Butts  was  born  at  the  North  End,  in  this  City,  on  January 
18th,  1796,  and  died  at  the  residence  of  his  son  in  Chelsea,  on  November 
20th,  1882,  aged  86  years,  10  months,  2 days. 

Mr.  Butts  was  a son  of  Mr.  Richard  Butts,  a Tailor.  He  received  his  early 
education  at  our  Public  Schools.  On  leaving  school  he  was  apprenticed 
to  a Printing  and  Publishing  Firm  in  this  City,  and  after  obtaining  a 
thorough  and  practical  knowledge  of  the  business,  he  commenced  a Job 
Printing  Office  on  his  own  account,  in  1818,  65  years  ago,  in  Wilson’s 
Lane.  In  a few  years,  his  business  had  increased  to  such  an  extent,  he 
was  obliged  to  move  into  new  quarters.  He  then  secured  rooms  in  the 
building  on  the  corner  of  Washington  and  School  Streets,  known  as  the 
Old  Corner  Book  Store.  He  continued  to  occupy  rooms  in  this  building 
for  over  40  years,  until  he  retired  in  1873,  having  followed  the  vocation  of 
Printer  and  Publisher  for  55  years.  During  his  active  business  life  he 
published  several  valuable  business  law  books,  for  common  use,  which 
are  very  popular  to  this  day.  Mr.  Butts  was  one  of  the  oldest  Printers  in 
this  State,  and  in  his  day  was  considered  one  of  the  best.  He  received 
several  Medals  from  this  Association,  at  our  Fairs,  for  the  superior  speci- 
mens of  Printing  displayed  by  him.  Mr.  Butts  was  simple  and  genial  in 
his  manners,  very  fond  of  books,  and  an  excellent  conversationalist,  and 
in  his  business  an  honest,  upright  man,  his  word  being  as  good  as  his 
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bond.  He  was  of  a retiring  disposition,  disliked  public  office,  although  at 
one  time  he  consented  to  serve  on  the  School  Committee,  from  old  Ward 
One,  at  the  North  End. 

In  1841,  he  moved  his  residence  from  this  City  to  Chelsea,  where  he 
has  resided  for  over  40  years.  During  his  residence  in  Chelsea,  he  be- 
came a member  of  the  Pacific  Lodge  of  Odd  Fellows,  also  of  the  Typo- 
graphical Union. 

Mr.  Butts  was  a member  of  this  Association  for  55  years,  having  been 
admitted,  as  a Printer,  in  1827.  We  have  but  one  member  now  living  who 
was  admitted  previous  to  him,  and  only  two  who  were  admitted  the  same 
year  that  he  was. 

His  funeral  took  place  from  his  late  residence  in  Chelsea,  on  Wednesday, 
November  22d,  1882,  the  services  being  conducted  by  the  Rev.  C.  Conklin. 

His  remains  were  taken  to  Woodlawn  Cemetery  for  burial. 

He  leaves  two  sons  and  two  daughters. 


GEORGE  GREENLEAF  GOVE. 

George  G.  Gove  was  born  in  Roxbury,  N.  H.,  on  June  24,  1809,  and 
died  of  Paralysis  of  the  Heart,  at  his  residence  in  Bowdoin  Street,  in  this 
City,  on  January  2d,  1883,  aged  73  years,  6 months,  8 days. 

Mr.  Gove  was  a son  of  the  Rev.  John  Gove,  of  Roxbury,  N.  H.,  and  he 
received  his  education  in  his  native  town.  On  leaving  school  he  went  to 
Keene,  N.  H.,  where  he  was  apprenticed  to  Charles  Lampson,  with  whom 
he  remained  until  1835,  when  at  the  age  of  26  he  came  to  Boston,  and  in 
1836  commenced  business  for  himself.  From  1840  to  1845  he  was  associ- 
ated with  his  brother,  John  T.  Gove,  and  with  his  brother  and  George 
McConnell  from  September,  1857,  to  January,  1860,  and  with  George 
McConnell  from  January,  1860,  to  February,  1863,  and  he  retired  from 
active  business  in  1878. 

Mr.  Gove  was  a man  who  was  highly  respected  by  all  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact.  He  was  a member  of  this  Association  for  43  years, 
having  been  admitted,  as  a Currier,  in  1839.  He  was  also  a member  of 
the  Mason  Fraternity. 

His  funeral  took  place  from  his  late  residence,  on  January  5,  1883,  the 
services  being  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  E.  Herrick.  His  remains 
were  taken  to  Mt.  Auburn  for  burial. 

Mr.  Gove  leaves  a wife  and  four  children. 


NEW  MEMBERS. 

During  the  last  year,  thirty-one  individuals  have  been  admitted  and 
qualified  as  members.  I have  no  doubt  that  our  present  membership  could 
be  largely  increased  without  much  exertion  on  the  part  of  our  members ; 
and,  now  that  our  accommodations  are  so  large,  and  our  facilities  for  active 
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work  so  much  improved,  I would  recommend  that  means  be  taken  to 
increase  our  number  from  the  active  Mechanics  and  Manufacturers  of 
the  day. 


THE  EAST  EXHIBITION. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  Treasurer’s  Report  that  there  has  been  paid,  on 
account  of  the  Fourteenth  Exhibition,  the  sum  of  $17,414.72,  which  makes 
the  total  expenses,  on  account  of  the  Exhibition,  $97,827.13.  There  has 
been  added  to  the  receipts,  this  year,  the  sum  of  $ 178.61,  which  makes 
the  total  receipts  $ 113,124.81,  so  that  the  net  profit  of  the  Exhibition  has 
been  $ 15,297.78.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  expenses 
of  that  Exhibition  were  much  larger  on  account  of  the  unfinished  state  of 
the  building,  and  the  hurried  manner  in  which  everything  had  to  be  done, 
in  order  to  open  the  Fair  at  the  appointed  time.  This  will  not  occur  in  the 
future,  as  now  our  building  is  complete  for  such  a purpose,  and  many  of 
the  arrangements  then  made,  and  charged  to  that  account,  will  be  made 
use  of  in  the  future. 


THE  ORGAN. 

During  the  past  year  the  Great  Centennial  Organ,  from  the  Philadelphia 
Exhibition  of  1876,  has  been  rebuilt,  improved,  and  erected  in  our  Grand 
Hall,  at  an  expense  of  $10,239.48,  and  presented  to  the  Association  at 
our  July  meeting  as  a gift  from  our  members  and  friends.  The  sub- 
scriptions for  this  gift  were  ample  to  pay  every  bill  connected  therewith, 
including  insurance  for  one  year,  and  the  expense  of  a curtain  to  be 
erected  to  protect  the  same.  $ 2,070  of  its  cost  was  contributed  by  friends 
of  the  Association. 


OUR  MORTGAGE  DEBT. 

The  one  thing  needful  for  the  permanent  success  and  welfare  of  our 
Association  is  the  removal  of  the  mortgage  debt  of  $ 200,000 ; with  that 
debt  paid  off,  we  can  at  once  enlarge  our  charities,  and  open  our  doors  for 
Mechanical  and  Art  Schools ; and,  I believe,  with  the  united  action  of  all 
our  members,  it  can  be  done;  and  I recommend  that  you  appoint  a Com- 
mittee for  this  purpose,  each  branch  of  Trade  and  Manufacture  to  be 
represented  on  said  Committee,  so  that  a thorough  canvass  of  our  members 
may  be  made,  as  well  as  our  friends  and  the  public  outside  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, who  are  certainly  under  some  obligation  to  us  for  providing  a 
building  of  such  a size  as  to  accommodate  the  growing  wants  of  the  com- 
munity ; and  the  uses  already  made  of  our  building,  show  conclusively  that 
it  was  erected  none  too  soon  for  the  wants  of  our  citizens. 

And  in  asking  to  be  relieved  of  this  debt,  we  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  there  is  no  city  in  the  world  where  the  citizens  are  more 
ready  to  aid  all  Charitable  Associations. 
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CONCLUSION. 

I take  this  opportunity  to  return  my  thanks  to  the  families  of  our  late 
members  who  have  so  kindly  furnished  me  with  such  complete  data,  as  t© 
enable  me  to  give  you  full  notices  of  the  lives  of  those  who  were  active 
members  of  our  Association  at  our  last  Annual  Meeting,  but  who  have 
since  been  called,  by  the  angel  of  death,  to  the  Heavenly  Mansion. 


ADMISSION  OF  NEW  MEMBERS. 

It  was  Voted  to  use,  in  balloting  for  the  admission  of  proposed 
members,  the  printed  list  prepared  by  the  Secretary. 

The  following  named  were  admitted  : 

Sherman  W.  Ladd,  Machinist.  Proposed  by  Louis  Goddu. 

Frederick  G.  Whitcomb,  Bridge  and  Wharf  Builder.  Proposed  by  H. 
H.  Watson. 

Robert  R.  Rose,  Painter.  Proposed  by  W.  K.  Melcher. 

Charles  Brigham,  Architect.  Proposed  by  George  P.  Shepard. 
Frederick  Lane,  Electrician.  Proposed  by  E.  B.  Vannevar. 

George  S.  Melcher,  Electrician.  Proposed  by  W.  K.  Melcher. 
Solomon  R.  Atwood,  Manufacturer  of  Head  Lights  and  Lanterns. 
Proposed  by  H.  A.  Turner. 

Charles  E.  Fuller,  Bell  Hanger.  Proposed  by  Cyrus  T.  Clark. 
Frank  Fuller,  Bell  Hanger.  Proposed  by  Cyrus  T.  Clark. 

John  Osborne,  Jr.,  Tin  Plate  Worker.  Proposed  by  J.  W.  Garland. 
Lewis  F.  Perry,  Painter.  Proposed  by  Nathaniel  J.  Bradlee. 

HONORARY  MEMBERSHIP. 

General  Francis  A.  Walker  was,  by  ballot,  admitted  an 
Honorary  Member  of  the  Association. 

ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS  AND  COMMITTEE  OF  RELIEF. 

Committees  were  appointed  to  collect  and  make  return  of  the 
ballots,  who  subsequently  reported  the  election  of  the  following 
named : 

President.  — Nathaniel  J.  Bradlee. 

Vice-President.  — Charles  R.  McLean. 

Treasurer.  — Frederic  W.  Lincoln. 

Secretary. — Joseph  L.  Bates. 
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Trustees. — Lemuel  M.  Ham,  Alonzo  W.  Folsom,  William 
Carpenter,  George  F.  Shepard,  Charles  W.  Parker,  Enos 
Ricker,  Thomas  Gogin,  William  H.  Pearson,  James  I. 
Wingate,  Sidney  A.  Stetson,  Horace  T.  Rockwell,  Nath’l 
M.  Lowe. 

Committee  of  Relief. — Benjamin  F.  Dewing,  Benjamin  D. 
Whitcomb,  Albert  J.  Wright,  William  J.  Ellis,  Erastus 
B.  Badger,  William  Robinson,  William  Dutemple,  Isaiah 
Goodwin,  Ivory  Bean. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Lincoln,  — 

Voted , That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  be  presented  to  the  retiring 
members  of  the  Committee  of  Relief,  for  the  tender  and  thoughtful 
manner  in  which  their  duties  have  been  performed. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  C.  W.  Slack, — 

Voted , That  the  proceedings  of  the  Annual  Meeting,  and  the  Obituary- 
Notices,  be  printed  in  pamphlet  form  for  distribution  among  the  members. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  H.  W.  Wilson, — 

Voted , That  from  the  various  trades  represented  in  the  membership  of 
the  Association,  the  Government  appoint  a Committee  to  solicit  sub- 
scriptions towards  the  payment  of  the  indebtedness  of  the  Association  on 
the  new  building. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  L.  M.  Standish,  — 

Voted,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  are  due,  and  are  hereby 
tendered,  to  the  Trustees,  who,  under  our  Constitution,  retire  from  the 
active  service  on  the  Government.  Their  official  term  has  been  one  of  the 
most  important  in  our  history ; the  result  of  their  labors  will  be  permanent 
in  character. 


On  motion  of  Mr.  S.  F.  Summers, — 

Voted , That  the  sum  of  Five  Thousand  Dollars  be  appropriated,  to  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Committee  of  Relief. 
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On  motion  of  Mr.  H.  A.  Turner,  — 

Voted,  That  the  income  of  the  Association  for  the  year  he  appropriated 
to  meet  the  expenditures  for  the  same  period.  . 

On  motion  of  Mr.  C.  W.  Slack,  — 

Voted,  To  adjourn. 


JOSEPH  L.  BATES,  Secretary . 


SUPPLEMENT. 


PRESENTATION  OF  AN  ORGAN  TO  THE  ASSOCIATION - 

At  the  Stated  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  Association,  held  July 
19th,  President  Nathaniel  J.  Bradlee,  for  himself  and  associates 
who  had  contributed  their  means  for  the  purpose,  presented  to 
the  Association  the  Great  Organ,  which,  then  just  completed, 
had  been  placed  in  principal  audience  room  in  the  building  — 
Grand  Hall. 

Its  origin,  its  cost,  and  its  value,  in  making  the  Hall  complete 
for  Musical  occasions,  are  fully  made  known  in  the  Address  which 
follows  : 

ADDRESS. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Mass.  Charitable  Mechanic  Association  : 

It  becomes  my  pleasant  duty,  in  behalf  of  some  of  our  mem- 
bers and  friends,  to  present  to  this  Association  the  Great  Organ, 
now  standing  complete,  in  all  its  grandeur,  on  the  platform  of  our 
Grand  Hall.  This  Organ  was  built,  without  regard  to  cost,  by 
Mr.  Hilborne  L.  Roosevelt,  of  New  York,  for  the  Centennial 
Exhibition,  at  Philadelphia,  in  1876,  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  desired  to 
obtain  a national  reputation  as  an  Organ  builder ; in  this  he  has 
been  successful,  having  received  the  highest  award  and  a special 
notice  from  the  Board  of  Judges. 

This  Instrument  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  best  Concert 
Organ  in  this  country,  and  was  considered  of  such  value  that  the 
Trustees  for  the  Permanent  Exhibition,  in  Philadelphia,  purchased 
it  as  an  additional  attraction  to  their  building,  and  to  enable  them 
to  have  large  musical  festivals.  But  the  enterprise  of  a perma- 
nent exhibition  was  a total  failure,  and,  after  struggling  along  for 
three  years,  they  were  obliged  to  abandon  the  enterprise  and  sell 
the  building  and  its  contents  ; it  was  at  this  sale,  in  the  Centennial 
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Building,  in  October  last,  that  this  Organ  was  purchased  in  be- 
half of  the  subscribers  at  a very  low  figure,  as  there  were  but  few 
to  compete  for  it  on  account  of  its  size,  being  too  large  for  any 
ordinary  building,  but  is  just  what  was  required  for  our  Hall,  and 
what  was  necessary  to  complete  it,  so  that  it  could  be  used  for 
musical  entertainments. 

After  its  purchase  it  was  put  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
its  builder,  to  take  down,  remove,  and  put  up  in  our  Hall,  and  it 
has  been  rebuilt  and  many  improvements  made  upon  it,  and  those 
who  have  heard  its  melodious  sounds  pronounce  it  a complete 
success. 

The  total  cost  of  the  Organ  has  been  a little  over  Ten  Thousand 
Dollars,  all  of  which  has  been  subscribed  and  paid  by  the  members 
of  this  Association  and  their  friends.  Eight  thousand  of  this 
amount  was  subscribed  by  our  members,  in  sums  of  $1.00  to 
$250.00,  and  the  balance  by  our  friends  outside,  who  have  taken 
an  interest  in  the  success  of  the  Association,  and  in  the  erection 
of  this  building,  — and  I now,  in  behalf  of  these  subscribers,  com- 
mit it  to  your  care,  knowing  that  it  will  be  well  preserved,  and 
believing  in  the  future  it  will  be  the  means  of  increasing  your 
income  for  charitable  purposes. 

The  Treasurer,  Mr.  Frederic  W.  Lincoln,  offered  the 
following  Preamble  and  Resolutions  which  were  unanimously 
accepted : 

The  President  of  the  Association  having  officially  announced 
that  the  subscription  for  the  purchase  of  Roosevelt’s  Centennial 
Organ  has  been  completed,  and  that  the  Instrument  has  been 
placed  in  an  appropriate  position  in  the  Grand  Hall,  and  that  it  is 
now  presented,  in  behalf  of  the  subscribers,  as  a free  gift  to  the 
Association,  to  be  its  property  and  to  serve  its  interests.  Therefore, 

Resolved,  That  the  Association  gratefully  accept  the  same,  with  a 
unanimous  expression  of  thanks  for  the  generosity  of  the  Donors. 

Resolved , That  the  liberal  response  which  has  been  made  to  the  appeal 
in  aid  of  this  object,  is  an  evidence  of  the  warm  interest  of  the  members 
of  the  Association  in  its  present  welfare  and  future  prosperity ; this  appro- 
priate gift  is  a graceful  addition  to  the  appointments  of  the  magnificent 
Building  which  it  has  recently  erected,  and  is  suggestive  not  only  of  the 
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public  spirit  of  the  men  who  are  enrolled  in  its  ranks,  but  is  an  encour- 
aging omen  of  the  continued  success  and  usefulness  of  the  Institution 
which  has  secured  their  affections. 

Resolved,  That  while  it  is  a matter  of  congratulation  that  so  many  of 
our  number  have  had  the  means  and  the  disposition  to  unite  in  this  gift, 
yet  our  special  obligations  are  due  to  our  President,  Mr.  Nathaniel  J. 
Bradlee,  with  whom  the  idea  originated,  and  whose  personal  service  and 
indefatigable  industry  have  had  so  important  an  influence  in  crowning  the 
enterprise  with  success. 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Slack,  Ex-President,  proposed  the  Votes 
which  follow : 

Voted,  That  the  cordial  thanks  of  this  Association  be  presented  to  those 
public-spirited  citizens,  not  members  of  this  body,  who  have  so  generously 
contributed  towards  the  expense  of  the  elegant  Organ  that  now  graces  our 
Grand  Hall ; that  in  their  benefactions  we  recognize  a continuance  of  that 
individual  regard  for  this  Association  which  has  marked  its  career  from 
the  outset,  and  which  betokens  the  good-will  by  which  it  has  ever  been 
sustained  and  encouraged ; that  the  gifts  are  fresh  incentives  to  us  to  so 
minister  our  affairs  that  we  shall  be  of  the  highest  service  to  the  Arts  and 
Industries  we  are  called  upon  to  represent  and  conserve. 

Voted,  That  the  Secretary  be  directed  to  convey  this  acknowledgment 
formally  to  all  contributors  of  the  ‘ ‘ Organ  Pund  ” not  connected  with  the 
Association. 


These  Votes  were  unanimously  adopted. 
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Boston,  January  16,  1884. 

The  Association  held  its  annual  meeting  this  evening,  at  seven 
o’clock,  at  Mechanics’  Building,  Huntington  Avenue.  President 
Nathaniel  J.  Bradlee  occupied  the  chair. 

The  records  of  recent  meetings  were  read  and  accepted. 

ADMISSION  OF  NEW  MEMBERS. 

A Committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  H.  N.  Sawyer,  ¥m. 
Marble,  and  N.  Cummings,  were  appointed  to  distribute,  collect, 
and  report  the  ballots. 

A doubt  of  the  eligibility  of  one  of  the  proposed  members  was 
expressed,  and  his  name  was  recommitted  to  the  Government. 

The  following  named  having  the  required  ballots  were  declared 
elected : 

George  W.  Simonds,  Printer.  Proposed  by  John  K.  Eogers. 

James  H.  McPhail,  Manufacturer  Steam  and  Gas  Pipe.  Proposed  by 
Secretary. 

Charles  J.  Hayden,  Watch  and  Clock  Manufacturer.  Proposed  by 
Geo.  O.  Carpenter. 

William  T.  Eaton,  Carpenter  and  Builder.  Proposed  by  James  E. 
Miller. 

Thomas  J.  Lyons,  Mason.  Proposed  by  George  E.  Shepard. 


The  annual  report  of  the  Treasurer  was  presented ; an  abstract 
had  already  been  printed  and  distributed  to  members. 

The  abstract  was,  by  vote,  accepted,  and  ordered  to  be  copied 
into  the  records. 

ABSTRACT  OF  THE  REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER, 
Frederic  W.  Lincoln,  1883. 


INCOME  ACCOUNT. 

RECEIPTS. 

Erom  Rents $30,160.69 

“ Dividend  from  Shattuck  Fund  ....  366.67 

“ Revere  House,  etc.  . . . . . . 1,850.78 

“ Amission  Fees  and  Assessments  ....  2,376.00 


$37,754.14 


PAYMENTS. 

To  Committee  on  Relief $ 4,200.00 

“ Families  of  Deceased  Members 1,875.00 

“ Salaries  . . . 1,100.00 

“ Pay  Roll  (Building) 4,500.56 

lt  Coal  .........  . 2,273.04 

“ Gas  and  Electric  Light 1,766  23 

“ Incidentals 1,499.25 

“ Municipal  Tax 3,716.88 

“ Water  Rates 382.50 

tl  Interest  .........  11,733.08 

“ Amount  of  Jury  Award,  and  Legal  Services  in  the  McCobb 

case  .........  750.65 

“ Repairs 1,641.85 

“ Insurance 425.00 

tt  Balance  to  New  Account 1,890.10 
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PRINCIPAL  ACCOUNT. 

RECEIPTS. 


Balance  on  hand  January  10,  1883  $ 3,148.11 

Money  borrowed  ........  33,475.00 

Prom  sale  of  Old  Material,  etc. 776.13 

Balance  of  Income  Account,  January  11,  1884  . 1,890.10 

$ 39,289.34 


PAYMENTS. 


For  Loans . . $ 12,500  00 

On  account  of  Construction  of  New  Building  . . . 21,664.85 

Balance  to  New  Account 5,124.49 

$39,289.34 


Boston,  January  11,  1884. 

Examined  and  approved. 

NATHANIEL  J.  BRADLEE, 
CHARLES  R.  McLEAN, 
WILLIAM  CARPENTER, 

Finance  Committee. 


STATEMENT  OF  PROPERTY. 


Land  on  Huntington  Avenue,  cost $ 113,510.01 

Construction  of  Building  on  the  above  ....  377,649  20 

Furniture  and  Contents  in  Building  .....  10,000.00 

Six  Hundred  Shares  Revere  House  Company,  par  value  . 60,000.00 

One  Policy  Massachusetts  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Co.  . 9,166.89 

Organ 10,000.00 

Cash  on  hand,  January  11,  1884  5,124.49 


$ 585,450.59 


INDEBTEDNESS. 

$ 200,000.00 
50,000.00 
32,044.50 


Mortgage  to  Suffolk  Savings  Bank,  4 h,  per  cent. 

Note  New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.,  4 per  cent. 
Other  Notes  Payable 


$ 282,044.50 
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INSURANCE. 

Amount  at  Risk  on  Mechanics’  Building  and  Furniture  . $ 150,000.00 

On  Organ 8,000.00 

$ 158,000.00 

ESTIMATE  OF  PROBABLE  INCOME,  1884. 

Rents $ 25,000.00 

Dividends 5,000.00 

Shattuck  Fund 366.67 

Admission  Fees  and  Assessments  . . . . . 2,500.00 

Cash  on  hand,  January  12,  1884  5,124.49 

$37,991.16 

ESTIMATE  OF  PROBABLE  EXPENDITURE,  1884. 

Committee  on  Relief . • $ 5,000.00 

Families  of  Deceased  Members 2,000.00 

Salaries 1,200.00 

Interest  on  Indebtedness 12,000.00 

Pay-roll 6,500.00 

Coal,  Gas,  Electric  Light,  and  Incidentals  ....  5,000.00 

$31,700.00 

APPROPRIATION  REQUIRED  FOR  1884. 

We  deem  the  income  will  he  sufficient  to  pay  all  expenses  without  spe- 
cial appropriation  for  a deficit. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

THE  BOARD  OF  GOVERNMENT,  by 

Nathaniel  J.  Bradlee,  President. 


January  11,  1884. 


Mr.  B.  F.  Dewing,  Chairman,  offered  the  Annual  Report  of 
the  Committee  of  Relief. 


REPORT. 

Cash  balance  from  the  Committee  for  the  years  1882, 

1883  $ 152.03 

Received  from  Treasurer  . . ; . ; 4^200.00 

$4,352.03 


AMOUNT  PAID  TO  FORTY-SIX  BENEFICIARIES. 


Feb.  1883  to  Jan.  1884,  inclusive 

Incidental  expenses 

Balance  in  hands  of  Chairman 


$4,317.00 

4.39 

30.64 

$4,352.03 


The  number  of  recipients  added  during  the  year  was  six,  mak- 
ing forty-six  ; two  were  discontinued  ; leaving,  at  the  present  time, 
forty-four. 

ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS. 

President  Nathaniel  J.  Bradlee  declined  a re-election  to 
which  he  was  eligible. 

President. — A Committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  L.  M.  Stand- 
ish,  E.  Jones,  D.  H.  Jacobs,  B.  F.  Dewing,  and  George 
Coolidge,  was  appointed  to  collect,  sort,  and  make  return  of 
the  ballots  for  President. 

The  Committee  reported  as  follows  : 

The  whole  number  of  ballots  237 ; Charles  R.  McLean  had 
236,  George  W.  Pope  1.  Mr.  McLean  was  declared  elected. 

Vice-President. — It  was,  on  motion  of  Mr.  E.  S.  Win- 
chester, — 

Voted,  That  the  name  of  Mr.  H.  W.  Wilson,  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  dominations  as  a candidate  for  the  office,  be  laid  upon  the 
table,  he  having  objections  to  his  election. 
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On  motion  of  Mr.  C.  W.  Slack, — 

Voted,  That  the  election  of  Vice-President  be  postponed  to  an  ad- 
journed meeting.  Adopted,  yeas  111;  nays  13. 

Treasurer.  — It  was,  on  motion  of  Mr.  L.  L.  Willcutt,  — 

Voted,  That  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Bates,  be  empowered  to  cast  the  vote 
of  the  Association  for  Mr.  Frederic  TV".  Lincoln,  for  Treasurer.  No 
objection  was  made,  and  the  vote  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  President. 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  declared  elected  Treasurer. 

Secretary.  — The  Committee  appointed  to  collect  and  make 
return  of  the  ballots  reported  as  follows  : 

The  whole  number  of  ballots  234  ; requisite  for  choice  118  ; 
Alfred  Bicknell  had  83  ; Joseph  L.  Bates  151.  Mr.  Bates 
was  declared  elected. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Newton  Talbot,  — 

Voted , To  add  five  to  the  Committee,  already  chosen,  to  collect  and 
report  the  ballots.  Messrs.  H.  N.  Sawyer,  Wji.  Marble,  N.  Cummings, 
Henry  Guild,  and  Alexander  Boyd  were  appointed. 

Trustees.  — The  Committee  reported  the  following  named, 
having  the  required  number  of  ballots,  were  elected  : 

Charles  TV.  Parker,  Thomas  Gogin,  James  I.  Wingate, 
Horace  T.  Rockwell,  George  K.  Snow,  James  R.  Knott, 
Enos  Ricker,  William  H.  Pearson,  Sidney  A.  Stetson, 
Nathaniel  M.  Lowe,  Edmund  B.  Yannevar,  TVilliam 
Mackenzie. 

Committee  of  Relief.  — The  Committee,  appointed  to  collect 
and  report  the  ballots  for  the  Committee  of  Relief*  reported  the 
whole  number  of  ballots  to  be  153  ; and  the  following  named, 
having  the  required  number,  were  elected : 

Erastus  B.  Badger,  William  Robinson,  William  Du- 
temple,  Ivory  Bean,  Benjamin  D.  Whitcomb,  Albert  J. 
Wright,  William  J.  Ellis,  Gilman  Joslin,  Randall  G. 
Burrill. 
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On  motion  of  Mr.  Newton  Talbot,  — 

Voted , That  the  sum  of  Five  Thousand  Dollars  be  appropriated  to 
meet  the  preliminary  expenses  of  the  Fifteenth  Exhibition. 

The  list  of  members  whose  assessments  exceed  six  dollars, 
reported  by  the  Government  for  action,  was  taken  up,  and  eight 
members  owing  ninety-five  dollars,  in  the  aggregate,  were  dis- 
charged from  membership. 

At  this  time,  President  Bradlee  relinquished  the  occupancy 
of  the  chair  to  his  newly  elected  successor  in  office,  Mr.  Mc- 
Lean, and  gave  into  his  hands  the  Keys  of  the  Building,  the 
Gavel,  and  the  Major-RussELL  Silver  Snuff  Box,  emblems  of 
authority  and  of  trust,  to  be  held  and  used  during  his  term  as 
President. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Dewing,  — 

Voted,  That  the  sum  of  Five  Thousand  Dollars  be  appropriated  to  be 
dispensed  at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee  of  Relief. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Rockwell, — 

Voted,  That  the  sum  of  Six  Hundred  Dollars,  recommended  by  the 
Government  to  be  paid  Mr.  William  Carpenter,  for  services  rendered 
in  the  superintendence  of  repairs  and  improvements  in  the  building  the 
past  year,  be  appropriated. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  George  Coolidge, — 

Voted,  That  the  income  of  the  Association  for  the  ensuing  year  be  ap- 
propriated to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  the  Association  for  the  same 
period. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Turner,  — - 

Voted , That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  be  presented  to  Nathaniel 
J.  Bradlee,  Esq.,  for  his  disinterested  and  valuable  services,  for  the  past 
two  years,  as  President  of  our  Association.  He  has  added,  by  his  adminis- 
tration, to  the  Association’s  good  name  and  historic  reputation,  and  our 
regret  is  that  we  are  no  longer  to  be  aided  by  his  active  participation 
in  the  affairs  of  our  organization. 

Voted,  That  Mr.  Bradlee  be  invited  to  sit  for  his  Portrait,  to  be  added 
to  the  gallery  of  our  Past  Presidents. 
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Mr.  Bradlee  replied,  thanking  the  meeting  for  their  compli- 
mentary allusion  to  his  administration  of  affairs,  and  stated  that 
he  should  decline  the  offer  to  sit  for  a portrait  of  himself  at  the 
expense  of  the  Association. 

It  was  Voted,  That,  appreciating  the  valued  services  of  Messrs.  Lem- 
uel M.  Ham,  Alonzo  W.  Folsom,  William  Carpenter,  and  George 
F.  Shepard,  as  Trustees,  for  the  past  three  years,  and  Benjamin  F. 
Dewing,  as  a member  of  the  Committee  of  Relief,  for  a like  period  of 
time,  we,  by  this  act,  present  them  with  our  grateful  thanks  for  their 
labors  in  promoting  the  interests  of  our  Association. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Slack,  — 

Voted,  That  when  this  meeting  shall  adjourn  it  be  to  two  weeks  from 
this  evening. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  S.  H.  Kimball, — - 

Voted,  That  the  nomination  of  Mr.  H.  W.  Wilson  be  recommitted 
to  the  Nominating  Committee. 

Voted,  That  all  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  adopted  since  the 
publication  of  the  Manual  in  1879,  be  printed  and  sent  to  members  with 
the  notices  of  the  next  meeting. 

Adjourned, 

JOSEPH  L.  BATES,  Secretary , 


Thursday,  January  24,  1884. 

The  adjourned  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  was,  by  order 
of  the  President,  held  this  evening  at  building,  Huntington  Ave- 
nue, President  McLean  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Slack,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Nominations,  to 
whom  the  name  of  Mr.  H.  W.  Wilson  was  referred,  presented 
a lengthy  report  of  an  investigation,  stating  that  the  charges  made 
against  Mr.  Wilson  were  not  proven;  after  debate,  the  report 
was,  by  vote,  accepted  ; twenty-four  voting  yea,  and  twelve  nay. 

Messrs.  Slack,  McNutt,  and  Thomas  Leavitt,  were  ap- 
pointed to  receive  and  make  return  of  the  ballots  for  Vice- 
President, 


The  Nominating  Committee  presented  the  name  of  Mr.  John 
S.  Blair. 

The  Committee  reported  as  follows : the  whole  number  of 
ballots  were  73;  requisite  for  choice  37;  Thomas  J.  Whidden 
had  49  ; John  S.  Blair  22  ; Charles  Whittier  1 ; George 
W.  Pope  1.  Mr.  Whidden  was  declared  elected. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Winchester  moved  that  a Committee  of  three  be 
appointed  to  further  investigate  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Nominations. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  H.  N.  Sawyer,  — 

Voted , That  the  further  consideration  of  the  report  be  indefinitely 
postponed. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  James  G.  Haynes,  — 

Voted , That  the  Construction  Account  of  the  Association  be  hereby 
declared  closed. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Slack,  — 

Voted , That  the  vote,  by  which  the  Association  adjourned  the  Annual 
Meeting  to  Wednesday,  30th  inst.,  be  rescinded. 

Voted,  That  the  Report  of  the  Annual  Meeting,  with  the  notices  of  the 
deceased  members  of  the  past  year,  prepared  by  President  Bradlee,  be 
printed  in  pamphlet  form  for  distribution. 

The  oath  of  office  was  administered  to  the  Secretary  by  Mr. 
Charles  W.  Slack,  a Justice  of  the  Peace. 

Adjourned. 


JOSEPH  L.  BATES,  Secretary. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Association  : — - 

Another  year  has  passed  and  gone  in  the  history  of  our  Association, 
and  it  becomes  my  duty  to  lay  before  you  at  this  time  a statement  of  our 
affairs.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  Treasurer’s  Report,  an  abstract  of  which 
has  been  submitted  to  you,  that  the  actual  cost  of  our  building,  up  to  the 
closing  of  his  accounts,  has  been  $377,649.20;  add  to  this  the  cost  of  the 
land,  $113,510.01,  makes  the  total  cost  of  the  .estate  $491,159.21.  The 
original  appropriation,  on  account  of  the  construction  of  the  building, 
was  $ 375,000,  to  which  was  afterwards  added  the  balance  received  from 
the  Fourteenth  Exhibition,  $ 15,297.78,  making  the  total  appropriation  for 
construction  $390,297.78,  leaving  a balance  to  the  credit  of  construction 
of  $12,648.58. 


APPROPRIATION  FOR  1884. 


It  will  be  seen  by  comparing  the  Treasurer’s  Report  of  this  year  with 
that  of  last  year’s,  shows  the  income  for  the  past  year  has  exceeded  the 
estimated  income  as  follows  : 


Source  of  Income. 


Estimated. 


Actual. 


Income  from  Shattuck  Fund 
Dividends  and  Interest  ; . 

Rent  of  Building 
Admission  Fees  and  Assessments 


$ 366.67 
5,000.00 
25,000.00 
2,500.00 


$ 366.67 
4,850.78 
30,160.69 
2,376.00 


Total  j 


$32,866.67 


$37,754.14 


Which  is  a gain  of  actual  income  over  estimated  income  of  $ 4,887.47. 
It  is  more  difficult  to  compare  the  estimated  expenses  with  the  actual,  on 
account  of  several  items  of  expense  which  were  not  estimated  upon. 


Items  of  Expensa. 

Committee  on  Relief  .... 

Families  of  Deceased  Members 
Salaries  ...... 

Interest  on  Indebtedness  . 

Pay  Roll 

Coal,  Gas,  Electric  Light  and  Incidentals 


Estimated. 

$ 5,000.00 

1.500.00 

1.200.00 
12,000.00 

6,500.00 

5,000.00 


$31,200.00 


Actual. 

$ 4,200.00 

1.875.00 

1.100.00 
11,733.08 

4,883.06 

5,538.52 


$ 29,329.66 


Carried  forward , 
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Brought  forward , 

Items  not  estimated  last  year  : 
Insurance  ...... 

McCobb  Case  Damages 

Repairs 

City  of  Boston,  Taxes 


Actual  expense  over  estimated  expense 
Income  received  over  expenses  paid  . 


$ 31,200.00 


$31,200.00 


$ 29,329.66 

425.00 

750.65 

1,641.85 

3,716.88 

$35,864.04 

$ 4,664.04 
1,890.10 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  accounts  are  made  out  in  a new  way,  the  object 
being  to  show  more  clearly  the  yearly  income  and  expenses  separate  from 
the  capital  account ; the  cash  balance  from  last  year’s  account,  amounting 
to  $ 3,148.11,  was  carried  to  estimated  income  for  the  past  year;  this  has 
now  been  carried  to  the  credit  of  capital  account,  together  with  the  cash 
balance  of  this  year’s  income  account,  amounting  to  . . $ 1,890.10 


The  estimated  income  from  all  sources  for  the  present  year,  $ 32,866  67 
And  the  estimated  expenses  for  the  present  year  are  . . 31,700.00 

Estimated  balance,  January,  1885  ....  $1,166.67 


The  amount  of  interest  paid  on  loans,  outside  of  mortgage  debt,  has 
been  $2,733.08,  and  our  income,  from  investment,  outside  of  our  real 
estate,  has  been  $5,217.45,  leaving  a balance  of  $2,484.37,  which,  with 
the  admission  fees  and  assessments,  amounting  to  $2,376,  has  given  us 
an  income  of  $4,860.37,  outside  of  our  rents.  It  will  also  be  seen  that 
the  rental  of  our  building  has  amounted  to  $30,160.69,  and  the  expenses, 
on  account  of  the  same,  including  $3,716.88  paid  for  taxes,  has  been 
$ 16,205.31,  leaving  a balance  of  income  from  this  source  of  $ 13,955.38, 
from  which  should  be  deducted  the  interest  on  our  mortgage  debt  of 
$9,000,  leaving  a balance  to  the  credit  of  income  of  $4,955.38;  add  to 
this  the  $4,860.37,  and  we  have  $9,815.75,  as  the  available  income  to 
meet  the  running  expenses  and  charities  of  the  past  year. 


CHARITIES. 

The  Committee  of  Relief  have  received  from  the  Treasurer  the  sum 
of  $ 4,200,  being  $ 800  less  than  the  appropriation  made  at  the  last  annual 
meeting.  We  have  never  had  a Committee  on  Relief  who  have  been 
more  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  than  the  one  of  the  past 
year;  it  is  one,  if  not  the  most  important  branch  of  our  work,  to  aid 
those  of  our  number  who  have  been  unable  to  provide  for  themselves,  or, 
on  account  of  their  death,  have  left  a widow  in  destitute  circumstances ; 
it  is,  therefore,  essential  that  this  Committee  should  be  composed  of  men 


of  sound  judgment,  and  kindly  feelings,  so  that  their  advice  to  the  un- 
fortunate, with  whom  they  come  in  contact,  will  be  fully  appreciated. 

The  amount  of  funeral  benefits  paid  by  the  Treasurer  has  been  $ 1,875, 
being  $375  in  excess  of  the  estimated  amount  required  for  this  purpose, 
and  $ 525  more  than  the  payments  for  the  same  object  the  year  previous. 
If,  however,  the  families  of  all  our  deceased  members  had  called  for  the 
amount  provided  for  such  cases,  the  payments  would  have  been  $2,700; 
hut,  as  I stated  in  my  last  report,  many  of  those  who  are  entitled  to  this 
payment,  and  are  able  to  do  so,  desire  to  have  the  amount  added  to  the 
funds  of  the  Association. 


REVERE-HOUSE  STOCK. 

There  has  been  no  change  during  the  past  year  in  our  Revere-House 
stock ; we  still  hold  the  six  hundred  shares ; but,  as  we  are  receiving 
eight  per  cent,  for  our  investment,  and  paying  four  and  one-half  per  cent, 
for  our  borrowed  money,  it  does  not  seem  wise  to  part  with  it ; its  present 
market  value  is  eighteen  thousand  dollars  more  than  it  stands  on  our 
hooks,  or  $78,000  instead  of  its  par  value  of  $ 60,000. 

DECEASED  MEMBERS. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  been  called  upon  to  mourn  the  death,  I 
think,  of  a larger  number  of  our  members  than  ever  before  in  a single 
year.  It  has  been  my  sad  duty,  by  brief  notices,  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  death  of  thirty-six  of  our  number,  being  an  increase  of  five  over  the’ 
previous  year,  and  eleven  over  that  of  1881 ; many  of  them  were  members 
who  have  taken  an  active  part  in  our  affairs,  and  have  been  connected 
with  us  for  many  years.  Two  were  admitted  to  the  Association  over  fifty 
years  ago ; seven  between  forty  and  fifty ; three  between  thirty  and  forty ; 
eight  between  twenty  and  thirty ; ten  between  ten  and  twenty ; and  six 
between  one  and  ten  years ; the  average  length  of  membership  being 
nearly  twenty-six  years. 

The  oldest,  the  Hon.  Peter  Cooper,  an  honorary  member,  arrived  to 
the  ripe  old  age  of  ninety-two  years  ; there  were  three  over  ninety  years  ; 
four  between  eighty  and  ninety ; six  between  seventy  and  eighty ; four- 
teen between  sixty  and  seventy ; six  between  fifty  and  sixty ; and  three 
between  forty-five  and  fifty ; the  average  age  has  been  67  years. 


The  record  for  the  year  stands  thus  : 


January 

28,  1883, 

George  Darwin  Taylor,  a member 

for  9 

years. 

February 

4,  “ 

Aaron  Wilkins  Russell,  “ 

13 

“ 

“• 

15,  “ 

Charles  Choate,  “ 

“ 42 

“ 

March 

13,  “ 

Charles  Harrison  Waters,  “ 

“ 1 

year. 

; L 

14,  “ 

Alfred  S.  Lewis, 

“ 23 

years. 
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March 

20, 

1883,  Albert  Homer,  a member  for  51  years. 

“ 

24, 

“ 

Ira  Bosworth  Carisle,  “ 

“ 21  “ 

“ 

25, 

“ 

James  Gross  Leman,  “ 

“ 27  “ 

April 

4, 

66 

Peter  Cooper,  (Honorary)  “ 

“ 11  “ 

“ 

19, 

6 6 

Solomon  Sally  Gray,  “ 

“ 18  “ 

May 

1, 

“ 

Warren  Adam  Hersey,  “ 

“ 42  “ 

C 6 

12, 

“ 

Abraham  Watson  Crowninshield, 

“ 36  “ 

66 

24, 

66 

Samuel  Cate,  a member 

“ 46  “ 

“ 

29, 

6 6 

William  Stutson,  “ 

“ 18  “ 

June 

11, 

“ 

George  Kennard  Hooper,  “ 

“ 19  “ 

“ 

26, 

“ 

Robert  Bacon,  “ 

“ 14  “ 

July 

10, 

< 6 

John  Hunt,  “ 

“ 52  “ 

6 6 

19, 

( 6 

Isaac  Adams,  “ 

“45  “ 

August 

5, 

66 

Samuel  Pratt  Tolman,  “ 

“ 29  “ 

“ 

27, 

66 

Byron  Marvin  Cunningham,  “ 

“ 11  “ 

66  • • 

29, 

“ 

Robert  Knott,  “ 

“ 49  “ 

“ 

29, 

“ 

Franklin  Patch,  “ 

“ 38  “ 

September 

3, 

6 6 

George  Putnam  Carter,  “ 

“ 16  “ 

“ 

5, 

“ 

Isaiah  Goodwin,  “ 

“ 29  “ 

66 

22, 

66 

Edward  Whiteley,  “ 

“ 14  “ 

66 

23, 

66 

James  Marshall  Jacobs,  “ 

“ 9 “ 

October 

5, 

66 

Lucas  Haberstroh,  “ 

“ 1J  “ 

“ 

10, 

“ 

John  Cotton  Stimpson,  “ 

“ 23  “ 

“ 

11, 

66 

John  James  Rayner,  “ 

“ 33  “ 

66 

28, 

6 6 

Jeremiah  Simpson,  “ 

“ 8 “ 

November 

11, 

6 6 

Hobert  Spencer,  “ 

“ 46  “ 

“ 

28, 

66 

John  Milton  Roberts,  “ 

“ 20  “ 

December 

6, 

6 6 

Thomas  Stevens  Pitman,  “ 

“ 46  “ 

“ 

10, 

66 

William  Rumrill,  “ 

“ 9 “ 

“ 

29, 

66 

Samuel  Gore  Tower,  “ 

“ 29  “ 

“ 

30, 

“ 

Robert  Miller,  “ 

“ 8 “ 

GEORGE  DARWIN  TAYLOR. 

George  D.  Taylor  was  born  in  Hancock,  N.  H.,  on  August  21,  1830, 
and  died  at  his  residence  on  Pond  Street,  in  Waltham,  Mass.,  on  Sunday, 
January  28th,  1883,  aged  52  years,  5 months,  7 days. 

Mr.  Taylor  was  a son  of  Thomas  Taylor,  a farmer  of  Hancock. 
When  George  was  but  five  years  old,  his  father  moved  his  family  to 
Concord,  Mass.,  at  which  place  he  was  educated  in  the  Public  School, 
and  was  afterwards  apprenticed  to  Mr.  Joseph  George,  a Carpenter  and 
Builder,  of  Concord,  with  whom  he  continued  until  1856,  when,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-six,  he  commenced  business  for  himself  in  Waltham, 
where  he  continued  his  vocation  of  Carpenter  and  Builder  until  his  death. 

Mr.  Taylor  was  a member  of  this  Association  for  nine  years,  having 
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been  admitted,  as  a Carpenter,  in  1874;  he  was  also  a member  of  the 
Isaac  Parker  Lodge  of  F.  A-  M. 

The  local  Waltham  paper,  in  speaking  of  Mr.  Taylor’s  death,  says  : 
“ His  family  have  lost  a kind  husband  and  father,  and  the  community  a 
worthy  citizen,  faithful  in  his  calling  as  a house-builder,  and  reliable  and 
trustworthy  in  whatever  he  undertook  to  accomplish ; it  was  his  purpose 
to  build  strong  and  true,  and  the  public  and  private  buildings  now  stand- 
ing as  monuments  of  his  skill  and  labor  may  be  depended  upon  for  these 
characteristics,  so  far  as  left  to  his  discretion  and  judgment.  He  was 
energetic  and  untiring  in  his  work.”  Mr.  Taylor  fully  realized  that  his 
death  was  near  at  hand,  and  his  mind  was  clear  to  the  end,  giving  full 
directions,  to  those  around  him,  as  to  the  settlement  of  his  affairs. 

His  funeral  took  place  from  his  late  residence  in  W altham,  on  Tuesday, 
January  30,  1883 ; the  services  being  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Edward  J. 
Young;  his  remains  were  taken  to  Mt.  Feake  cemetery  for  burial. 

Mr.  Taylor  leaves  a widow  and  five  children;  one  son  and  four 
daughters. 


AARON  WILKINS  RUSSELL. 

Aaron  W.  Russell  was  born  in  the  Town  of  Lyndeborough,  in  N.  H. , 
on  February  11th,  1815,  and  died  at  his  residence  on  Hancock  Street,  in 
Quincy^f  on  Tuesday,  February  4th,  1883,  aged  67  years,  11  months,  23 
days. 

Mr.  Russell  was  a son  of  James  Russell,  a farmer  of  Lyndeborough ; 
his  father  died  when  he  was  quite  young,  but  his  mother  lived  to  a good 
old  age ; he  received  a limited  education  in  his  native  town,  and,  at  the 
age  of  sixteen,  partly  on  account  of  the  death  of  his  father,  and  partly 
from  the  desire  to  branch  out  in  the  world,  he  put  a pedler’s  pack  on  his 
back,  and  traveled  on  foot  through  the  lower  counties  of  New  Hampshire ; 
he  soon,  however,  tired  of  this  kind  of  life,  and  came  to  this  city,  and 
worked  as  a day  laborer,  until  he  arrived  of  age ; at  which  time  he  had 
saved  enough  to  enable  him  to  do  a small  trading  business.  This  he 
soon  gave  up,  and  was  employed  on  the  construction  of  several  Railroads 
in  Massachusetts  and  Maine,  working  his  way  up  from  a journeyman  to 
an  overseer ; after  leaving  the  railroad  constructing  business,  he  became 
interested  in  the  contract  for  filling  the  Jail  lands  on  Charles  Street,  and, 
in  1850,  at  the  age  of  35,  he  had  an  interest  in  the  stone  business  carried 
on  by  Messrs.  Munn  and  Hosley,  (both  of  whom  were  members  of  this 
Association)  and,  in  1853,  he  formed  a partnership  with  Mr.  Benjamin 
Hosley,  and  they  continued  together  in  the  stone  business,  on  Federal 
Street,  for  nineteen  years,  until  1872,  when  the  firm  was  dissolved  on 
account  of  the  health  of  Mr.  Hosley,  who  soon  afterwards  died. 

Since  1872,  Mr.  Russell  has  been  interested  in  many  projects  of  impor- 
tance to  the  growth  of  the  city.  For  many  years,  he  was  a Director  of  the 
Boston  Wharf  Company,  and  his  practical  knowledge  has  been  of  great 
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benefit  to  the  Corporation.  He  was  also  President  of  the  Boston  Land 
Company,  and  took  a deep  interest  in  the  development  of  that  property. 
He  was  also  a Director  in  the  Wollaston  National  Bank  of  Quincy,  and 
a Trustee  of  Quincy  Savings  Bank,  and  has  always  taken  an  interest  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Town.  He  was  a modest,  unaffected  man,  a true 
friend,  shrewd  in  his  judgments,  made  no  pretensions,  but  endeavored  to 
do  his  every  day  work  in  a manly  way. 

Mr.  Russell  was  a member  of  this  Association  for  thirteen  years,  having 
been  admitted,  as  a Stone  Cutter,  in  1870. 

His  funeral  took  place  from  his  late  residence  on  Friday,  February  9th, 
1883;  the  services  being  conducted  by  the  Rev.  D.  M.  Wilson,  of  the 
Unitarian  Church,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Coville;  his  remains 
were  taken  to  Mt.  Wollaston  Cemetery  for  burial. 

He  leaves  a widow  and  five  children. 

Hon.  CHARLES  CHOATE. 

Charles  Choate  was  born  in  Charlestown,  Mass.,  on  September  16, 
1806,  and  died  of  Apoplexy  at  his  residence  in  Woburn,  Mass.,  on 
Monday,  February  15th,  1883,  aged  76  years,  4 months,  29  days. 

He  received  his  early  education  at  the  Public  Schools  in  Charles- 
town, and  afterwards  took  a special  course  of  study  at  the  Hampton 
Academy,  in  N.  H. ; after  which  he  entered  the  country  store  of  his 
brother,  W.  T.  Choate,  in  Exeter,  N.  H.,  at  which  place  he  received 
his  first  business  training.  In  1827,  at  the  age  of  21,  he  went  to 
Woburn,  where  in  company  with  Mr.  John  Flanders  they  commenced 
the  Shoe  Manufacturing  business,  in  which  he  continued  for  17  years, 
when,  in  1844,  he  opened  a store  in  Boston,  with  Mr.  A.  A.  Childs,  of 
New  Bedford,  in  which  he  was  quite  successful.  In  1852,  he  formed  a 
partnership  with  Mr.  John  B.  Alley  and  Mr.  John  Cummings,  under 
the  style  of  Alley,  Choate,  and  Cummings,  in  the  Leather  Manufac- 
turing business,  in  which  occupation  he  accumulated  a fortune,  and 
retired  from  active  business  in  1864. 

Mr.  Choate  was  well  known  among  leather  merchants,  and  was  consid- 
ered an  able  financier  and  business  man ; he  took  an  active  part  in  public 
affairs ; was  a member  of  the  Whig  party.  In  1844,  ’45,  and  ’50,  was  a 
member  of  the  Senate,  and  was  on  the  ttaff  of  Gov.  Briggs  for  three 
years. 

He  took  a deep  interest  in  the  Town  of  Woburn,  where  he  resided  for 
55  years;  was  one  of  the  Board  of  Selectmen  from  1866  to  1869,  and 
Chairman  of  the  Board  for  two  years ; he  was  also  a Director  in  the 
Woburn  Bank,  and  an  active  member  of  the  Unitarian  Church.  His 
dignified  presence  and  noble  form  commanded  the  respect  of  all  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact.  Mr.  Choate  was  a member  of  this  Association 
for  42  years,  having  been  admitted,  as  a Cordwainer,  in  1841.  Living  so 
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far  from  the  city,  he  never  took  an  active  part  in  our  affairs,  but  has 
always  taken  an  interest  in  our  progress,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  sub- 
scribe for  our  new  Organ.  His  last  Will  shows  the  true  benevolence  of 
his  heart,  in  which  he  has  given  nearly  the  whole  of  his  large  estate  to 
Religious,  Charitable,  and  Educational  institutions ; the  largest  part  is 
given  to  the  School  of  Technology. 

His  funeral  took  place  from  his  late  residence  in  Woburn,  on  Monday, 
February  19th,  the  services  being  conducted  by  the  Rev.  George  H. 
Young,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rufus  P.  Stebbins  ; his  remains  were  taken 
to  Mount  Auburn  for  burial. 

Mr.  Choate  leaves  a wife  and  one  daughter. 


CHARLES  HARRISON  WATERS. 

Charles  H.  Waters  w^s  born  in  Millbury,  Mass.,  on  July  31,  1828, 
and  died  of  Paralysis  at  his  residence  in  Groton,  Mass.,  on  March  13, 
1883,  aged  54  years,  7 months,  12  days. 

Mr.  Waters  was  a son  of  Horace  Waters,  a manufacturer  of  woolens. 
He-  received  his  early  education  in  Millbury  and  at  the  Wilbraliam 
Academy ; and,  in  1843,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  went  into  his  father’s 
factory,  and,  by  close  application  and  untiring  industry,  he  soon  became 
an  intelligent  and  skilled  workman ; and,  at  the  early  age  of  eighteen, 
was  appointed  an  overseer  of  a room  in  a cotton  mill,  and  was  soon  after 
given  the  entire  charge  of  the  Works.  In  1848,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  he 
left  Millbury  arid  went  to  Little  Falls,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was  engaged  in 
the  working  of  flax.  He  remained  there  until  the  mill  was  burnt  in 
1851,  when  he  went  to  New  York  City,  and  was  engaged  in  mercantile 
pursuits  until  1853,  when,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  he  moved  to  Jewett 
City,  Connecticut,  and  started  mills  for  making  rope  and  twine,  a new 
industry  at  that  time ; most  of  the  machinery  used  being  of  his  own 
invention.  In  1856,  he  connected  himself  with  the  Clinton  Wire  Cloth 
Company,  at  Clinton,  Mass.,  first  as  agent,  then  as  general  manager, 
which  position  he  held  until  April,  1879,  when  he  retired  from  the  active 
management,  and  was  elected  Vice-President  on  the  death  of  the  Hon.  E. 
B.  Bigelow.  In  December,  1879,  he  was  elected  President,  which  position 
he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Much  of  the  machinery  in  use  by  this 
Company  was  of  his  invention!  He  connected  himself  with  this  Company 
in  its  infancy,  and  it  was  through  his  individual  efforts  that  it  has  grown 
to  its  present  large  proportions.  He  was  also  largely  interested  in  the 
Avery  Lactate  Company,  whose  Works  are  at  Littleton,  Mass.,  and  was 
its  President  until  last  fall,  when  he  resigned  on  account  of  his  health. 
He  was  also  a Director  for  many  years  in  Worcester  & Nashua,  Nashua 
& Rochester,  and  the  Lancaster  Branch  Railroads. 

He  took  an  active  part  in  public  affairs.  For  several  years  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Republican  State  Central  Committee ; and  was  a delegate 


to  the  National  Convention  which  nominated  R.  B.  Hates  for  President. 
Mr.  Waters  was  a man  of  pronounced  ideas,  and  never  hesitated  to 
express  them ; was  a kind  and  faithful  friend ; took  a deep  interest  in  his 
church;  was  for  a number  of  years  President  of  the  North  Middlesex 
Local  Conference,  and  was  one  of  the  members  of  the  Unitarian  Club. 

Mr.  Waters  has  only  been  a member  of  this  Association  for  a little 
over  a year,  having  been  admitted,  as  a Manufacturer,  in  January,  1882. 

His  funeral  took  place  from  his  late  residence  in  Groton,  on  Friday, 
March  16,  1883,  the  services  being  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Joshua  Young; 
his  remains  were  buried  in  the  Groton  Cemetery.  He  leaves  a son  and 
daughter. 


ALFRED  S.  LEWIS. 

Alfred  S.  Lewis  was  born  in  Waterboro’,  Maine,  on  March  3d,  1823, 
and  died  of  Pneumonia  in  San  Francisco,  California,  on  March  14,  1883, 
aged  60  years  and  11  days. 

Mr.  Lewis  was  a son  of  William  and  Mary  Lewis,  of  Waterboro’, 
Maine.  He  was  a self-educated  man,  having  but  limited  means  in  his 
native  town  to  obtain  an  education.  In  the  spring  of  1841,  at  the  age  of 
18,  he  went  to  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  where  he  learned  the  Carpenter 
trade,  serving  his  time  with  Messrs.  Page  and  Hills  of  that  city.  In  1843, 
he  moved  to  Boston,  where  he  continued  his  trade  until  1851,  when  he 
went  to  California  and  remained  there  for  two  years.  On  his  return  to 
Boston,  he  associated  himself  with  Mr.  John  Proctor,  as  Builders  and 
Contractors,  with  whom  he  continued  for  several  years.  They  erected 
a number  of  large  buildings  on  Summer  and  Congress  Streets,  also  on 
the  corner  of  Washington  and  State  Streets. 

Mr.  Lewis  was  a member  of  this  Association  for  23  years,  having  been 
admitted,  as  a Carpenter,  in  1860. 

In  1867,  he  moved  his  residence  from  Boston  to  Melrose,  where  he 
resided  until  about  four  years  ago,  when  he  left  for  California.  Mr. 
Lewis  was  twice  married,  the  first  time  on  June  24,  1845,  to  Miss  Joan 
E.  Bradeen,  of  his  native  town,  Waterboro’,  Maine.  She  lived  but  a short 
time.  On  his  return  from  his  first  visit  to  California,  in  1853,  he  was 
married  on  August  23,  to  Miss  Mary  H.  Farnham,  of  South  Boston.  His 
widow  and  daughter  reside  in  Melrose,  and  an  only  son  is  in  business  in 
Sacramento,  California. 


ALBERT  HOMER. 

Albert  Homer  was  horn  in  Boston,  on  December  6,  1805,  and  died 
at  his  late  residence  on  Irving  Street,  in  this  city,  on  March  20,  1883, 
aged  77  years,  3 months,  and  14  days. 

Mr.  Homer  was  a son  of  John  Homer,  a Mason ; he  received  his  educa- 
tion at  the  Hawkins  School ; he  left  school  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years, 
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and  was  apprenticed  to  Mr.  Daniel  Ware,  on  Cambridge  Street,  with 
whom  he  continued  until  1827,  when,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  he  com- 
menced business  for  himself,  which  he  continued  until  his  death;  although 
for  the  past  ten  years  he  has  done  but  very  little  at  his  trade. 

Mr.  Homer  was  a strictly  temperate  man,  honest  in  all  his  dealings,  and 
made  it  a rule  of  his  life  to  pay  every  one  as  he  went. 

He  was  a member  of  this  Association  for  51  years,  having  been  admitted, 
as  a Painter,  in  1832.  He  was  also  a member  of  the  Old  Boston  Fire 
Department.  His  funeral  took  place  from  his  late  residence  on  March  23, 
1883;  the  services  being  conducted  by  the  Rev.  S.  H.  Winckley;  his 
remains  were  taken  to  Mt.  Auburn  for  burial. 

He  leaves  a widow  and  three  daughters. 


IRA  BOSWORTH  CARISLE. 

Ira  B.  Carisle  was  born  in  Dover,  N.  H.,  on  January  29,  1829,  and 
died  at  his  residence  on  Columbus  Avenue,  in  this  city,  on  March  24, 
1883,  aged  54  years,  2 months,  2 days.  Mr.  Carisle  was  a son  of  George 
Carisle,  a Blacksmith  by  trade.  He  received  his  education  in  Strafford, 
N.  H.,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  he  came  to  Boston,  and  served  his 
time  with  Abraham  Huckins,  with  whom  he  continued  until  1853,  when 
he  commenced  for  himself;  and  the  following  year,  1854,  he  formed  a 
partnership  with  Mr.  Nathaniel  Cummings,  and  they  continued  together 
for  twenty-two  years,  until  1876,  when  they  dissolved.  While  they  were 
together,  they  did  a large  and  extensive  business,  under  the  style  of 
Cummings  & Carisle,  since  which  time  he  has  been  doing  a small  business 
on  his  own  account.  Mr.  Carisle,  before  disease  got  control  of  him,  was  a 
hard-working,  industrious,  and  kind-hearted  man,  but  he  lacked  the 
strong  will  and  determination  which  was  necessary  to  enable  him  to  con- 
tend against  inherited  tendencies. 

Mr.  Carisle  was  a member  of  this  Association  for  21  years,  having  been 
admitted,  as  a Carpenter,  in  1862.  He  was  also  a member  of  the  Mason 
Fraternity,  and  the  Odd  Fellows. 

His  funeral  took  place  from  his  late  residence  on  March  28,  1883, 
the  services  being  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  E.  E.  Hale  ; his  remains 
were  taken  to  Forest  Hills  Cemetery  for  burial. 

Mr.  Carisle  married  a daughter  of  Isaac  L.  Lawrence,  a farmer  of 
Gardiner,  Maine,  who  with  one  son  and  two  daughters  survive  him. 

JAMES  GROSS  LEMAN. 

James  G.  Leman  was  born  in  Boston,  on  July  7,  1832,  and  died  of 
Consumption  at  his  residence  on  Pearl  Street,  Dorchester,  on  Sunday  , 
March  25th,  aged  50  years,  8 months,  22  days. 
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Mr.  Leman  was  a son  of  John  Leman,  a Shipsmith,  who  joined  this 
Association  in  1833,  fifty  years  ago ; and  also  a grandson  of  Mr.  John 
Leman,  a Blacksmith,  who  joined  this  Association  in  1820,  sixty-three 
years  ago,  so  that  three  generations  of  this  family  have  been  members 
of  this  Association. 

Mr.  Leman  received  his  education  at  the  Boylston  School,  in  this  city, 
and  on  leaving  school  was  apprenticed  to  Mr.  Jabez  Coney,  of  South 
Boston,  with  whom  he  continued  until  1854,  when,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
two,  he  commenced  the  Shipsmith  business  with  Mr.  George  H.  Leman, 
who  is  also  a member  of  this  Association. 

Mr.  Leman  was  admitted,  as  a Shipsmith,  in  1856,  twenty-seven  years 
ago,  and  has  always  taken  an  interest  in  our  affairs,  although  he  never 
took  an  active  part. 

His  funeral  took  place  from  his  late  residence  on  Wednesday,  March 
28,  1883,  the  services  being  conducted  by  the  Rev.  John  O.  Means  and 
Rev.  M.  Burnham  ; his  remains  were  taken  to  Forest  Hill  Cemetery  for 
interment.  He  leaves  a wife  and  three  sons. 

PETER  COOPER. 

Peter  Cooper  was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  February  12,  1791, 
and  died  of  Pneumonia  at  his  residence  on  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York, 
on  Wednesday,  April  4th,  1883,  aged  92  years,  1 month,  22  days. 

Mr.  Cooper’s  father  was  a Lieutenant  in  the  Patriot  Army,  and  is 
represented  as  being  a very  restless  man,  frequently  changing  his  busi- 
ness and  place  of  residence.  At  the  time  Peter  was  born,  his  father  was 
a Manufacturer  of  Hats,  and  he  declared  that  he  was  told,  in  a dream,  to 
name  his  son  Peter,  after  the  great  Apostle ; and  he  believed  that  his  son 
was  to  take  a prominent  part  in  the  world.  Young  Cooper,  after  receiv- 
ing a limited  education,  assisted  his  father  in  the  hat  business,  and  con- 
tinued with  him  in  the  various  changes ; first,  in  keeping  a country  store  ; 
then  in  taking  charge  of  a brewery ; then  to  the  hat  business  again,  and 
brick  making;  during  these  years,  changing  his  residence  from  New  York 
to  Peekskill,  then  to  Catskill,  then  to  Brooklyn,  and  finally  to  Newbury, 
where  his  father  built  a brewery.  In  1808,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  he 
was  apprenticed  to  a Coach  Maker  in  New  York,  serving  four  years  at  $25 
per  year.  At  the  time  of  his  apprenticeship,  he  had  accumulated  the  sum 
of  ten  dollars,  and  he  invested  it  in  a lottery  ticket;  and,  as  he  after- 
wards said,  it  was  fortunate  for  him  that  he  drew  a blank ; and  he  was 
never  again  tempted  to  gamble  in  any  way.  During  his  apprenticeship, 
he  devoted  all  his  spare  time  to  wood-carving  and  in  inventions.  His 
first  invention,  which  proved  of  value,  was  a machine  for  mortising  the 
hubs  of  carriages.  Soon  after  becoming  of  age,  he  invented  a machine 
for  shearing  cloth.  His  first  sale  of  this  machine  was  to  Mr.  Matthew 
Vassar,  of  Poughkeepsie,  the  founder  of  Vassar  College,  and  the  money 
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he  received  he  gave  to  his  father  who  was  heavily  in  debt,  and  through 
his  efforts  his  father  was  saved  from  failing  in  business.  His  first  large 
enterprise  was  the  purchase  of  a Glue  Factory,  which  he  carried  on  suc- 
cessfully for  a number  of  years.  In  1828,  Mr.  Cooper’s  attention  was 
called  to  the  great  resources  of  this  country  for  the  manufacture  of  Iron ; 
and,  in  1830,  he  erected  Iron  Works  at  Canton,  within  the  limits  of  the 
City  of  Baltimore.  During  this  year  he  built,  after  his  own  designs,  the 
first  Locomotive  ever  built  on  this  continent.  On  its  first  trial,  Mr. 
Cooper  himself  acted  as  Engineer;  the  run  of  thirteen  miles  was  made 
with  thirty  passengers  in  one  hour,  which  was  considered  then  a great 
event.  A few  years  later,  he  erected  a Rolling  and  Wire  Mill  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  and,  in  1845,  he  removed  his  machinery  and  shops  to  Tren- 
ton, New  Jersey,  where  he  afterwards  erected  the  largest  Rolling  Mill 
then  in  the  United  States,  for  the  manufacture  of  Railroad  Iron. 

Mr.  Cooper  was  a man  of  great  business  ability  and  inventive  genius ; 
was  successful  in  whatever  he  undertook ; his  wealth  increased,  but  he 
began  early  in  life  to  devote  to  charity  a portion  of  his  gains ; one  of  the 
noblest  of  his  gifts  was  the  famous  Cooper  Institute  in  New  York,  which 
was  built  at  an  expense  of  $750,000.  He  also  took  an  active  part  in 
public  affairs.  In  1876,  he  was  the  candidate  of  the  Greenback  party  for 
President  of  the  United  States.  He  was  also  at  one  time  a member  of 
the  City  Government  of  New  York;  a School  Trustee,  and  a member  of 
the  Board  of  Education.  He  was  universally  beloved,  and  the  news  of 
his  death  excited  feelings  of  regret.  Although  Mr.  Cooper  was  a member 
of  the  Unitarian  Church,  all  denominations  join  in  their  respect  to  his 
memory.  And  in  the  Jewish  Synagogue,  in  the  morning  service,  Rabbi 
H.  P.  Mardes,  in  speaking  of  his  death,  said : “ His  long  life  illustrates 
benevolence  of  a true  and  lasting  kind,  practical  education,  the  elevation 
of  the  masses,  the  promotion  of  industries,  the  well-being  of  his  fellow 
creatures.  His  record  is  full  of  examples  of  virtues  for  which  I can  find 
no  higher  word  than  truly  Jewish ; for  he  believed  in  work ; he  preached 
energy ; he  taught  perseverance  ; he  practiced  right ; he  maintained  integ- 
rity and  honor ; loved  truth  and  peace ; and  these  are  Jewish  virtues.” 

Mr.  Cooper  was  a member  of  this  Association  for  eleven  years,  having 
been  admitted,  as  an  Honorary  member,  in  1872.  At  our  last  exhibition, 
he  visited  this  building,  and  examined  with  great  interest  the  various 
exhibits,  and  congratulated  us  upon  having  erected  a building  so  well 
adapted  for  the  purposes  of  an  exhibition. 

His  funeral  took  place  from  the  Church  of  All  Souls,  the  services 
being  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Collier,  Rev.  Howard  Crosby, 
and  the  Rev.  Thomas  M.  Peters  ; his  remains  were  taken  to  Greenwood 
Cemetery  for  burial. 

Mr.  Cooper  leaves  a son  and  daughter. 


SOLOMON  SALLY  GRAY. 


Solomon  S.  Gray  was  born  in  Bowdoinham,  Maine,  on  March  0,  1823, 
and  died  suddenly  at  his  residence  in  Natick,  Mass.,  on  Thursday,  April 
19th,  1883,  aged  60  years,  1 month,  10  days. 

Mr.  Gray  was  a son  of  Galen  O.  and  Sarah  Gray,  and  one  of  a large 
family  of  children.  He  received  his  early  education  in  one  of  those  old- 
fashioned  red  school-houses  so  prevalent  throughout  the  country  districts 
of  his  native  State,  and  the  instruction  obtained  at  this  school  made  such 
an  impression  upon  his  mind,  that,  several  years  since,  he  erected  a neat 
building  to  take  its  place,  furnished  it,  and  presented  it  to  the  town,  and 
the  old  building  was  torn  down. 

At  the  age  of  16,  he  went  into  a Sash,  Door,  and  Blind  Manufactory, 
where  he  remained  two  years,  when  he  came  to  Boston,  and  continued  the 
same  occupation  until  1844,  when,  at  the  age  of  21,  he  commenced  busi- 
ness with  Mr.  Morton,  under  the  name  of  Morton  & Gray ; this  partner- 
ship continued  for  about  six  years,  when  he  became  interested  in 
Page’s  Mill,  at  South  Boston.  Having  a remarkable  inventive  mind,  he 
was  successful  in  producing  several  valuable  inventions ; one  of  them 
became  widely  known  as  Gray  & Woods’  planing  machine.  In  1861,  he 
sold  out  his  interest  to  Mr.  Woods,  and  gave  his  attention  to  a machine 
for  the  manufacture  of  paper  collars,  which  are  now  used  throughout  the 
civilized  world ; he  had  seven  distinct  patents  issued  to  him,  all  pertaining 
to  the  style  of  paper  collars,  and  improved  machinery  for  manufacturing 
them ; for  a number  of  years  he  was  the  Treasurer  of  the  American  Paper 
Collar  Company. 

Mr.  Gray,  fo^  many  years,  was  a resident  of  South  Boston,  where  he 
was  well  known  and  highly  respected;  he  erected  an  elegant  mansion 
on  Independence  Square,  where  he  resided  until  about  three  years  ago, 
when  he  moved  to  Natick.  He  took  a deep  interest  in  the  Christian 
Church,  on  the  corner  of  Tyler  and  Kneeland  Streets,  and  for  many  years 
was  one  of  the  Deacons,  and  gave  liberally  for  its  support.  He  was  a 
very  generous  man,  always  ready  to  assist  those  less  fortunate  than  him- 
self, which  caused  him  large  losses.  He  was  a man  of  quiet  habits,  and 
mingled  but  little  in  society;  never  took  an  active  part  in  politics, 
although  at  one  time,  in  1867,  he  allowed  his  name  to  be  used  for  the 
Common  Council,  and  after  serving  one  year  declined  a renomination. 

Mr.  Gray  was  a member  of  this  Association  for  eighteen  years,  having 
been  admitted,  as  a Machinist,  in  1865. 

His  funeral  took  place  from  the  residence  of  Mr.  T.  N.  Page,  in  South 
Boston,  on  Sunday,  April  22d,  1883;  the  services  being  conducted  by 
the  Rev.  E.  Edmunds  ; his  remains  were  taken  to  Eorest  Hills  Ceme- 
tery for  burial.  He  leaves  a widow  but  no  children. 
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WARREN  ADAM  HERSEY. 

Warren  A.  Hersey  was  born  in  the  town  of  Hingham,  on  May  15th, 
1809,  and  died  at  his  residence  in  West  Hingham,  on  Tuesday,  May  1st, 
1883,  aged  73  years,  11  months,  16  days. 

Mr.  Hersey  was  a son  of  Ahijah  and  Lydia  Hersey.  He  received  his 
education  at  the  Public  Schools  in  his  native  town,  and  on  leaving  school 
was  apprenticed  to  Mr.  Henry  Stowell,  with  whom  he  learned  the  trade  of 
Stone  and  Brick-layer. 

The  Hingham  Journal,  in  an  obituary  notice,  says : “ Mr.  Hersey 
took  many  large  contracts  for  buildings  in  Boston,  which  he  completed  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  parties  interested.  He  erected  a fine  block  of 
granite  stores  on  Pearl  Street,  which  was  an  attraction  and  an  ornament 
to  that  part  of  the  city,  adding  thereby  to  his  reputation  as  a builder,  and 
gaining  credit  from  all  quarters  for  his  mechanical  skill.  At  that  time 
his  future  prospects  were  most  encouraging,  and  he  embarked  in  several 
undertakings  outside  of  his  regular  business. 

“ He  became  the  proprietor  of  a line  of  stage  coaches  between  Hingham 
and  Boston,  with  William  Hitchborn  and  Elisha  Lane  as  drivers.  This  he 
managed  successfully,  and  to  the  great  accommodation  of  the  travelling 
public.  He  was  also  the  proprietor  of  a line  of  stage  coaches  running 
from  Braintree  to  Boston.  Mr.  Hersey  was  one  of  the  oldest  affiliated 
members  of  the  Old  Colony  Lodge  of  A.  E.  of  A.  M.,  and  one  of  its  past 
masters.  He  was  identified  with  Odd  Fellowship  on  its  first  introduction 
into  Hingham,  and  one  of  its  prominent  supporters.” 

Mr.  Hersey  was  a member  of  this  Association  for  42  years,  having  been 
admitted,  as  a Mason,  in  1841.  He  was  also  a member  of  the  Hingham 
Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society,  and  a Director  in  the  Hingham 
Insurance  Co.  His  funeral  took  place  from  his  late  residence  on  Thurs- 
day, May  3,  1883 ; his  remains  were  buried  in  the  Cemetery  of  Fort  Hill. 
Mr.  Hersey  leaves  a widow  and  two  sons. 

ABRAHAM  WATSON  CROWNINSHIELD. 

Abraham  W.  Crowninshield  was  born  in  the  City  of  Portland,  Maine, 
on  December  17th,  1802,  and  died  of  Brain  Disease  at  his  residence  in 
Somerville,  on  Saturday,  May  12,  1883,  aged  80  years,  4 months,  25  days. 

Mr.  Crowninshield  was  a son  of  Abraham  W.  and  Sarah  P.  Crownin- 
shield, of  Portland.  His  father  died  when  he  was  but  two  years  old,  and 
Abraham  was  brought  up  under  the  care  of  a Mr.  Watson,  a friend  of  his 
father.  He  received  his  education  in  the  Public  Schools  in  Portland,  and 
at  an  early  age  was  apprenticed  to  Mr.  George  Clark,  a Cabinet  Maker  of 
Portland.  In  1824,  at  the  age  of  22,  he  came  to  Boston,  and  worked  as  a 
journeyman  until  1840,  when  he  formed  a partnership  with  Mr.  Edward 
Lawrence,  (who  is  also  an  honored  member  of  this  Association)  with 
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whom  he  continued  for  sixteen  years,  retiring  from  active  business  in 
1856.  Mr.  Crowninshield  was  a man  of  sterling  integrity,  charitable  to 
the  poor,  a friend  to  the  fatherless,  and,  in  his  own  household,  it  was  his 
chief  aim  to  make  his  home  a happy  one  to  all  who  entered  his  doors. 

During  his  residence  in  Lexington,  he  was  elected  a member  of  the 
Legislature,  and  was  re-elected  for  a second  term.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  the  Mason  Fraternity,  and  an  Odd  Fellow,  and  for  36  years  he 
was  a member  of  this  Association,  having  been  admitted,  as  a Cabinet 
Maker,  in  1847. 

His  funeral  took  place,  from  his  late  residence  on  Tuesday,  May  15th, 
1883 ; the  services  being  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Barber,  of  Somer- 
ville ; his  remains  were  taken  to  Mt.  Auburn  for  interment. 

One  son  and  two  daughters  survive  him. 

SAMUEL  CATE. 

Samuel  Cate  was  born  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  on  July  24,  1803,  and 
died  suddenly  of  Paralysis  on  Thursday,  May  24th,  1883,  aged  79  years 
and  10  months. 

Mr.  Cate  was  a son  of  Samuel  and  Sarah  Cate,  and  was  the  oldest  of  a 
family  of  five  children.  He  received  his  education  at  the  Public  Schools 
in  Portsmouth,  leaving  school  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  He  soon  after  came 
to  Boston,  and  served  an  apprenticeship  at  the  Cooper’s  trade,  with 
Messrs.  Potter  and  Ball,  on  Custom  House  Street,  with  whom  he  con- 
tinued until  1830,  when,  at  the  age  of  27,  he  commenced  business  on  his 
own  account  with  Mr.  Ball.  This  partnership  lasted  but  a short  time  on 
account  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Ball,  since  which  time  he  has  continued  in 
business  by  himself  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  At  one  time  he  did  quite 
an  extensive  business  in  his  line,  doing  work  for  many  of  the  old  busi- 
ness men  of  half  a century  ago.  He  was  a man  of  remarkable  physical 
energy,  honest  and  upright  in  all  his  dealings,  and  was  respected  by  all 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 

Mr.  Cate  was  married  in  1827,  and  for  many  years  resided  on  Fort  Hill 
and  vicinity.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  move  to  the  South  End,  residing 
there  until  1867,  when  he  went  to  Melrose  Highlands,  where  he  resided  up 
to  the  time  of  his  death.  Mr.  Cate  had  six  children,  three  of  whom  with 
his  widow  survive  him.  He  was  a member  of  this  Association  for  46 
years,  having  been  admitted,  as  a Cooper,  in  1837. 

His  funeral  took  place  from  his  late  residence  in  Melrose  Highlands  on 
Saturday,  May  26;  the  services  being  conducted  by  the  Rev.  John  G. 
Adams  ; his  remains  were  taken  to  Forest  Hills  Cemetery  for  interment. 

WILLIAM  STUTSON. 

William  STUTSONwas  born  in  Sackets  Harbor,  N.  Y.,  on  February  1st, 
1821,  and  died  of  Bright’s  disease  at  his  residence  in  West  Newton  on 
Tuesday,  May  29th,  1883,  aged  62  years,  3 months,  and  28  days. 
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Mr.  Stutson  was  a son  of  William  and  Sally  Gardner  Stutson.  His 
father  was  born  in  Boston,  and  his  mother  at  Harvard,  Mass.  When  he 
was  quite  young,  his  father  moved  to  Sandwich,  Mass.,  where  he  attended 
the  schools.  He  afterwards  completed  his  education  at  the  Phillips 
Academy,  in  Andover.  On  leaving  the  Academy,  he  went  into  the  store  of 
Messrs.  Parker,  Wilder  & Co.,  with  whom  he  continued  for  several  years. 

On  leaving  this  place,  he  went  to  the  West  to  see  if  he  could  not  secure 
a good  position  there ; but  not  finding  what  he  desired,  he  soon  returned 
and  located  in  Sandwich,  where  he  opened  a general  country  store. 
Here  he  remained  until  1854,  when  he  came  to  Boston,  and  formed  a 
partnership  with  Mr.  S.  A.  Stetson,  under  the  firm-name  of  S.  A.  Stetson 
& Co.,  with  whom  he  continued  until  the  firm  dissolved  in  1879.  He  then 
went  for  a short  time  with  Messrs.  Stilman  & Nichol,  afterwards  with 
Messrs.  C.  McKenney  & Co.,  with  whom  he  was  connected  at  the  time  of 
his  death. 

Mr.  Stutson  was  twice  married;  his  first  wife  was  May  H.  Swift,  of 
Palmouth,  and  his  second  Annie  M.  Foster,  of  Andover,  who  with  one  son 
survive  him.  Mr.  Stutson  was  a member  of  this  Association  for  eighteen 
years,  having  been  admitted,  as  a Gas  Fitter,  in  1865.  He  was  a man  of 
very  quiet  manner,  thoroughly  reliable  in  all  his  dealings,  never  seeking  or 
desiring  public  notice. 

His  funeral  took  place  from  the  residence  of  his  son,  in  West  Newton, 
on  Thursday,  May  31st;  the  services  being  conducted  by  Rev.  Messrs. 
Patrick  and  Gonzaulus  ; his  remains  were  taken  to  the  Newton  Ceme- 
tery for  burial. 

GEORGE  KENNARD  HOOPER. 

George  K.  Hooper  was  born  in  Marblehead,  Mass.,  on  September  16, 
1822,  and  died  of  Bright’s  disease  at  his  residence  in  Roxbury  on  Monday, 
June  11,  1883,  aged  60  years,  8 months,  25  days. 

Mr.  Hooper  was  a son  of  Eleazer  Hooper,  a Druggist,  of  Marblehead. 
His  father  died  quite  suddenly  when  he  was  but  eight  years  old,  and  his 
mother  soon  after  moved  to  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  where  he  received  his 
education  in  the  public  schools  of  that  city.  In  1836,  at  the  age  of  14,  he 
left  school  and  entered  the  Grocery  store  of  Mr.  Leonard  Cotton,  where 
he  remained  two  years.  He  left  this  place  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying 
his  desire  to  go  to  sea,  which  he  followed  for  a few  years ; and,  in  1845, 
at  the  age  of  23,  he  came  to  Boston,  and  went  to  work  for  Messrs.  Allen 
& Beal,  in  the  Furniture  business,  with  whom  he  continued  for  twelve 
years,  when,  in  1857,  he  formed  a partnership  with  Mr.  Alexander  Beal, 
under  the  style  of  Beal  & Hooper.  This  firm,  at  one  time,  did  a very  large 
and  extensive  business,  and  they  continued  together  for  eighteen  years, 
until  1875,  when,  owing  to  their  extended  business,  they  were  obliged  to 
fail,  as  they  could  not  meet  their  obligations.  This  had  a very  depressing 
effect  upon  Mr.  Hooper,  and  it  was  some  time  before  he  recovered  from 
the  shock.  For  the  last  four  years  he  has  been  associated  with  tlie  Bay 
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State  Casket  Company.  Mr.  Hooper  was  twice  married,  and  he  leaves  a 
widow  and  three  children.  He  was  a member  of  this  Association  for 
nineteen  years,  having  been  admitted,  as  a Manufacturer,  in  1864. 

His  funeral  took  place  from  his  late  residence  on  Wednesday,  June  13, 
1883;  the  services  being  conducted  by  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Savage;  his 
remains  were  taken  to  Mt.  Auburn  for  burial. 

ROBERT  BACON. 

Robert  Bacon  was  born  in  Boston,  on  October  12th,  1834,  and  died  of 
Heart  disease  at  his  residence  on  Shawmut  Avenue,  on  June  26th,  1883, 
aged  48  years,  8 months,  14  days. 

Mr.  Bacon  was  a son  of  the  late  Thomas  C.  Bacon ; he  received  his  edu- 
cation at  the  old  Mayhew  School,  and  afterwards  went  to  the  English 
High  School,  where  he  remained  until  he  was  sixteen,  when  he  went  into 
a Drug  store  on  Commercial  wharf ; at  this  place  he  remained  but  a few 
years,  being  dissatisfied  with  the  business.  He  left  and  began  to  learn 
the  trade  of  a Silk  Hat  finisher,  with  a Mr.  Harlow,  at  the  corner  of  Wash- 
ington Street  and  Corn  hill.  He  completed  his  apprenticeship,  and  worked 
for  some  years  as  a journeyman  finisher  for  Joseph  Stone  & Co.  In  1857, 
at  the  age  of  23,  he  commenced  business  for  himself,  in  company  with 
Mr.  Curtis,  under  the  style  of  Bacon  & Curtis,  Gentlemen’s  Furnishing 
Goods,  at  the  corner  of  Washington  and  West  Streets.  He  continued  at 
this  place  for  nearly  twelve  years,  when  the  vicissitudes  of  business 
obliged  them  to  wind  up  their  affairs.  He  continued  in  business  for  him- 
self, in  the  manufacture  of  Shirts,  until  within  six  months  of  his  last 
illness,  when  he  entered  the  employ  of  Messrs.  Hewins  & Hollis.  Mr. 
Bacon  resided  in  Cambridge  for  several  years.  He  afterwards  moved  to 
Chelsea,  where  he  remained  for  three  or  four  years,  and,  in  the  Fall  of  1882, 
he  moved  to  Roxbury.  He  took  a deep  interest  in  the  Universalist 
Church,  being  first  connected  with  the  School  Street  Church  and  Sunday 
School.  He  afterwards  joined  the  Universalist  Church  at  Cambridgeport, 
and  was  the  Superintendent  of  the  Sunday  School ; also  held  the  position 
of  Organist  and  Director  of  the  Choir.  He  afterwards  held  the  same 
position  in  the  Chelsea  Church. 

Mr.  Bacon  was  a member  of  this  Association  for  fourteen  years,  having 
been  admitted,  as  a Shirt  Manufacturer,  in  1869,  and  he  has  always  taken 
an  interest  in  our  affairs.  At  the  last  Fair,  he  was  one  of  the  Assistants 
to  the  Superintendent,  and  gave  general  satisfaction  to  all.  Mr.  Bacon 
married  Harriet  A. , daughter  of  Samuel  Howard,  of  Boston. 

His  funeral  took  place  from  his  late  residence  on  Friday,  June  29th, 
1883,  and  was  attended  by  a very  large  number  of  his  friends ; the  ser- 
vices being  conducted  by  his  former  pastor,  Rev.  Dr.  Miner  ; and  the 
Choir  of  the  Church  in  Cambridgeport,  with  which  he  was  so  long  con- 
nected, sang  appropriate  selections ; his  remains  were  taken  to  Mt. 
Auburn  for  burial.  Mr.  Bacon  leaves  a widow  and  one  child. 
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JOHN  HUNT. 

John  Hunt  was  born  in  Natick,  Mass.,  in  the  year  1792,  and  died  of 
old  age  at  the  residence  of  his  son-in-law  in  Jamaica  Plain  on  Tuesday, 
July  10th,  1883,  aged  nearly  91  years. 

Mr.  Hunt  was  a son  of  John  Hunt,  a School  Teacher,  and  was  one  of  a 
family  of  eight ; two  of  whom  survive  him.  He  received  his  education  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  on  leaving  school  he  was  apprenticed  to  Deacon 
Walton,  a Builder,  doing  business  in  Cambridge,  with  whom  he  continued 
until  1820,  when,  at  the  age  of  28  years,  he  commenced  for  himself; 
during  ten  years  of  his  active  life,  he  was  associated  with  Mr.  William 
Keith.  He  commenced  business  on  the  site  of  the  Boston  & Providence 
Eailroad  Station,  then  Church  Street,  afterwards,  on  Kneeland  Street; 
while  in  active  business  he  resided  on  Pleasant  Street.  He  married  Miss 
Sarah  Benjamin,  a daughter  of  Daniel  Benjamin,  a farmer  of  Ashburn- 
ham,  Mass. 

Mr.  Hunt  was  a member  of  this  Association  for  fifty-two  years,  having 
been  admitted,  as  a Housewright,  in  1831.  He  was  one  of  the  old-time 
builders,  being  in  active  business  from  1820  to  1860,  when  he  retired  at 
the  age  of  68.  He  took  a deep  interest  in  the  Baptist  Church;  was  one  of 
the  original  members  of  the  Federal  Street  and  the  Harvard  Street 
Churches,  being  one  of  the  Deacons  of  the  latter  for  nearly  twenty 
years.  He  was  a man  of  great  activity ; he  served  his  country  in  the  war 
of  1812,  and  gave  a son  to  the  war  of  the  Rebellion ; was  a strong  anti- 
slavery  man.  It  is  stated  of  him  that,  when  the  late  William  Lloyd 
Garrison  was  attacked  by  a furious  mob,  and  it  was  necessary  to  take  him 
to  the  old  Leverett  Street  Jail  for  protection,  Mr.  Hunt  followed  the 
carriage  all  the  way,  and  being  a very  strong  man  did  much  to  prevent 
the  mob  from  overturning  the  carriage. 

His  funeral  took  place  at  Jamaica  Plain  on  Thursday,  July  12,  1883 ; 
the  services  being  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Taylor  and  Boynton  ; 
his  remains  were  taken  to  Mt.  Hope  Cemetery  for  burial. 

Mr.  Hunt’s  son  and  three  daughters  survive  him. 

Hon.  ISAAC  ADAMS. 

Isaac  Adams  died  at  his  residence  in  Sandwich,  N.  H.,  on  Thursday, 
July  19,  1883. 

Mr.  Adams  took  an  active  part  in  public  affairs ; in  politics,  he  was  a 
Democrat  of  the  old  school.  In  1848,  he  was  a member  of  the  Senate  of 
this  State,  and  at  one  time  was  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Mayor  of 
this  city.  In  1856,  he  was  a delegate  from  this  State  to  the  Democratic 
National  Convention  at  Cincinnati;  and  in  1868,  he  was  a delegate  from 
New  Hampshire  to  the  National  Democratic  Convention  in  New  York. 
He  was  elected  three  times  to  the  New  Hampshire  Legislature,  from  the 
town  of  Sandwich ; his  last  term  of  service  being  in  1879. 
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Mr.  Adams  was  an  honest,  straight-forward  man ; said  but  little,  but 
what  he  did  say  was  to  the  purpose;  he  had  a dignified  bearing,  and 
thoughtful  look,  with  great  inventive  genius.  Among  his  many  inven- 
tions can  be  mentioned  the  Adams  power  printing  press,  Adams  hand 
printing  press,  Adams  improved  iron  power  printing  press.  He  also  did 
an  extensive  business  in  the  manufacture  of  Sugar  Mills  for  Cuba.  He 
accumulated  a large  property,  and  retired  from  active  business  to  his 
farm  in  Sandwich,  N.  H.,  which  was  one  of  the  largest  in  the  State. 

Mr.  Adams  was  a member  of  this  Association  for  forty-five  years, 
having  been  admitted,  as  a Machinist,  in  1838. 

SAMUEL  PRATT  TOLMAN. 

Samuel  P.  Tolman  was  born  in  Dover,  N.  H.,  on  February  25,  1819, 
and  died  suddenly  at  the  City  Hospital  on  Sunday,  August  5th,  1883, 
aged  64  years,  5 months,  10  days. 

Mr.  Tolman  was  a son  of  Edward  Tolman,  a Machinist,  of  Dover,  N.  H. 
He  received  his  education  in  the  schools  of  his  native  town ; on  leaving 
school  he  was  apprenticed  at  the  Plasterer’s  trade,  and  soon  after  arriving 
of  age  he  commenced  business  on  his  own  account;  at  one  time  doing 
a large  amount  of  work ; but  from  lack  of  attention,  and  a desire  on  his 
part  to  do  other  business  more  in  harmony  with  his  feelings,  he  gave  up 
the  plastering  trade  in  1869,  and  went  into  the  Real  Estate  business  with 
Mr.  Edward  A.  Hunting,  with  whom  he  was  connected  until  1880,  when 
the  firm  was  dissolved,  and  Mr.  Tolman  continued  on  his  own  account, 
but  with  little  success ; and,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  in  destitute 
circumstances ; but  we  will  cherish  his  memory  as  he  was  in  his  best*  and 
prosperous  days.  He  always  took  a great  interest  in  this  Association,  of 
which  he  was  a member  for  twenty-nine  years,  having  been  admitted,  as 
a Stucco  worker,  in  1854.  He  was  a member  of  your  Relief  Committee 
in  1862,  1863,  and  1864,  and  one  of  your  Board  of  Trustees  in  1865,  1866, 
and  1867.  He  was  a member  of  the  Masonic  Order,  and  an  Odd  Fellow. 
His  funeral  took  place  on  Tuesday,  August  7th,  1883 ; his  remains  were 
taken  to  Dover,  N.  H.,  for  burial. 

Mr.  Tolman  leaves  three  sons. 

BYRON  MARVIN  CUNNINGHAM. 

Byron  M.  Cunningham  was  born  in  Manchester,  N.  H.,  on  January 
13th,  1836,  and  died  at  his  residence  on  Lenox  Street,  in  this  city,  of 
Paralysis  of  the  Heart,  on  Monday,  August  27th,  1883,  aged  47  years,  7 
months,  14  days. 

Mr.  Cunningham  was  a son  of  Alexander  Cunningham,  a Carpenter 
and  Builder,  of  Manchester.  He  received  his  early  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  Manchester,  and  afterwards  entered  the  Pembroke  Acad- 
emy, where  he  graduated  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  commenced  to  earn 
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his  own  living  as  a Book-keeper,  in  which  occupation  he  continued  until 
1861,  when,  at  the  age  of  25,  he  came  to  Boston,  and  commenced  the 
Laundry  business  for  himself,  in  which  occupation  he  continued  until 
his  death.  Mr.  Cunningham  was  a member  of  this  Association  for  eleven 
years,  having  been  admitted,  as  a Launderer,  in  1872.  He  was  a man  of 
a very  generous  disposition,  devoted  to  his  family,  and  respected  by  those 
with  whom  he  had  dealings. 

His  funeral  took  place  from  his  late  residence  on  August  30,  1883 ; the 
services  being  conducted  by  the  Rev.  G.  L.  Perrin  ; his  remains  were 
taken  to  Forest  Hills  Cemetery  for  interment. 

He  leaves  a widow,  son,  and  three  daughters. 


ROBERT  KNOTT. 

Robert  Knott  was  born  in  Shaftsbury,  England,  on  August  14,  1793, 
and  died  of  old  age  on  Wednesday,  August  29,  1883,  aged  90  years 
and  15  days. 

Mr.  Knott  was  a son  of  Thomas  Knott,  a shoemaker  of  Shaftsbury, 
England.  He  received  but  a limited  education  in  his  native  town.  On 
leaving  school,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  he  went  into  his  father’s  shop, 
where  he  remained  for  two  years  ; he  then  went  to  London  to  work  in  his 
brother  James’  shop,  where  he  remained  a year,  when  his  brother  left  for 
America;  but  he  continued  to  work  in  London,  as  a journeyman,  where 
he  resided  during  the  last  days  of  George  the  III.,  and  the  stormy  scenes 
of  the  Regency,  and  the  reign  of  George  the  IV.  In  1823,  at  the  age  of 
thirty,  he  left  his  native  land  and  came  to  Boston,  having  been  urged  to 
come  by  his  brother  James ; on  arriving  in  this  city  he  commenced 
business  for  himself  on  School  Street,  where  he  continued  until  1881, 
when  he  retired,  after  an  active  business  life  of  fifty-eight  years. 
During  this  long  term,  he  was  associated  at  one  time  with  Mr.  Joseph 
Hills,  who  was  admitted  a member  of  the  Association  in  1828,  and  after- 
wards, with  his  son,  the  late  Thomas  Knott,  who  was  also  a member  of 
this  Association. 

Mr.  Knott  never  took  an  active  part  in  public  affairs,  but  he  was  faith- 
ful and  honest  in  all  his  dealings,  and  his  regular  habits,  and  systematic 
way  of  living,  resulted  in  giving  him  a long  and  happy  life.  Mr.  Knott 
was  a member  of  this  Association  for  forty-nine  years,  having  been 
admitted,  as  a Cordwainer,  in  1834. 

His  funeral  took  place  from  his  late  residence,  54  Blue  Hill  Avenue,  on 
Friday,  August  31,  1883;  the  services  being  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Eben 
R.  Butler.  His  remains  were  taken  to  Mt.  Hope  Cemetery  for  burial. 

His  widow  and  two  daughters  survive  him. 
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FRANKLIN  PATCH. 

Franklin  Patch  was  born  in  the  town  of  Hawley,  Mass.,  on  July  3d, 
1815,  and  died  suddenly  of  Apoplexy  in  his  shop,  on  Traverse  Street,  in 
this  city,  on  Wednesday,  August  29th,  1883,  aged  68  years,  1 month,  26 
days. 

Mr.  Patch  was  a son  of  Oliver  Patch,  a Tailor.  He  received  his  educa- 
tion in  the  District  School  of  his  native  town;  and,  at  the  age  of  18,  he 
taught  in  one  of  the  Winter  schools,  and  soon  after  commenced  to  learn 
the  Carpenter’s  trade  of  Mr.  Asa  Davis,  of  Buckland,  Mass. ; for  several 
years,  he  was  employed  as  a journeyman  and  as  a foreman  by  Messrs. 
Sears  & Fitch,  with  whom  he  continued  until  1843,  when,  at  the  age  of 
28,  he  commenced  business  on  his  own  account,  and  in  which  he  con- 
tinued until  his  death.  His  Pastor,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Porter,  in  speaking  of 
him  says:  “The  Church  in  Lexington  has  met  with  a severe  loss 
in  the  death  of  Franklin  Patch,  one  of  its  active  members  from  the  time 
of  its  organization  in  1868.  Few  men  have  had  a greater  physical 
strength,  or  more  untiring  energy,  in  the  chosen  work  of  life.  Coming 
to  Boston  in  his  youth  from  the  hill-country  of  Western  Massachusetts, 
he  brofight  with  him  those  valuable  qualities  of  character  which  form 
the  best  possible  capital  for  a young  man  starting  in  business.  Self- 
reliant,  industrious,  frugal,  modest,  faithful  in  every  trust,  he  won  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  all  who  knew  him.  . . . Mr.  Patch  was  remark- 
ably well-informed,  not  only  in  the  technicalities  of  business,  but  in  all 
important  questions  of  his  time.  He  improved  every  leisure  moment  by 
reading,  or  drawing  designs  for  future  work.  He  willingly  took  a part  in 
bearing  burdens  for  the  public  good. 

He  was  an  officer  in  the  Boston  Fire  Department  ....  a Postmaster 
at  West  Medford,  during  a part  of  his  residence  there;  one  of  the  School 
Committee  both  at  Medford  and  at  Lexington ; he  was  also  a member  of 
Lowell  Mason’s  famous  choir  at  Central  Church,  and  a leading  participant 
in  the  deliberations  of  town  meetings.  His  sturdy  patriotism  was  such 
that,  had  he  lived  in  the  old  Revolutionary  days,  he  surely  would  have 
been  in  the  front  ranks  at  Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill.  It  may  be  said, 
with  truth,  that  he  was  almost  never  absent  from  church,  or  from  meetings 
of  its  prudential  committee.  During  his  busy  life  of  sixty-eight  years, 
he  scarcely  knew  sickness  or  exhaustion.” 

Mr.  Patch  was  a member  of  this  Association  for  thirty-eight  years, 
having  been  admitted,  as  a Housewright,  in  1845.  He  came  to  Boston  in 
1834,  and  resided  in  this  city  until  1849,  when  he  moved  to  Medford, 
where  he  resided  for  eighteen  years ; and,  in  1867,  moved  to  Lexington, 
where  he  resided  until  his  death.  His  funeral  took  place  from  his  late 
residence  on  September  1st,  1883 ; the  services  being  conducted  by  the 
Rev.  Edward  G.  Porter  ; his  remains  were  taken  to  Mt.  Hope  Cemetery 
for  burial. 

He  leaves  a son  and  daughter. 
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GEORGE  PUTNAM  CARTER. 

George  P.  Carter  was  born  in  the  town  of  Lancaster,  Mass.,  on 
April  13th,  1823,  and  died  suddenly  at  his  residence  in  Cambridge,  Mass., 
on  Tuesday,  September  4th,  1883,  aged  60  years,  4 months,  22  days. 

Mr.  Carter  was  a son  of  Solomon  Carter,  who  for  nearly  30  years  was 
Deputy  Sheriff  of  Worcester  County;  he  received  his  education  in  the 
public  and  private  schools  of  his  native  town,  in  which  he  continued  until 
1837,  when,  at  the  early  age  of  fourteen  years,  he  moved  to  Roxbury,  and 
was  apprenticed  at  the  Book-binding  trade  with  Mr.  Charles  Hickling,  in 
Roxbury.  He  continued  with  Mr.  Hickling  as  long  as  he  continued  in 
business,  and,  on  the  removal  of  his  shop  from  Roxbury  to  Boston,  he 
was  admitted,  as  a partner,  under  the  firm-name  of  Charles  Hickling  & 
Co. ; and  on  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Hickling,  the  business  was  continued 
under  the  name  of  Carter  & Weston,  and  was  afterwards  changed  to 
George  P.  Carter  & Co.  Their  place  of  business  is  still  on  Sudbury 
Street,  although  Mr.  Carter,  some  years  ago,  retired  in  a measure  from 
the  Book-binding  trade,  and  assisted  in  forming  the  house  of  George 
Woods  & Co.,  Organ  and  Piano  Manufacturers,  in  which  he  was  the 
leading  partner,  until  he  withdrew  not  long  since.  Mr.  Carter  removed 
his  residence  to  Cambridge,  in  1823,  and  has  been  thoroughly  identified 
with  the  interests  of  that  city  for  the  past  twenty  years.  He  has  taken  an 
active  part  in  public  affairs.  In  1862  and  1863,  he  was  a member  of  the 
Common  Council  of  Cambridge,  and  one  of  its  Board  of  Aldermen  in 
1864  and  1865 ; a member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1865  and 
1866.  He  was  a member  of  the  Cambridge  Water  Board  for  ten  years ; 
the  last  seven  years  of  his  term  he  was  the  President  of  the  Board.  In 
1873  and  1880,  he  was  a member  of  the  Executive  Council  under  Gov- 
ernor Talbot. and  Governor  Long.  He  was  also  a Director,  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  of  the  National  City  Bank,  Union  Railroad  Co.,  and  the  Union 
Hall  Association.  Mr.  Carter  was  a member  of  this  Association  for 
sixteen  years,  having  been  admitted,  as  a Book-binder,  in  1867. 

His  funeral  took  place  from  the  Austin  Street  Unitarian  Church,  on 
Thursday,  September  6,  1883 ; the  services  being  conducted  by  the  Rev. 
George  W.  Briggs,  and  were  attended  by  a large  numbercof  his  friends, 
the  City  Government  of  Cambridge,  and  the  representatives  of  the  several 
orders  of  which  he  was  a member.  His  pastor,  in  his  address  at  his 
funeral  said:  “The  life  of  our  friend  has  been  one  of  fidelity  and  up- 
rightness. What  trust  has  he  not  faithfully  fulfilled?  I can  say,  I never 
heard  any  expression  save  one  of  him,  that  is,  that  he  was  faithful  in  all 
his  trusts  of  his  private  and  public  life.  And  if  he  had  enemies,  I am 
sure  they  were  enemies  whom  it  is  an  honor  for  a man  to  have.”  His 
remains  were  taken  to  Mount  Auburn  Cemetery  for  interment. 

He  leaves  a widow  and  four  children. 
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ISAIAH  GOODWIN. 

Isaiah  Goodwin  was  born  in  Cape  Neddick,  Maine,  on  October  21, 
1819,  and  died,  while  on  a visit  at  his  daughter’s  house,  in  West  Medford, 
on  Sept.  5,  1883,  aged  63  years,  9 months,  5 days. 

Mr.  Goodwin  was  a son  of  Daniel  Goodwin,  a farmer,  and  was  one 
of  a family  of  nine  children,  eight  sons  and  one  daughter,  of  whom 
three  brothers  and  his  sister  survive  him.  He  received  his  education  at  the 
schools  of  his  native  town,  and,  in  1838,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  came 
to  Boston,  and  was  apprenticed  at  the  Carpenter’s  trade  with  Messrs. 
Peterson  & Clouston,  carpenters,  with  whom  he  continued  until  1843, 
when,  at  the  age  of  24,  he  commenced  for  himself  on  contract  work  in 
East  Boston.  Soon  after,  one  of  his  former  employers,  Mr.  Clouston, 
died,  and  within  a year  after  leaving  their  employ  he  formed  a partner- 
ship with  Mr.  Peterson,  with  whom  he  was  associated  for  thirty-two  years, 
when,  in  1876,  Mr.  Peterson  retired,  and  he  continued  in  business  under 
his  own  name  until  his  death. 

Mr.  Goodwin’s  many  noble  traits  of  character  commanded  the  respect 
of  all  who  knew  him,  and  surrounded  him  with  a large  number  of 
friends  and  acquaintances . He  was  often  solicited  to  take  a part  in  public 
affairs,  but  always  declined,  as  he  preferred  a quiet  life.  In  politics,  he 
was  a Democrat. 

Mr.  Goodwin  was  a member  of  this  Association  for  twenty-nine  years, 
having  been  admitted,  as  a Carpenter,  in  1854,  and  he  has  always  taken  a 
great  interest  in  our  affairs ; was  a member  of  your  Relief  Committee  at 
the  time  of  his  decease.  He  also  served  on  this  Committee  for  the  years 
1879,  ’80,  and  ’81,  and  was  re-elected  this  year  for  a second  term,  and  they 
have  taken  appropriate  notice  of  his  decease. 

• His  funeral  took  place  from  his  late  residence,  No.  67  Revere  Street,  on 
Friday,  September  7,  1883 ; the  services  being  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
A.  A.  Miner,  and  were  attended  by  a large  number  of  our  members. 
His  remains  were  taken  to  Mount  Auburn  for  burial. 

Mr.  Goodwin’s  widow,  two  sons  and  three  daughters  survive  him. 

EDWARD  WHITELEY. 

Edward  Whiteley  was  born  in  London,  England,  on  November  11, 
1824,  and  died  at  Antrim,  N.  H.,  on  Saturday,  September  22,  1883,  aged 
58  years,  10  months,  11  days. 

Mr.  Whiteley  was  a son  of  Wm.  Henry  Whiteley,  a Furnace  manufac- 
turer. He  received  his  education  in  London,  and,  in  1842,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  his  father  came  with  his  family  to  Boston,  and  he  was  appren- 
ticed to  Mr.  Comey,  of  South  Boston,  with  whom  he  remained  until  he 
was  of  age,  when  he  went  to  work  with  his  father,  and,  in  1850,  was 
admitted  as  a partner ; this  partnership  continued  for  twenty-one  years, 
until  the  death  of  his  father  in  1871. 
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He  took  a deep  interest  in  everything  connected  with  heating  and 
cooking  apparatus,  and,  during  his  life,  obtained  ten  patents,  some  of 
which  are  in  general  use  for  Hotel  Cooking.  He  was  also  very  suc- 
cessful in  Hot  Water  and  Steam  Heating.  One  of  the  largest  Hot  Water 
apparatus  put  in  by  him  was  for  drying  powder,  at  the  Hazard  Powder 
Mills ; and  in  Steam  Heating,  the  large  work  shops  of  the  Erie  Railroad. 

Mr.  Whiteley  was  a member  of  this  Association  for  fourteen  years, 
having  been  admitted,  as  a Furnace  manufacturer,  in  1869. 

His  funeral  took  place  from  his  late  residence,  in  Antrim,  N.  H.,  on 
Tuesday,  September  25th;  the  services  being  conducted  by  the  Rev.  E. 
D.  Putney  ; his  remains  were  buried  in  the  Cemetery  at  that  place. 

Mr.  Whiteley  leaves  a widow  and  three  children. 

JAMES  MARSHALL  JACOBS. 

James  M.  Jacobs  was  born  on  Myrtle  Street,  in  this  city,  on  March 
12th,  1818,  and  died  suddenly  at  his  residence  on  Concord  Square,  on 
Sunday,  September  23d,  1883,  aged  65  years,  6 months,  11  days. 

Mr.  Jacobs  was  a son  of  Thomas  M.  Jacobs,  a Carpenter  by  trade,  and 
one  of  a family  of  five.  His  father  moved  his  family  to  Scituate,  when 
James  was  but  a year  old,  and  it  was  there  that  he  received  his  education; 
in  1833,  at  the  age  of  15,  he  left  Scituate  and  came  to  Neponset,  when  he 
wks  apprenticed  at  the  Tailor’s  trade  with  Mr.  Caleb  Hill,  with  whom  he 
continued  for  nine  years,  until  1842,  when  he  formed  a partnership  with 
his  fellow  apprentice  Mr.  John  K.  Deane,  and  they  commenced  business 
on  their  own  account  on  Washington  Street,  under  the  style  of  Jacobs  & 
Deane,  with  whom  he  continued  until  his  death,  a period  of  41  years, 
occupying  stores,  at  various  times,  on  Court,  Washington,  Tremont, 
School,  and  Washington  Streets. 

Mr.  Jacobs  was  a man  of  decided  opinions,  and  never  hesitated  to 
express  them.  He  was  a very  generous  man,  devoted  to  his  family,  and 
highly  respected  for  his  integrity  by  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  active  members  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Miner’s  Church. 

Mr.  Jacobs  was  a member  of  this  Association  for  nine  years,  having 
been  admitted,  as  a Tailor,  in  1874. 

His  funeral  took  place  from  his  late  residence  on  Concord  Square,  on 
Wednesday,  September  26,  1883;  the  services  being  conducted  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  A.  A.  Miner  $ his  remains  were  taken  to  West  Scituate  for  burial. 

Mr.  Jacobs  leaves  a widow  and  three  daughters. 

LUCAS  HABERSTROH. 

Lucas  Haberstroh  was  born  in  Forchheim,  Germany,  on  December 
25,  1821,  and  died  at  his  late  residence,  in  Jamaica  Plain,  on  Monday, 
October  8,  1883,  aged  61  years,  9 months,  13  days. 

Mr.  Haberstroh  was  educated  in  Germany  and  in  England ; he  came  to 
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this  country  in  1848,  at  the  age  of  27,  and  commenced  the  Fresco  business 
in  company  with  Messrs.  Miller  and  Myer,  having  an  office  in  Boston  and 
in  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Haberstroh  received  a superior  education  in  the  Art  Schools  of  the 
old  world,  and  came  here  well  qualified  to  do  the  large  and  very  satisfac- 
tory work  which  he  executed  in  the  various  cities  and  towns  of  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Haberstroh  was  a member  of  this  Association  for 
twelve  years,  having  been  admitted,  as  a Fresco  Painter,  in  1871,  in 
which  business  he  continued  for  over  thirty-five  years ; the  last  five  of 
which  his  son  has  been  associated  with  him,  who  is  also  a member  of 
this  Association.  Mr.  Haberstroh  was  also  a member  of  the  Masonic 
Fraternity,  and  was  an  Odd  Fellow. 

His  funeral  took  place  from  the  Town  Hall,  at  Jamaica  Plain,  on  Monday, 
October  8,  1883 ; the  services  being  conducted  by  the  Rev.  E.  B.  Swartz  ; 
his  remains  were  taken  to  Forest  Hills  Cemetery  for  interment. 

JOHN  COTTON  STIMPSON. 

John  Cotton  Stimpson  was  born  in  the  City  of  Boston,  on  May  26, 
1838,  and  died  at  his  residence,  in  Malden,  on  Wednesday,  October  10, 
aged  45  years,  4 months,  14  days. 

Mr.  Stimpson  was  a son  of  Charles  and  Susan  Davis  Stimpson.  His 
father  was  a bookseller  and  binder,  who  joined  this  Association  in  1821, 
sixty-two  years  ago ; and  his  mother  was  a daughter  of  John  Cotton,  and 
a grand-daughter  of  Solomon  Cotton,  two  of  the  original  members  of  this 
Association  in  1795 ; and  her  father  was  President  in  1822,  ’23,  and  ’24. 
He  received  his  education,  in  part,  at  the  public  school  in  Dorchester,  but 
his  health  being  so  poor,  owing  to  the  effects  of  the  rheumatic  fever 
which  he  had  when  but  seven  years  of  age,  he  was  not  able  to  attend 
regularly,  and  he  became  a pupil  in  D.  B.  Tower’s  school,  under  the  Park 
Street  Church,  where  he  finished  his  education.  On  leaving  school,  he 
entered  his  father’s  bindery  at  106  Washington  Street,  where  he  remained 
during  his  apprenticeship,  and  until  he  became  a partner.  He  continued 
with  him  until  his  death  in  1869,  and  soon  after  retired  on  account  of  his 
health,  and  has  since  lived  an  invalid’s  life.  He  was  strictly  upright  and 
honest  in  all  his  dealings,  and  very  cautious  and  conscientious  in  all  his 
affairs,  and  it  was  always  a pleasure  to  him  to  assist  others  when  in  his 
power  to  do  so.  Mr.  Stimpson  was  married,  in  1866,  to  Emily  Dennett 
Stevens,  daughter  of  Solomon  Stevens,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  who  with  two 
children  survive  him.  He  was  a member  of  this  Association  for  twenty- 
three  years,  having  been  admitted,  as  a Bookbinder,  in  1860. 

His  funeral  took  place  from  his  late  residence,  in  Malden,  on  Saturday, 
October  13,  1883 ; the  services  being  conducted  by  the  Rev.  George 
Huntington,  of  the  Malden  Episcopal  Church.  His  remains  were  taken 
to  the  Malden  Cemetery  for  interment. 
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JOHN  JAMES  RAYNER. 

John  J.  Rayner  was  born  in  this  city  in  September,  1817,  and  died  at 
his  residence,  in  Lexington,  Mass.,  on  Thursday,  October  11,  1883,  aged 
66  years  9 months. 

Mr.  Rayner  was  a son  of  John  Rayner,  a well-known  Carriage  Builder, 
who  joined  this  Association  in  1818,  sixty-five  years  ago,  and  for  many 
years  was  one  of  our  most  active  members. 

Mr.  Rayner  received  his  early  education  at  the  Mayhew  School, 
Chauncey  Hall  School,  and  the  English  High  School,  and  has  always  kept 
up  his  interest  in  these  various  schools,  and  enjoyed  attending  the  meet- 
ings of  the  old  school-boys.  On  leaving  school  he  went  into  his  father’s 
manufactory.  On  leaving  the  manufactory  he  went  into  the  Shoe  and 
Leather  business  with  Mr.  Buckman,  under  the  style  of  Buckman,  Rayner 
& Co.,  and  they  continued  together  until  1863,  when  the  firm  was  dis- 
solved ; since  which  time  Mr.  Rayner  has  given  his  attention  to  the  estates 
left  by  his  father. 

Mr.  Rayner  was  an  active  member  of  the  Mercantile  Library  Associa- 
tion at  a time  when  that  institution  was  the  largest  Association  of  young 
men  in  this  city.  He  also  served  two  years  in  the  Common  Council  of 
this  city.  He  was  a man  of  great  energy,  of  decided  opinion,  and  strict 
integrity.  He  was  a member  of  this  Association  for  thirty-three  years, 
having  been  admitted,  as  a Carriage  Builder,  in  1850. 

His  funeral  took  place  from  his  late  residence,  in  Lexington,  on  Monday, 
October  15,  1883 ; the  services  being  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  C.  A. 
Bartol  and  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Staples.  His  remains  were  taken  to  Mount 
Auburn  for  burial. 

Mr.  Rayner  leaves  a widow  but  no  children. 

JEREMIAH  STIMSON. 

Jeremiah  Stimson  was  born  in  this  city  on  November  7th,  1812,  and 
died  at  his  residence,  in  Charlestown,  on  Sunday  morning,  October  28th, 
1883,  aged  71  years,  11  months,  and  21  days. 

Mr.  Stimson  was  a son  of  John  Stimson,  whose  vocation  was  that  of 
a Sea  Captain.  He  received  his  education  at  the  Eliot  School,  on  North 
Bennett  Street;  one  of  his  school-mates  was  the  Rev.  Henry  Ward 
Beecher.  On  leaving  school  he  went  into  the  Door,  Blind,  and  Sash 
Manufactory  of  Levi  Boles,  where  he  continued  for  several  years,  until 
he  commenced  business  for  himself,  which  he  afterwards  carried  on  at 
71  and  73  Portland  Street.  He  was  associated  for  many  years  with  the 
late  Leonard  Spinney,  who  died  about  four  years  ago. 

During  his  life,  he  has,  at  various  times,  resided  in  Boston,  Medford, 
East  Somerville,  and  Charlestown. 

Mr.  Stimson  was  a member  of  this  Association  for  eight  years,  having 
been  admitted,  as  a Carpenter,  in  1875. 


His  funeral  took  place  from  his  late  residence  in  Charlestown,  on 
Monday,  October  29th,  1883 ; the  services  being  conducted  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Nicholson,  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Baptist  Church ; his  remains  were 
taken  to  Oak  Grove  Cemetery  in  Medford,  for  interment. 

Mr.  Stimson  leaves  but  one  child ; a daughter,  who  is  a widow. 

HON.  HOBERT  SPENCER. 

Hobert  Spencer  was  born  in  Newbury,  Vermont,  on  July  15,  1801, 
and  died  suddenly  of  Paralysis  at  his  residence,  in  Ashby,  Mass.,  on 
Sunday,  November  11,  1883,  aged  81  years,  3 months,  16  days. 

Mr.  Spencer  was  a son  of  Hobert  and  Betsey  Spencer.  His  father 
was  a farmer.  He  received  but  a limited  education  at  the  District 
School  in  that  section,  and,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  assisted  his  father  on 
his  farm  for  a few  years ; then,  leaving  home,  he  went  to  work  on  a 
farm  in  Revere,  near  Boston.  Here  he  remained  but  a short  time.  He 
then  came  to  this  city  to  learn  the  trade  of  a Mason,  with  a Mr.  Sawyer. 
He  was  then  twenty-five  years  old ; he  remained  with  Mr.  Sawyer  until 
he  considered  himself  capable  of  carrying  on  business  for  himself,  and 
being  a very  active  and  industrious  man,  he  soon  had  considerable  busi- 
ness ; and  having,  by  economy  and  industry,  accumulated  a sufficient 
sum  to  satisfy  his  desires,  he,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-nine,  retired  from 
business  and  purchased  the  John  Locke  place  in  Ashby,  Mass.,  and 
removed  there,  where  he  resided  until  his  death. 

Mr.  Spencer  was  a man  with  a remarkably  cheerful  disposition,  even 
to  the  last  hours  of  his  long  life ; he  won  the  respect  and  esteem  of  all 
his  neighbors,  and  was  elected  a member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  1847,  and  a member  of  the  State  Senate  in  1849.  He  was  one  of  the 
original  members  of  the  Eitchburg  Mutual  Insurance  Company,  and 
continued  a member  for  36  years,  and  was  a constant  attendant  of  its 
meetings. 

Mr.  Spencer  never  used  Tobacco  or  Spirits  of  any  kind,  and  enjoyed 
remarkable  good  health,  never  having  had  any  sickness  which  confined 
him  to  his  bed  until  the  last  two  days  of  his  life.  He  was  a man  who 
took  deep  interest  in  what  was  going,  both  local  and  otherwise;  in 
fact,  he  lived  a long  and  useful  life,  and  died  at  last,  it  might  be  said, 
with  the  harness  on ; and  although  not  a professor  of  religion,  he  always 
spoke  in  a cheerful  way  about  his  readiness  to  go  when  his  time  came ; 
and  had  lately  said  that  his  time  could  not  be  far  off. 

Mr.  Spencer  was  a member  of  this  Association  for  46  years,  having 
been  admitted,  as  a Brick-layer,  in  1837. 

His  funeral  took  place  from  his  late  residence  in  Ashby,  on  Tuesday, 
November  13th,  1883;  the  services  being  conducted  by  the  Rev.  George 
S.  Shaw,  of  Ashby;  his  remains  were  taken  to  the  Glenwood  Cemetery, 
in  Ashby,  for  burial.  Mr.  Spencer  leaves  two  sons;  G.  H.,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Walter  Heywood  Chair  Works,  and  E.  H.  Spencer, 
Merchant,  both  of  Eitchburg,  Mass. 
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JOHN  MILTON  ROBERTS. 

John  M.  Roberts  was  born  in  the  town  of  Lincoln,  Maine,  on  Decem- 
ber 25,  1830,  and  died  suddenly  in  the  City  of  New  York,  on  Wednesday, 
November  28,  1883,  aged  52  years,  11  months,  and  3 days. 

Mr.  Roberts  was  a son  of  William  T.  Roberts,  a Blacksmith.  He 
received  his  education  at  the  common  schools  in  his  native  town,  and  at 
the  Academy ; and  on  leaving  school,  at  the  age  of  15,  he  went  to  work 
for  his  father,  at  the  Blacksmith  trade,  until  1850,  when,  at  the  age  of  20, 
he  came  to  Boston  to  work  for  his  uncle,  John  Roberts,  in  the  Marble 
business ; and,  after  his  uncle  retired  from  business,  he  continued  with 
Mr.  Arioch  Wentworth,  until  1855,  when  he  went  into  partnership  with 
him,  under  the  style  of  Wentworth  & Roberts,  and  they  continued  together 
until  his  death,  carrying  on  a large  and  extensive  business  for  many 
years. 

Mr.  Roberts  was  widely  known  and  respected  by  all  for  his  estimable 
character,  his  kind  and  gentle  manners,  and  his  noble  generosity  and 
thoughtfulness  of  others.  Kis  health  broke  down  from  over-work.  By 
the  advice  of  his  physician,  in  August  last,  he  went  to  Europe,  to  try  if 
rest  would  not  restore  his  shattered  constitution ; but  it  was  too  late ; the 
trouble  had  got  beyond  control,  and  after  remaining  there  for  three 
months  he  took  passage  on  the  “ Servia,”  for  New  York,  and  was  seized 
with  hemorrhage  shortly  before  the  steamer  reached  the  wharf;  on 
arriving,  he  was  conveyed  at  once  to  the  Hospital,  where  he  died  early  the 
next  day. 

Mr.  Roberts  was  a member  of  this  Association  for  twenty  years,  having 
been  admitted,  as  a Marble-worker,  in  1863,  and  he  has  always  taken  a 
lively  interest  in  our  affairs.  He  was  a member  of  your  Board  of  Trus- 
tees for  the  years  1873,  ’74,  and  ’75.  He  was  also  a member  of  the 
Common  Council  in  1860  and  ’61. 

His  funeral  took  place  from  the  Mt.  Vernon  Church,  in  this  city,  on 
Saturday,  December  1,  1883;  the  services  being  conducted  by  the  Rev. 
S.  E.  Herrick,  and  was  attended  by  a very  large  number  of  his  friends, 
and  the  workmen  in  his  employ ; his  remains  were  taken  to  Forest  Hills 
Cemetery  for  interment. 

Mr.  Roberts  leaves  a widow,  a son,  and  a daughter. 

THOMAS  STEVENS  PITMAN. 

Thomas  S.  Pitman  was  born  in  the  City  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  on 
August  22,  1802,  and  died  at  his  residence,  in  West  Somerville,  on  Thurs- 
day, December  6,  1883,  aged  81  years,  3 months,  14  days. 

Mr.  Pitman  was  a son  of  Ezekiel  and  Olive  Pitman ; his  father  was  a 
Blacksmith.  He  received  his  education  in  the  public  schools  at  Ports- 
mouth, and  on  leaving  school,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  went  to  work  for  a 
short  time  with  his  father,  but  was  soon  after  apprenticed  to  the  Baker’s 


trade  with  Mr.  Alvin  Plummer,  of  Portsmouth,  with  whom  he  continued 
until  1822,  when  he  came  to  Boston  and  followed  the  same  vocation ; and, 
in  1825,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  he  commenced  business  on  Ann,  now 
North  Street,  with  Mr.  John  Higgins.  This  partnership  continued  but  one 
year,  when  he  continued  by  himself  on  Blackstone  and  on  Salem  Streets, 
until  he  retired  in  1863.  He  was  a very  genial  man,  of  strict  integrity, 
and  possessed  a pure,  unsullied  character,  which  won  for  him  the  respect 
of  all  who  knew  him.  For  many  years,  he  was  a resident  of  the  North 
End,  and,  from  1843  to  1846,  was  one  of  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor  from 
that  section  of  our  city;  and,  from  1846  to  1856,  he  resided  in  East 
Boston ; from  there,  he  removed  to  Charlestown,  where  he  resided  for  six- 
teen years,  and,  in  1872,  he  moved  to  West  Somerville,  where  he  resided 
until  his  death.  When  living  at  the  North  End,  he  and  his  family  were 
regular  attendants  of  Father  Streeter’s  Church,  on  the  corner  of  North 
Bennett  and  Hanover  Streets,  of  which  he  was  for  many  years  one  of 
the  Standing  Committee.  He  attended  the  Universalist  Church  at  Charles- 
town and  at  North  Cambridge,  as  long  as  he  had  strength  to  get  there. 

Although  modest  and  unassuming,  he  was  active  and  patriotic,  going 
to  the  polls  at  the  last  election  in  November. 

Mr.  Pitman  was  a member  of  this  Association  for  forty-six  years, 
having  been  admitted,  as  a Baker,  in  1837,  and  he  has  always  taken  a deep 
interest  in  our  affairs.  He  attended  our  meetings  as  long  as  his  health 
would  permit,  and  since  he  has  been  unable  to  be  with  us  he  has  taken 
great  pleasure  in  knowing  about  our  Fairs,  the  New  Building,  the  Organ, 
and  Paul  Revere  Statue. 

His  funeral  took  place  from  his  late  residence,  in  West  Somerville,  on 
Sunday,  December  9th,  1883;  the  services  being  conducted  by  the  Rev. 
C.  W.  Biddle  and  Rev.  W.  A.  Start,  both  of  North  Cambridge.  His 
remains  were  taken  to  Mt.  Auburn  for  burial. 

He  leaves  a widow,  two  sons,  and  eight  daughters. 

WILLIAM  RUMRILL. 

William  Rumrill  was  horn  in  Roxbury,  Massachusetts,  on  March  7th, 
1814,  and  died  suddenly  of  Congestion  of  the  Lungs  at  his  residence,  74 
Dale  Street,  in  Roxbury,  on  Monday,  December  10th,  1883,  aged  69 
years,  9 months,  3 days. 

Mr.  Rumrill  was  a son  of  Thomas  Rumrill,  a Baker.  He  received 
his  education  in  the  public  schools  of  Roxbury,  and,  in  1831,  at  the  age 
of  seventeen,  he  was  apprenticed,  at  the  Carpenter’s  trade,  with  Mr. 
Henry  Robinson,  with  whom  he  continued  until  he  arrived  to  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years.  He  afterwards  worked  as  a journeyman,  until  1845, 
when,  at  the  age  of  31,  he  commenced  business  with  Mr.  Ai  Remich  and 
Mr.  L.  Tinkham,  and,  in  1847,  with  Mr.  J.  L.  Stanton ; he  continued  in 
active  business  until  the  first  of  last  October,  when  he  retired.  For  a 
number  of  years,  he  was  a member  of  the  Board  of  Assessors  of  the  city 
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of  Roxbury,  before  annexation,  and  was  well  known  as  a just  and  upright 
man,  and  was  highly  esteemed  by  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 

Mr.  Rumrill  was  a member  of  this  Association  for  nine  years,  having 
been  admitted,  as  a Carpenter,  in  1874. 

His  funeral  took  place  from  his  late  residence,  on  Dale  Street,  on 
Thursday,  December  13th,  1883 ; the  services  being  conducted  by  the 
Rev.  A.  J.  Patterson  ; his  remains  were  taken  to  Forest  Hills  Cemetery 
for  interment. 

He  leaves  a widow,  two  sons,  and  two  daughters. 


SAMUEL  GORE  TOWER. 


Samuel  G.  Tower  was  born  in  Dorchester,  Mass.,  on  March  27th, 
1806,  and  died  at  his  residence,  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  on  Saturday,  Decem- 
ber 29th,  1883,  aged  77  years,  9 months,  2 days. 

Mr.  Tower  was  a son  of  Daniel  Tower,  formerly  a Merchant  in  South 
Carolina.  His  mother  was  a descendant  of  Christopher  Gore.  He  re- 
ceived his  education  at  a private  school  in  Waltham,  and,  on  leaving 
school,  he  was  apprenticed  with  Mr.  Joshua  Swan,  a Machinist,  of  Lowell, 
with  whom  he  continued  until  1829,  when,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  he 
commenced  business  for  himself  in  Walpole;  but,  after  a year’s  trial, 
gave  it  up  and  went  to  work  in  Waltham,  and  afterwards  in  Lowell ; and, 
in  1840,  at  the  age  of  thirty-four,  he  came  to  Boston  and  commenced 
business  on  his  own  account,  in  which  he  continued  until  1864,  when  he 
retired,  and  has  done  but  little  for  the  last  twenty  years. 

Mr.  Tower  was  a member  of  this  Association  for  twenty-nine  years, 
having  been  admitted,  as  a Pattern-maker,  in  1854.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  the  Masonic  Fraternity,  and  of  the  Odd  Fellows. 

His  funeral  took  place  from  his  late  residence,  in  Cambridge,  on 
Monday,  December  31st,  1883 ; the  services  being  conducted  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Safford,  of  the  Universalist  Church  in  Cambridgeport ; his  remains 
were  taken  to  the  Cambridge  Cemetery  for  burial. 

Mr.  Tower  leaves  three  daughters. 


ROBERT  MILLER. 

Robert  Miller  was  born  in  Kallundborg,  Denmark,  on  June  24th, 
1815,  and  died  of  Acute  Pleurisy  at  his  residence,  in  South  Boston,  on 
Sunday,  December  30th,  1883,  aged  68  years,  6 months,  and  26  days. 

Mr.  Miller  was  a son  of  Charles  Moller,  a Sea  Captain,  and,  after 
learning  the  English  Language,  he  adopted  the  English  form  for  his 
surname,  Miller.  What  little  education  he  acquired  was  in  his  native 
town,  and,  at  the  early  age  of  thirteen,  he  commenced  his  active  life,  as 
a Cabin  Boy,  on  a voyage  to  Iceland  and  back ; and,  on  his  return  from 
a second  trip,  he  was  apprenticed  at  the  Sail-maker’s  trade  with  a Mr. 
Wilback,  in  Copenhagen,  where  he  served  his  time ; and,  in  1836,  at  the 


age  of  twenty-one,  he  made  a voyage  to  the  West  Indies,  as  ship  sail- 
maker;  on  his  return  from  this  voyage,  in  1837,  he  came  to  St.  John’s, 
Newfoundland,  where  he  married  his  first  wife,  a Miss  Kennedy,  a native 
of  that  place.  He  continued  to  work  at  his  trade,  as  a journeyman,  until 
1842,  when  he  commenced  business  on  his  own  account,  and  was  there  at 
the  time  of  the  great  conflagration  in  1846,  which  destroyed  1,500  houses 
in  the  short  space  of  ten  hours.  Mr.  Miller’s  losses  were  so  great  that 
he  decided  to  remove  to  this  city,  where  he  established  himself  in 
business  in  1847,  in  which  he  continued  until  his  death.  His  early  reli- 
gious training  was  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  but,  for  the  last  thirty-four 
years,  he  has  been  connected  with  the  St.  Matthew’s  Episcopal  Church, 
in  South  Boston. 

Mr.  Miller  was  a member  of  this  Association  for  eight  years,  having  been 
admitted,  as  a Sail-maker,  in  1875,  and  was  much  interested  in  our 
success.  He  was  also  a member  of  the  Mt.  Lebanon  Lodge,  St.  Paul’s 
Chapter,  and  the  Massachusetts  Consistory.  Those  who  knew  him 
speak  of  him  in  the  highest  words  of  praise. 

His  funeral  took  place  on  Wednesday,  January  2d,  1884;  the  services 
being  conducted  by  the  Rev.  John  Wright,  and  the  Mt.  Lebanon 
Lodge ; his  remains  were  taken  to  Mt.  Hope  Cemetery  for  burial. 

He  leaves  a widow  and  two  sons  ; Charles  J.  and  Robert  J.  Miller. 

NEW  MEMBERS. 

It  is  a singular  fact  connected  with  this  Association,  that  a large 
increase  of  our  members  only  takes  place  in  those  years  in  which  we  hold 
our  Triennial  Exhibitions.  I suppose  that  this  can  be  attributed  to  the 
greater  publicity  on  those  years,  which  brings  the  Association  and  its 
objects  more  prominently  before  the  public;  also  to  the  extra  privileges 
which  are  enjoyed  by  the  members  during  the  Exhibition,  so  that  we 
may  look  forward  to  a large  increase  in  our  number  during  the  coming 
year. 

During  the  past  year,  thirty-two  persons  have  been  admitted  and 
qualified  as  members,  being  an  increase  of  one  over  the  previous  year, 
and  four  less  than  the  number  lost  by  death.  With  our  present  accommo- 
dation and  advantages,  I see  no  reason  why  our  membership  should  not 
be  increased  at  least  five  hundred  members ; and  I would  recommend 
that  active  measures  he  taken  for  this  purpose. 

OUR  NEXT  EXHIBITION. 

The  Eifteenth  Triennial  Exhibition  is  to  be  held  next  September  and 
October,  and  I feel  confident  that,  with  prudent  management,  it  will  be 
a great  success,  and  will  be  the  means  of  adding  something  to  our  chari- 
table fund.  We  now  have  a building  in  every  way  adapted  for  the 
purpose,  and  ready  for  our  use,  as  soon  as  required,  which  will  largely 
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reduce  the  expense  of  preparing  for,  and  in  conducting  the  Exhibition. 
We  have  never  held  a Fair  when  all  the  surroundings  were  so  favorable; 
when  they  were  held  over  the  Quincy  Market,  outside  buildings  and 
bridges  had  to  be  built,  boilers  and  engines  prepared,  and  the  Halls 
cleared  for  the  purpose.  When  in  Park  Square,  an  entire  building  had 
to  be  erected,  besides  all  the  other  arrangements  necessary  to  carry  on 
the  undertaking,  and  afterwards  destroyed ; and  at  our  last  Exhibition  in 
this  place,  we  had  the  building  to  complete  in  a most  hurried  manner, 
(for  which  we  have  suffered  ever  since)  and  all  our  preparations  were 
made  at  great  expense,  on  account  of  the  limited  time  in  which  it  had  to 
be  done ; but  now  everything  is  ready  for  us  and  in  working  order. 

I would  recommend,  in  keeping  the  Exhibition  Account,  that  there 
should  be  charged  in  the  account  a fair  and  just  rental  for  the  use  of 
the  building,  and  the  amount  credited  to  our  regular  income  account,  as 
the  item  of  rent  should  be  considered  as  part  of  the  expense  of  the 
Exhibition,  and  there  would  be  no  profit  until  this  amount  was  settled. 
I should  also  recommend  that  the  management  be  kept  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  Government;  the  Board  is  amply  large  enough,  as  the  work 
to  be  performed  will  be  very  much  less  than  at  the  two  previous 
Exhibitions. 


OUR  MORTGAGE  DEBT. 

I stated  in  my  closing  address  of  last  year,  that  the  one  thing  needful 
for  the  permanent  success  and  welfare  of  our  Association,  is  the  removal 
of  our  mortgage  debt  of  $ 200,000  now  on  our  building ; and  I was  in 
hopes  measures  would  be  taken  during  the  past  year  for  that  purpose, 
but  the  general  state  of  business,  and  the  great  fall  in  the  value  of 
securities  rendered  it  unwise  to  make  a movement,  but  it  should  be  our 
aim,  when  the  right  time  arrives,  to  make  a bold  effort  to  accomplish  the 
object  desired,  and  whenever  you  are  ready  to  make  the  attempt,  I will 
do  all  in  my  power  to  aid  and  assist  you  in  the  undertaking. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  looking  back  over  the  Catalogue  of  our  members,  I find  myself 
one  of  the  oldest,  having  been  admitted  in  1853,  thirty-one  years 
ago ; it  is  now  twenty-five  years  since  you  first  elected  me  one  of  your 
Board  of  Trustees ; and  of  the  twenty  members  with  whom  I served 
during  the  years  1859,  1860,  and  1861,  there  are  but  five  of  us  living; 
during  these  many  years  that  I have  been  a member,  great  changes  have 
taken  place ; but  the  Association  has  always  marched  onward  and  forward, 
and  I have  no  doubt  but  that  it  will  continue  to  do  so  to  the  end  of  time. 

I return  my  thanks  to  the  families  of  our  late  members  who  have  so 
kindly  furnished  me  with  the  necessary  information  to  enable  me  to 
complete  the  notices,  which  have  been  given  to  you  at  our  quarterly 
meetings. 


As  I am  now  about  to  vacate  this  chair,  I take  the  opportunity  to 
return  to  you  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  kind  and  cordial  greetings  I 
have  received  from  you  all;  thus  making  the  position  which  you  have 
honored  me  with  a very  pleasant  and  agreeable  one,  and  it  was  with 
regret  that  I felt  obliged  to  decline  a re-nomination ; hut  I shall  always 
look  back  with  pleasure  to  the  many  pleasant  meetings  held  with  the 
Board  of  Government  and  with  the  Association. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


AT  THE 

ANNUAL  MEETING 

OF  THE 


Association  Building,  Huntington  Avenue,  ) 
Boston,  Jan.  21,  1885.  ) 

Agreeably  to  the  requirement  of  the  by-laws,  and  notice  issued  to 
the  members  by  the  Secretary,  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association 
■was  held  this  evening. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  seven  o’clock  by  the  President, 
Thomas  J.  Whidden. 

The  records  of  the  last  regular  and  three  special  meetings  were  read 
and  approved. 


ADMISSION  OF  NEW  MEMBERS. 

On  motion  it  was 

Voted,  That  the  ball  ballot  be  dispensed  with,  and  paper  ballots  of  the 
usual  form  be  substituted:  and  that  all  the  candidates  be  balloted  for  at  the 
same  time. 

The  chair  appointed  Benj.  F.  Dewing.  David  H.  Jacobs  and  S. 
H.  Kimball,  a committee  to  receive,  sort  and  count  the  ballots  for 
new  members. 

The  committee  having  attended  to  that  duty,  reported  : — 

Whole  number  of  ballots, 76 

Necessary  for  a choice, 39 

and  that 
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Henry  Pigeon,  Jr., 

Abram  Pigeon, 

Joseph  Caldwell, 

James  W.  Fitch,  . 

Henry  Savage  Chase, 

Harry  A.  Lewis,  . 

John  A.  Emery,  . 

Timothy  E.  Stuart, 

Joseph  L.  Bicknell, 
had  each  received  76  votes. 

And  they  were  according^  declared  severally  elected  members  of 
this  Association. 

On  motion  it  was 

Voted,  That  the  same  committee  receive,  sort  and  count  the  votes  for  the 
Honorary  Member  proposed  by  the  Government. 

Having  attended  to  that  duty,  the  committee  reported : — 

The  whole  number  of  votes, 76 

all  of  which  were  for  the  Hon.  Theodore  Lyman. 

And  he  was  declared  elected  an  Honorary  Member  of  this  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  Treasurer,  Hon.  Frederic  W.  Lincoln,  then  submitted  his 
annual  report  (the  same  being  in  print  and  in  the  hands  of  the  mem- 
bers) , as  follows  : — 


Mast  and  Spar  Maker. 


Ship  Smith. 

Bag  Manufacturer. 
Manufacturer  of  Terra  Cotta. 
Master  Mason. 

( L (i 

Paper  Box  Manufacturer. 


Frederic  W.  Lincoln,  Treasurer,  in  account  with  the  Massachusetts 
Charitable  Mechanic  Association. 


Dr. 

1884,  Jan.  16. 

To  cash  on  hand, .$5,124  49 

To  cash  received  during  the  year,  to  wit : — 

Proceeds  of  sale  of  590  shares  of  Revere  House 

stock, 76,619  00 

Rents,  . . 9,640  77 

Dividends, 5,421  99 

Fees,  assessments,  etc., 2,961  00 

Sale  of  old  material, 92  00 

Amount  borrowed, 3,500  00 

Receipts  of  the  Fifteenth  Exhibition,  . . . 45,611  37 


$148,970  62 
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Cr. 


committee  of  relief 

$3,970 

00 

for  elevator, 

2,500 

00 

families  of  deceased  members,  . 

1,425 

00 

salaries, 

1,400 

00 

pay  rolls  (building),  .... 

2,458 

61 

for  repairs  on  building, 

1,091 

88 

for  incidentals,  ..... 

1,702 

36 

for  interest, 

13,281 

89 

for  taxes, 

3,545 

30 

notes  payable,  . . . . 

52,044 

50 

for  gas, 

1,500 

88 

for  coal, 

1,958 

67 

for  water, 

1,638 

00 

for  electric  lights,  .... 

1,529 

13 

for  permanent  improvements  and  al- 

teration of  building,  . 

800 

00 

nditures  on  account  of  Fifteenth  Ex- 

hibition,   

50,982 

38 

a,  • • • 

7,142 

02 

t.  15,  1885. 

Examined  and  approved : 

.$148,970  62 


On  motion,  — 


Thomas  J.  W hidden, 
Thomas  Gogin, 

Finance  Committee. 


Voted , That  the  report  be  accepted  and  placed  on  file. 


Mr.  E.  B.  Badger,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Relief  for  the 
year  1884,  submitted  their  annual  report,  as  follows  : — 


Cash  received  of  B.  F.  Dewing,  committee  of  1883,  $30  64 

from  Treasurer  during  year  1884,  . 3,970  00 


Cash  donation  from  Mrs.  Charles  R.  McLean,  . 25  00 

Cash  paid  to  39  beneficiaries  during  year,  . . $4,020  00 

Balance  to  new  account, 5 64 

Whole  number  beneficiaries,  Jan.  16,  1884,  . 38 

Added  during  the  year, 2 

40 

Number  discontinued  during  the  year,  . . 7 

Died, 1 

Whole  number  at  this  time,  ....  32 


$4,025  64 
$4,025  64 


40 
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Of  this  number.  8 are  members  of  the  Association  and  24  are  widows  of 
deceased  members. 

The  committee  of  fifteen,  appointed  at  the  special  meeting  held 
January  12th  “ to  consider  and  report  at  the  Annual  Meeting  a plan 
for  the  immediate  improvement  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  Asso- 
ciation,” submitted  the  following  report,  which  was  read  by  the  secre- 
tar}r  of  the  committee,  as  follows  : — 

Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  Association. 

At  a meeting  of  this  Association,  held  on  the  12th  day  of  January,  1885,  it 
was  voted  “ That  a committee  of  fifteen  members  be  appointed  by  the  presi- 
dent to  consider  and  report  at  the  annual  meeting  a plan  for  the  immediate 
improvement  of  the  financial  condition  of  this  Association.”  The  committee 
so  appointed  met  together  on  the  17th  inst.,  at  7£  o’clock,  p.  m.,  eleven  of 
said  committee  being  present.  L.  Miles  Standish  was  chosen  chairman  and 
Albert  Betteley  secretary.  The  committee  considered  the  matter  intrusted 
to  them,  and  beg  leave  to  report : 

Voted , on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Souther,  that  in  our  opinion  the  finance  com- 
mittee should  make  a permanent  loan  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars  at  the  lowest  possible  rate. 

Voted , On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Slack,  that  in  our  judgment  it  is  expedient  for 
the  finance  committee  to  issue  notes  for  all  sums  that  may  be  subscribed  by 
members  and  friends,  in  sums  of  ten  dollars,  or  any  sums  of  which  ten  is  the 
multiple,  at  five  per  cent,  interest,  said  notes  to  be  redeemable  at  the  pleas- 
ure of. the  Association. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Per  order  of  the  committee, 

ALBERT  BETTELEY,  Secretary. 

Boston,  January  21,  1885. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Dewing,  — 

Voted , That  no  subscription  shall  be  binding  unless  at  least  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars  shall  be  subscribed  on  or  before  the  fifteenth  day  of  March 
next. 

On  motion,  — 

Voted,  That  the  report  be  accepted. 

Discussion  ensued  upon  the  merits  of  the  recommendations  em- 
bodied in  the  report,  and  upon  the  general  questions  involved  in  the 
present  financial  situation.  Opinion  seemed  divided  in  regard  to  the 
advisability  of  further  increasing  the  existing  mortgage  upon  the  real 
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estate  of  the  Association ; opposition  to  such  increase  being  urged 
on  the  ground  that  the  present  interest  account  is  alread}7  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  assured  income  of  the  Association. 

President  Whidden  urged  the  necessity  of  providing,  in  some  way, 

for  the  payment  of  sundry  outstanding  demands  against  the  Asso- 
# , . 
ciation. 

Various  suggestions  were  made  by  members  without  any  action 
being  taken  upon  any,  when,  on  motion,  it  was 

Voted,  That  the  report  be  laid  upon  the  table. 

The  opinion  being  expressed  by  Mr.  Standish,  Mr.  Betteley, 
Mr.  Bradlee  and  others,  that  it  might  be  expedient  to  raise  the  sum 
needed  in  the  present  emergency  by  voluntary  subscriptions,  either  in 
the  form  of  outright  gifts,  or  loans  to  the  Association  at  a low  rate  of 
interest,  — and  that  it  was  desirable  to  ask  the  members  present  if 
the}7  would  aid  the  Association  in  this  manner,  and  state  at  this  meet- 
ing the  sums  which  each  would  subscribe  ; it  was,  on  motion,  — 

Voted,  That  a recess  of  fifteen  minutes  be  taken  to  allow  members  an  op- 
portunity to  come  forward  and  subscribe. 

Mr.  Betteley  was  designated  to  act  as  a committee  to  take  charge 
of  such  subscription.  At  the  expiration  of  the  time  named,  the  meet- 
ing was  called  to  order,  and  Mr.  Betteley  reported  that  the  sum  of 
$725.00  had  been  subscribed. 

On  motion,  — 

Voted,  To  take  the  report  of  the  committee  of  fifteen  from  the  table  and 
refer  the  same  to  the  government  for  the  ensuing  year. 

On  motion,  — 

Voted,  To  refer  the  subject  of  voluntary  contributions  to  the  same  body. 

On  motion,  — 

Voted,  That  the  sum  of  three  thousand  dollars  be  appropriated  for  the  use 
of  the  Committee  of  Belief,  provided  the  same  be  raised  by  voluntary  contri- 
butions. 

On  motion,  — 

Voted,  That  the  income  of  the  Association,  with  the  exception  of  the  sum 
appropriated  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  of  Relief,  be  appropriated  to  meet 
the  current  expenses  of  the  Association  for  the  ensuing  year. 
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ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS. 

On  motion  it  was  • 

Voted , To  proceed  to  the  election  of  officers  of  the  Association  for  the  year 
ensuing. 

* 

President. — The  chair  appointed  Benj.  F.  Dewing,  John  J. 
McNutt  and  S.  H.  Kimball,  a committee  to  receive,  sort  and  count 
the  votes  for  President. 

Inquiry  was  made  from  the  floor  wh}’  ballots  for  President  corres- 
ponding to  the  name  reported  b}T  the  Nominating  Committee,  were 
not  distributed?  In  reply,  Mr.  Whidden  stated  that  his  name 
had  been  put  upon  the  report  of  the  Nominating  Committee  without 
his  knowledge  or  consent,  and  that  when  the  fact  became  known  to 
him  he  had  notified  the  committee  of  his  determination  not  to  be  a 
candidate  for  re-election,  and  also  that  it  was  understood  that  the 
ballots  which  were  being  distributed  were  the  result  of  subsequent 
action  by  the  Nominating  Committee,  but  that  lack  of  time  had  pre- 
vented them  from  issuing  a supplementary  report. 

The  committee  having  attended  to  that  duty,  reported : — 

Whole  number  of  votes, 95 

all  of  which  were  for  Mr.  Newton  Talbot. 

And  he  was  accordingl}*  declared  elected  President  of  the  Associa- 
tion for  the  ensuing  }Tear. 

Vice-President.  — The  chair  appointed  a second  committee,  con- 
sisting of  L.  L.  Willcutt,  Thomas  Leavitt  and  L.  H.  Ham,  to 
receive,  sort  and  count  the  votes  for  Vice-President. 

The  committee  having  attended  to  that  duty,  reported  : — 


Whole  number  of  votes, 101 

Necessary  for  a choice, 52 

James  G.  Haynes  has 62 

Albert  Betteley  has 39 


And  Mr.  Haynes  was  declared  elected  Vice-President. 

Treasurer.  — On  motion  it  was 

Voted,  That  the  Secretary  be  authorized  to  cast  the  single  ballot  of  the 
Association  for  Frederic  W.  Lincoln  for  Treasurer. 

The  ballot  was  accordingly  cast,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  was  declared 
elected  Treasurer. 
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Secretary.  — The  chair  directed  the  first  committee  to  receive,  sort 
and  count  the  votes  for  Secretary. 

The  committee  having  attended  to  that  duty,  reported : — 


Whole  number  of  votes, 101 

Necessary  for  a choice, 52 

Alfred  Bicknell  has 56 

Josiah  L.  Bates  has 45 


And  Mr.  Bicknell  was  declared  elected  Secretary. 

Trustees.  — The  chair  directed  the  second  committee  to  receive, 
sort  and  count  the  votes  for  twelve  Trustees. 

The  committee  having  attended  to  that  duty,  reported : — 


Whole  number  of  ballots, 94 

Necessary  for  a choice, 48 

James  I.  Wingate  has 94 

Horace  T.  Rockwell  has 94 

William  H.  Pearson  has 93 

Sidney  A.  Stetson  has 91 

Nathaniel  M.  Lowe  has 93 

George  K.  Snow  has 94 

James  R.  Knott  has 94 

Edmund  B.  Vannevar  has 93 

William  Mackenzie  has 94 

Henry  N.  Sawyer  has 94 

George  O.  Carpenter  has 93 

John  L.  Whiting  has 94 


And  they  were  severally  declared  elected  Trustees. 

Committee  of  Relief.  — The  chair  directed  the  first  committee  to 
receive,  sort  and  count  the  votes  for  a Committee  of  Relief. 

The  committee  having  attended  to  that  duty,  reported  : — 


Whole  number  of  votes, 
and  that 

William  Dutemple, 
Willi  am  Robinson, 
Randall  G.  Burrell. 
William  J.  Ellis, 
Zenas  E.  Smith, 
each  had  that  number. 


94 


Am asa  W.  Bailey, 

Peter  E.  Dolliver, 
George  W.  Stevens  and 
Albert  J.  Wrght, 


And  they  were  severally  declared  elected  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Relief. 
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On  motion,  it  was 

Voted,  That  the  Treasurer  be  authorized  to  honor  the  warrants  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Relief  for  an  aggregate  amount  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars, 
pending  the  raising  of  the  money  by  voluntary  contributions. 

Mr.  L.  L.  Willcutt  submitted  the  following  proposed  amendments 
to  our  By-Laws  : — 

Art.  11,  Sect.  2.  — Strike  out  the  word  “ two  ” and  insert  “ three.” 

Art.  11,  Sect.  3.  — Strike  out  the  words  “one  dollar”  and  insert  “one 
dollar  and  fifty  cents.” 

Art.  11,  Sect.  7. — Strike  out  the  words  “ seventy -five  ” and  insert 
“ fifty.” 

These  proposed  amendments  were  referred  to  a committee  consist- 
ing of  Horace  T.  Rockwell,  William  Mackenzie,  Benj.  F.  Dew- 
ing, Howard  Slade  and  Albert  J.  Wright. 

Mr.  Whidden  then  submitted  his  final  report,  as  follows : — 

Gentlemen  of  the  Association  : — In  making  to  you  this  my  annual  report  of 
the  management  of  the  association  by  the  Board  of  Government  for  the  past  year, 
I find  the  duty,  in  some  respects,  a disagreeable  rather  than  a pleasant  one,  — com- 
pelled as  I am  to  place  before  you  a financial  statement  differing  from  that  which  we 
had  been  led  reasonably  to  expect  from  the  report  made  to  you  one  year  ago.  Strong 
expectations  were  then  entertained  that  the  coming  “ Fifteenth  Exhibition  ” would 
supply,  to  a satisfactory  degree,  the  needed  means  for  reducing  our  heavy  indebted- 
ness. But  with  the  failure  of  the  exhibition  to  produce  the  wished-for  net  result, 
that  hope  has  failed,  — and  we  find  ourselves  to-day  with  our  liabilities  increased 
rather  than  diminished.  The  expenses  necessary  for  the  care  and  maintenance  of 
such  an  establishment  as  is  comprised  in  this  immense  building,  and  its  contents,  are 
large  (aggregating,  according  to  the  treasurer’s  report,  about  $8,000  per  annum) 
and  they  tell  heavily  against  the  income. 

By  the  treasurer’s  report  you  will  notice  that  payments  have  been  made  to  the 
amount  of  $38,801.72,  not  including  payment  of  notes,  or  for  account  of  the  “ Fif- 
teenth Exhibition.”  This  sum  includes  $2,500  paid  for  elevator,  and  $800  for  per- 
manent improvements  on  building.  The  receipts  have  been  $21,615.76,  including 
$3,500  borrowed,  — but  not  including  receipts  from  sale  of  Revere  House  stock 
or  the  fifteenth  exhibition,  — thus  showing  the  expenditures  to  exceed  the  receipts 
$17,185.96.  A large  part  of  this  sum  is  the  item  of  “interest,”  — the  moth,  whose 
consuming  action  never  ceases.  The  payments  made  on  account  of  the  exhibition 
proper,  aggregate  $50,982.38,  to  which  is  to  be  added  $6,264.88,  which  should  be 
carried  to  the  improvement  of  the  building;  and  $5,000,  which  was  appropriated 
for  the  encouragement  of  art.  In  return  for  this  $5,000  we  have  paintings  cost- 
ing that  sum,  — to  be  classed  as  assets.  By  a proper  classification  of  expenditures, 
however,  we  shall  find  that  the  exhibition  receipts  quite  offset  the  legitimate  expendi- 
tures. We  have  disposed  of  590  shares  of  Revere  House  stock,  for  which  we 
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received  the  sum  of  $76,619,  all  of  which  has  been  applied  to  the  payment  of 
loans,  for  which  the  stock  was  pledged,  and  for  other  demands  upon  the  treasury. 

In  looking  over  the  receipts  of  previous  years  we  find  that  the  income  from  this 
building,  from  its  occupancy  to  date,  aggregates  $70,394.05,  and  that  the  charges 
for  construction  and  repairs  since  January  1,  1882,  amount  to  over  $71,000,  and 
still  it  is  not  finished.  Our  future  visible  income  would  seem  to  be  limited  to  rents 
from  the  building,  admissions  and  assessments,  which,  from  present  appearances, 
will  be  insufficient  to  meet  the  demands  upon  the  treasury.  It  will,  therefore,  be 
necessary  to  provide  means  from  some  other  source  for  that  purpose. 

With  the  view  of  lessening  the  running  expenses  for  care  and  maintenance  of  the 
property,  the  Committee  on  Building,  with  the  advice  of  the  government,  have 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  Mr.  Thomas  Gogin  to  perform  the  entire  service 
required,  for  the  sum  of  $6,000  for  one  year,  from  January  1,  1885.  Judging 
from  the  past  this  arrangement  will  save  the  association  about  $2,000  a year,  be- 
sides insuring  more  effectual  care  of  the  property.  In  view  of  the  present  condition 
of  the  treasury,  I forbear  calling  your  attention  to  much-needed  improvements. 

OUR  CHARITIES. 

This  mantle  with  which,  in  pride,  we  clothe  our  association,  — this  emblem  of  divine 
mercy  and  hope;  this  instrumentality  of  comfort  to  the  needy;  this  dispensation  to 
the  unfortunate,  to  the  aged  and  the  sick ; this,  the  greatest  of  all  the  virtues, 
though  it  be  but  as  the  “ widow’s  mite,”  which  He  pronounced  “ great,”  because  it 
was  “ all  she  had,”  — this  should  not  be  stinted,  nor  should  any  proper  demand  be  left 
wholly  or  partially  unsupplied  for  lack  of  means.  Care  for  the  wants  of  our  needy 
, members,  I submit,  may  now  be  as  a shield,  — a single  guard  to  protect  our  associa- 
tion from  sharp  criticism.  The  necessary  means  for  performing  its  work  of  relief 
should  be  contributed  to  the  full  amount  needed,  and  not  one,  who  is  worthy,  should 
be  allowed  to  suffer. 

The  government  has  had  no  knowledge,  in  detail,  of  the  operations  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Relief;  our  methods  properly  keeping  the  particulars  within  the  knowl- 
edge of  its  members  alone.  They  have  received  from  the  treasurer  the  sum  of 
$3,970,  which  amount  we  believe  they  have  dispensed  properly  and  justly,  as  no 
complaints  have  reached  the  government.  The  reputation  of  the  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  we  hold  to  be  a sufficient  guarantee  of  their  faithfulness,  and 
we  believe  they  have  executed  their  trust  to  entire  satisfaction. 

To  families  of  deceased  members  the  sum  of  $1,425  has  been  paid  the  recipi- 
ents upon  their  call.  If  the  association  shall  adhere  to  its  action  by  which  it  refused 
to  adopt  the  recommendation  of  its  committee  in  the  matter  of  funeral  benefits, 
some  measures  should  be  adopted  to  relieve  the  treasurer  from  the  embarrassment 
occasioned  by  his  inability  to  make  these  payments  when  called  for  by  those  clearly 
entitled  to  receive  the  amount  named  in  our  by-laws. 

LIBRARY  AND  INSTRUCTION. 

This  association  was  founded  upon  the  desire  for  social  improvement,  the  dissem- 
ination of  useful  knowledge  and  acts  of  benevolence  and  charity;  a trinity  forming 
a broad  basis  on  which  to  build  a permanent  and  worthy  institution.  To  emphasize 
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and  sustain  these  virtues  the  best  efforts  of  our  earlier  predecessors  were  freely  given 
with  a success  evidenced  by  the  elevated  position  attained  by  this  association  under 
their  advice  and  direction.  But  with  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  with  the  means  at 
hand  for  fostering  and  strengthening  those  instrumentalities,  and  thus  keeping  pace 
with  the  requirements  of  the  times,  our  association  has,  to  some  extent,  relinquished 
those  important  elements  of  social  improvement  and  individual  education  and  influ- 
ence on  which  this  institution  had  grown  to  be  a power,  and  has  laid  aside  its  very 
jewels  as  of  no  account.  It  is  for  you  to  consider  whether  its  decadence  from  this 
cause  is  not  dimly  to  be  seen  in  the  future,  if  not  already  begun. 

No  one,  familiar  with  the  past  history  of  our  association,  can  contemplate  its 
present  condition,  as  compared  with  the  past,  with  any  degree  of  satisfaction.  A 
large  portion  of  the  library  is  yet  stored  in  the  basement,  and  other  means  for  im- 
parting instruction,  still  in  our  possession,  are  neglected  or  quite  forgotten.  While 
our  position  should  be  in  the  van,  the  foremost  rank  for  imparting  social  instruction 
and  stimulating  social  improvement  and  advancement,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  rear. 
An  intelligent  public  will  not  seek  connection  with  any  institution  which  gives  evi- 
dence of  decay.  To  attract  attention  and  stimulate  membership  good  works  must 
be  shown.  I renew  the  recommendation  of  President  Bradlee  in  regard  to  the 
library.  Individuals  and  communities  who  are  alive  to  the  demands  of  the  hour, 
are  continually  adding  to  their  stock  of  knowledge  by  the  acquisition  of  valuable 
books,  and  it  would  be  to  our  advantage  to  pursue  a similar  course,  instead  of  thus 
manifesting  our  indifference  to  the  lessons  of  the  past,  and  in  keeping  such  books 
as  we  do  possess  out  of  any  inquirer’s  reach. 

ASSETS. 

Our  assets  have  become  so  small  that  they  are  hardly  worth  mentioning.  I con- 
sider it  a matter  of  regret  that  the  Revere  House  stock  should  have  been  sold. 
Any  liability  whatever  which  the  requirements  of  the  association  might  make  neces- 
sary should  have  been  met  by  some  other  arrangement.  The  sacrifice  made  was 
altogether  too  great,  and  shows  unmistakable  evidence  of  indifference  and  weakness. 
With  that  stock  forever  pledged  to  the  association,  with  other  property,  making  at 
least  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  as  a guaranty  fund,  the  credit  of  the  associa- 
tion could  never  be  impeached. 

death’s  doings. 

The  deaths  among  our  members  during  the  year  1884  count  nine  less  than  in 
1883,  showing  twenty-seven  in  number  who  have  been  taken  from  our  membership- 
roll,  who  have  finished  their  earthly  course  and  have  been  removed  from  the  reach 
of  our  friendly  grasp  and  pleasant  greeting.  It  is  sad  to  part  on  earth  from  those 
with  whom  we  have  been  socially  intimate,  either  in  business,  in  pleasure,  or  at  these 
regular  gatherings.  We  cherish  their  memory,  we  are  grateful  for  the  good  they 
have  accomplished  while  living,  and  now  that  they  have  departed,  let  us  endeavor  to 
imitate  their  virtues,  profit  by  their  examples,  and  briefly  place  upon  our  records  the 
story  of  their  lives.  The  notices  following,  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  date  of 
decease,  give  such  particulars  of  their  personal  histories  as  are  thought  to  be  perti- 
nent to  this  occasion  and  of  interest  to  their  fellow  members. 
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The  oldest  in  years  at  the  date  of  decease  was  Robert  Orr,  who  died  at  the  age 
of  90,  while  the  youngest  was  Charles  H.  Davies,  aged  39. 

The  oldest  in  length  of  membership  was  Stephen  Shelton,  who  had  been  a 
member  fifty-two  years,  while  the  youngest  in  membership  was  Samuel  P.  Bart- 
lett, who  was  a member  only  three  years. 

The  average  length  of  membership  was  twenty-eight  years,  while  the  average  age 
was  68£  years,  showing  a remarkable  average  longevity  among  our  members.  This 
is,  no  doubt,  due  to  several  causes,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  active  lives  led  by 
all  of  our  members,  and  that  they  have  been  generally  observant  of  the  laws  of 
health,  regular  in  their  habits,  and  free  from  those  vices  and  excesses  which  impair 
the  strongest  constitution.  Let  us  hope  that  those  now  on  the  stage  and  those  to 
come  after  us  will  show,  in  their  turn,  as  favorable  a record. 

The  names  of  those  deceased  during  the  year  are  as  follows : — 


Joel  Nourse, 
Charles  H.  Davies, 
Robert  Orr. 

Lucius  J.  Knowles, 
Horace  Conn, 
Charles  R.  McLean, 
Lorin  Peterson, 
Samuel  P.  Bartlett, 
Theophilus  Burr, 
Seth  E.  Brown, 
Caleb  I.  Pratt, 

John  Cotton, 

Osgood  Bradley, 
John  F.  Bacon, 


Alfred  Kenrick,  Jr.. 
Abiel  Gove, 

Joseph  W.  Coburn, 
Nathan  Frye, 
Christopher  C.  Barney, 
Francis  M.  Holmes, 
Edwin  N.  Cleaves, 
Alfred  A.  Childs, 
Stephen  Shelton, 

Josiah  H.  Barker, 
Samuel  S.  Perkins, 

John  A.  Hughes, 

John  S.  Blair. 


Joel  Nourse  was  born  in  Royalston,  in  this  State,  in  the  year  1803.  His  father 
removed  shortly  after  to  Shrewsbury,  where  he  carried  on  the  business  of  black- 
smithing,  and  with  him  young  Joel  learned  the  trade.  So  apt  and  efficient  was  he 
that  at  the  age  of  19  he  was  a partner  with  his  father.  His  attention  was  early  di- 
rected to  the  making  of  the  iron  work  of  the  wooden  plows  then  in  general  use,  and 
in  this  he  became  one  of  the  best  mechanics  in  this  country.  His  work  became 
widely  known  among  the  farmers,  and  to  obtain  better  facilities  with  which  to  supply 
the  increasing  demand,  he  located  in  Worcester.  About  this  time  the  manufacture 
of  cast-iron  plows  was  commenced,  and  to  this  specialty  Mr.  Nourse  gave  his  time 
and  best  ability,  resulting  in  the  construction  of  the  well-known  “ Eagle  Plows,” 
whose  fame  has  extended  all  over  the  world.  His  inventive  ability  was  given  to  the 
manufacture  of  agricultural  implements  of  all  kinds,  but  the  plow  more  than  any 
other  engrossed  his  attention  and  unceasing  study,  to  the  details  of  which  he  gave 
many  years  of  his  investigation  and  experiment.  It  is  believed  that  he  made  and  sold 
more  plows  than  any  other  man  who  ever  lived.  With  his  partners,  constituting  the 
well-known  firm  of  “ Ruggles,  Nourse  & Mason,”  he  carried  on  a very  extensive 
business  over  Quincy  Market,  in  this  city,  with  their  manufactory  at  Worcester. 
The  firm  was  afterward  changed  to  Nourse,  Mason  & Co.,  and  later  they  were  sue- 
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ceeded  by  the  Ames  Plow  Co.  In  order  to  communicate  more  freely  with  their  cus- 
tomers he  established  the  “ New  England  Farmer,”  with  which  he  was  connected 
for  nearly  twenty  years.  Personally,  Mr.  Nourse  was  one  of  the  most  companion- 
able of  men, — a good  talker,  of  large  and  varied  information,  and  highly  esteemed 
by  all  his  acquaintances. 

He  was  admitted  a member  of  our  association  in  1866,  as  a manufacturer.  For 
some  years  he  had  spent  his  winters  in  Florida,  and  on  the  18th  of  January,  1884, 
was  on  his  way  thither  as  one  of  the  passengers  on  the  ill-fated  steamer  “ City  of 
Columbus,”  which,  on  that  fearful  night,  struck  on  a sunken  ledge  off  Gay  Head 
and  sunk,  and  with  more  than  a hundred  others  Mr.  Nourse  found  a watery  grave. 
Although  no  monument  can  be  erected  to  mark  the  spot  where  repose  the  remains 
of  this  sterling  mechanic,  this  useful  man  and  enterprising  citizen,  his  works  will 
remain  as  a memorial,  more  enduring  and  more  widely  known  than  any  shaft  of 
granite  or  marble  which  the  cunning  hand  of  man  could  erect ; and  while  the  earth 
continues  to  yield  its  tribute  of  food  for  the  sustenance  of  mankind,  not  the  farmer 
only  but  the  consumer  as  well,  in  this  and  other  lands,  will  have  cause  to  remember 
with  gratitude  the  name  and  services  of  Joel  Nourse. 


Charles  Henry  Davies  was  the  son  of  our  well-remembered  associate,  Mr. 
Daniel  Davies,  and  was  born  in  this  city  in  1845.  He  was  educated  in  our  public 
schools,  graduating  from  the  English  High  in  1864,  at  the  age  of  19.  He  first 
entered  a hardware  store,  but  soon  left  it  and  became  associated  with  his  father  in  the 
building  business,  which  he  continued  after  his  father’s  death  in  1873.  He  became 
a member  of  our  association  in  1869,  being  admitted  as  a builder,  and  was  also  a 
“life  member.”  He  died  February  7,  1884,  aged  39  years,  leaving  a widow  and  two 
children.  His  funeral  was  attended  by  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Savage,  and  his  remains 

were  interred  at  Mt.  Auburn. 

• 

Robert  Orr.  Mr.  Orr  was  of  Scotch  descent,  being  a grandson  of  Hon.  Hugh 
Orr,  who  came  to  this  country  in  1740.  His  father,  Hugh  Orr,  Jr.,  was  a resident 
of  East  Bridgewater,  where  the  son  was  born  in  1794.  He  learned  the  trade  of 
carpenter,  and  when  a young  man  came  to  Boston,  where  he  followed  the  building 
business  for  many  years,  during  which  time  he  erected  a large  number  of  the  stores 
now  standing  on  the  wharves  in  this  city,  and  was  also  the  builder  of  Trinity  church 
in  Summer  Street,  which  was  destroyed  in  the  great  fire.  He  was  a man  of  very 
marked  characteristics,  of  strong,  natural  affection,  with  a peculiar  fondness  for  the 
young,  by  whom  in  turn  he  was  greatly  beloved.  Mr.  Orr  was  bred  in  what  was 
known  as  the  “old  school”  of  business  and  social  life,  was  frugal,  industrious, 
painstaking  and  diligent  in  a marked  degree.  He  was  financially  successful  and 
widely  known  for  his  openhanded  liberality.  His  simple  tastes  and  habits  and  life- 
long abstinence  from  hurtful  beverages  enabled  him  to  reach  a good  old  age  in  the 
enjoyment  of  excellent  health.  Patient,  gentle,  courteous  to  all,  he  made  friends 
wherever  he  was  known,  with  few  or  no  enemies.  As  a carpenter  he  was  admitted 
a member  of  our  association  in  1859,  and  for  years  was  a life  member.  He  died  in 
February,  1884,  aged  90  years,  leaving  a brother,  a sister  and  three  grandchildren, 
but  neither  widow  nor  children. 
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Lucius  J.  Knowles.  Mr.  Knowles  was  a native  of  the  town  of  Hardwick,  in 
this  State,  where  he  was  born  in  1819.  He  was  educated  in  the  common  schools 
and  began  active  life  as  a clerk  in  a store  in  Shrewsbury.  In  1844  he  engaged 
in  the  daguerreotype  business  in  Worcester.  His  real  mechanical  life  began  in 
spooling  cotton  thread,  from  which  he  advanced  to  the  more  difficult  operations  in 
cotton  and  woollen  manufactures,  and  he  became  the  inventor  of  the  Knowles  Loom 
and  the  Knowles  Pump,  which  have  attained  a world-wide  celebrity.  He  resided 
in  the  city  of  Worcester,  where  he  was  prominently  identified  with  monetary  and 
other  institutions,  and  interested  in  charitable  and  religious  movements.  He  was  a 
man  of  refined  tastes  and  a liberal  patron  of  the  arts.  He  served  in  the  city  coun- 
cil in  Worcester  and  in  both  branches  of  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts.  He 
was  a member  of  our  association  nineteen  years,  having  been  admitted  in  1865  as  a 
manufacturer,  and  his  firm  received  the  highest  award  at  our  exhibitions  for  the 
acknowledged  merit  of  their  productions.  He  was  a man  of  positive  character  and 
ability,  contributing  essentially  to  the  general  welfare  by  his  inventions  and  business 
sagacity  and  force.  He  died  in  the  city  of  Washington,  of  neuralgia  of  the  heart, 
aged  65  years,  leaving  a widow. 

Horace  Conn.  Mr.  Conn  was  a son  of  George  and  Mary  Conn,  and  was  born 
in  Charlestown  in  1813.  At  the  age  of  17  he  was  apprenticed  to  Gen.  Abijah 
Thompson  of  Woburn,  to  learn  the  trade  of  farmer  and  currier,  and  afterward  was 
a partner  in  the  same  concern  for  more  than  twenty  years.  In  his  earlier  business 
career  he  was  quite  successful,  but  met  with  serious  reverses  in  his  later  years.  Mr. 
Conn  was  prominent  in  Woburn,  where  he  resided,  giving  freely  of  his  time  and 
means  to  forward  every  good  work.  At  various  times  he  filled  many  of  the  official 
positions  in  town  and  represented  his  district  in  the  State  Senate.  He  was  for 
many  years  a director  in  the  Woburn  Bank,  a prominent  and  active  member  of  the 
First  Congregational  Church,  and,  as  an  employer,  deservedly  popular  with  his 
workmen,  for  whom  he  ever  manifested  a profound  interest.  In  official  and  private 
life  he  was  upright  and  conscientious,  discharging  faithfully  every  trust  committed  to 
him.  He  was  admitted  a member  of  our  association  in  1850,  as  a leather  manufac- 
turer. He  died  February  27,  aged  71  years,  leaving  a widow  and  one  son. 

Charles  R.  McLean.  For  the  third  time  in  our  history  death  has  taken  away 
the  president  of  this  association.  In  the  full  vigor  of  his  mature  manhood,  while 
yet  strong  and  eager  in  the  laudable  strife  of  personal  advancement  and  public  and 
private  usefulness,  — while  honored  by  his  fellows  with  their  confidence  and  par- 
tiality,— and  while  honoring  himself  and  them  by  his  untiring  devotion  to  his  mul- 
tifarious duties,  labors  and  responsibilities,  Charles  R.  McLean  has  been  taken 
from  our  midst,  summoned  by  that  power  whose  mandate  is  never  disobeyed.  After 
what  has  been  so  well  said  elsewhere,  with  which  you  are  familiar,  it  would  be 
superfluous  to  enlarge  upon  the  many  strong  points  in  his  character,  or  to  set  forth 
minutely  the  details  of  his  career,  or  to  attempt  any  analysis  of  his  peculiar  power 
and  influence.  Rather,  we  may  properly  put  on  record  a brief  outline  of  his  per- 
sonal history,  leaving  to  your  intelligent  appreciation  the  application,  to  us  individ- 
ually and  collectively,  of  the  lessons  taught  by  his  busy  and  useful  life.  Mr. 
McLean  was  of  Scotch  descent,  and  was  born  in  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia,  in 


Caledonia,  Queen’s  County,  in  1824.  When  young  he  learned  the  trade  of  car- 
penter, and  came  to  this  city  when  only  20  years  old  to  enter  upon  his  life  work, 
strong,  determined  and  confident,  no  doubt,  as  befits  the  ambitious  youth  of  this 
land  of  liberty  and  equality,  to  win  for  himself  as  a mechanic  and  man  of  business 
an  honorable  place  among  his  fellow  citizens.  The  fact  that  he  was  poor  in  this 
world’s  goods,  too  often  considered  by  mankind  as  a misfortune,  did  not  prove  any 
bar  to  success  in  his  case.  With  an  energy  and  persistence  that  halted  not  for  any 
obstacle ; with  the  determination  to  master  and  thoroughly  comprehend  the  princi- 
ples of  mill  construction  which  he  had  adopted  as  his  special  field  of  labor;  with 
the  indomitable  spirit  of  fidelity  to  his  work  and  honest  dealing  with  his  associates 
characteristic  of  his  nationality,  he  moved  steadily  forward,  overcoming  all  impedi- 
ments, winning  for  himself  the  appreciation  of  all  who  knew  him  as  a man  of  sound 
practical  ideas;  as  a mechanic  whose  work,  when  done,  was  always  well  done;  as  a 
citizen  of  the  higher  type,  with  positive  convictions,  never  taken  at  second  hand  but 
founded  upon  his  own  investigations  and  mature  judgment;  recognized  as  a leader 
in  his  party,  yet  tolerant  of  the  opinions  of  pthers,  he  commanded  the  respect  and 
good  will  alike  of  men  of  all  parties  and  shades  of  opinion.  In  all  communities 
such  men  are  quickly  recognized  as  those  best  fitted  to  fill  representative  positions, 
and  so  we  find  him  within  a few  years  occupying  the  position  of  a member  of  the 
City  Council  and  Board  of  Aldermen;  in  both  branches  of  the  State  Legislature, 
and  the  Executive  Council;  a director  in  national  banks,  railroads  and  other  cor- 
porations, in  all  of  which  places  his  proverbial  readiness  in  comprehending  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  business,  and  the  ability  to  make  application  thereto  of  correct  busi- 
ness methods,  won  for  him  the  admiration  and  esteem  of  his  associates,  and  the 
gratitude  of  the  community.  In  times  when  the  shortcomings  of  some  public  ser- 
vants may  have  caused  suspicion  of  occupants  of  public  positions,  no  one  was  known 
to  question  for  a moment  his  absolute  reliability.  Such  men  are  an  honor  to  the 
land  of  their  birth  and  adoption,  and  to  their  fellow-men.  He  joined  our  associa- 
tion in  1865,  being  admitted  as  a millwright,  and  was  also  a life  member.  He 
served  as  a trustee  and  vice-president,  and  at  our  annual  meeting  one  year  ago  you 
elected  him  to  the  office  of  president  by  a very  large  and  unanimous  vote,  showing 
how  strongly  he  had  established  himself  in  your  regard.  That  he  took  upon  him- 
self the  labors  and  responsibilities  of  the  position  in  his  own  characteristic  way  is 
well  known.  But  his  labor  in  your  service  was  fated  to  be  of  short  duration.  For 
months  he  had  suffered  from  an  affection  of  the  brain,  possibly  aggravated  by  the 
heavy  load  of  responsibility  and  unceasing  activity  which  he  undertook  at  the  solic- 
itation of  others,  ourselves  among  the  number.  Like  other  strong  and  positive 
natures  he  was  evidently  unwilling  to  yield  to  the  admonitions  of  nature,  and  sur- 
render for  a time  his  cares  and  burdens,  and  thus  relieve  himself  of  the  numerous 
demands  upon  his  strength,  until  it  was  too  late.  He  was  confined  to  his  house  but 
a few  days,  but  his  malady  had  already  obtained  a hold  too  great  to  be  broken  by 
the  skill  of  his  physicians,  and  he  died  pn  the  13th  of  April,  at  the  age  of  60  years 
and  1 month.  His  death  created  a profound  sensation  in  the  ward  where  he  had  so 
long  resided,  and  the  citizens,  as  if  moved  by  a common  impulse,  paused  in  their 
usual  avocations  to  testify  by  their  presence  and  by  many  expressions  of  profound 
sympathy  for  the  bereaved  widow  and  daughter,  their  deep  regard  for  him,  and 
many  and  earnest  were  the  utterances  which  told  of  loss  they  had  themselves  sus- 
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tained  in  the  death  of  this  genuine  neighbor,  leader,  counsellor,  friend.  His  funeral 
was  attended  by  the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth,  by  members  of  both  branches 
of  the  Legislature,  and  by  numerous  delegations  from  the  various  bodies  with  which 
he  was  identified.  His  remains  were  borne  to  their  final  resting-place  in  Woodlawn, 
accompanied  by  a procession  of  the  mourners,  who,  in  consigning  to  the  ground  the 
earthly  body  of  their  companion  and  benefactor,  were  no  doubt  consoled  by  the 
belief  which,  as  a people,  we  treasure  with  profound  satisfaction,  that  though  the 
material  and  perishable  part  of  man  “ shall  return  to  the  dust  as  it  was,”  the  true 
man,  the  “ spirit  shall  return  unto  God  who  gave  it.” 

Our  quarterly  meeting  occurred  on  the  evening  of  the  day  of  the  funeral,  and  it 
became  my  sad  duty  at  that  time  to  make  to  you  the  formal  announcement  of  the 
great  loss  we  had  sustained  in  the  death  of  our  president,  rendered  especially  so  at 
this  time,  in  view  of  the  approaching  exhibition,  which  we  were  confident,  under  his 
able  and  vigorous  management,  would  prove  a decided  success.  A meeting  of  the 
government  had  already  been  held  to  take  measures  to  express  in  appropriate  words 
our  profound  sorrow,  and  our  oldest  ex-president,  the  Hon.  Frederic  W.  Lincoln, 
had  been  selected  as  the  one  best  qualified  to  perform  that  sad  office;  and  I cannot 
more  fittingly  close  this  imperfect  sketch  of  our  deceased  president  than  by  quoting 
his  remarks  and  the  resolutions  submitted  by  him  on  that  occasion.  Mr.  Lincoln 
said : — 

“ Mr.  President,  we  are  certainly  assembled  to-day  under  peculiar  circumstances. 
Three  months  ago  we  chose  for  our  president  a man  who,  to-day,  lies  beneath  the 
sod.  In  our  long  history  of  nearly  a hundred  years,  this  is  the  third  event  of  the 
kind,  the  other  presidents  who  died  in  office  being  Jonas  Chickering  and  Pelham 
Bonney.  I have  known  our  late  president,  Mr.  McLean,  under  many  circumstances, 
and  have  been  associated  with  him  in  many  ways,  and  I can  bear  testimony  to  his 
worth,  as  did  the  universal  sorrow  exhibited  to-day  in  that  section  of  the  city  where 
he  lived,  tears  being  seen  in  the  eyes  of  many  people  as  the  funeral  passed  by.  In 
behalf  of  the  committee  spoken  of  by  you,  sir,  I present  the  following : — 

The  members  of  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  Association,  assembled  to-night  at  their 
quarterly  meeting,  are  solemnly  impressed  with  the  fact  that,  during  the  day  just  past,  they  have  been 
called  upon  to  unite  in  the  last  tribute  of  respect  to  the  body  of  their  late  beloved  associate  and  presi- 
dent, the  Hon.  Charles  R.  McLean;  therefore  it  is 

Resolved , That  this  association  specially  shares  in  the  universal  sorrow  which  has  fallen  upon  this 
community  by  this  sudden  and  sad  event.  Having  recently  assumed  the  honors  and  duties  of  its  chief 
executive  officer  at  a period  of  unusual  interest  in  its  history,  he  had  already  thrown  his  character- 
istic vigor  and  wisdom  in  the  new  plans  for  the  development  of  its  ^resources  and  beneficent  designs. 
An  experience  in  its  government  as  trustee  and  vice  president  amply  fitted  him  for  the  new  duties  he 
was  called  upon  to  discharge.  Prompt  and  courteous  in  its  business  affairs,  proud  of  its  ancient  tra- 
ditions and  jealous  of  the  good  name  and  reputation  of  the  association,  we  had  looked  forward  to  his 
administration  with  that  hope  which  is  a harbinger  of  success.  His  death  is  a great  loss  to  us,  and  his 
name  will  ever  be  tenderly  cherished  as  one  of  the  most  worthy  who  have  been  enrolled  upon  its  list  of 
members.  Be  it  further 

Resolved , That  as  citizens  we  add  our  testimony  to  those  already  given  by  other  bodies  to  the  great 
value  of  Mr.  McLean’s  services  to  this  city  and  Commonwealth.  In  the  many  official  relations  which 
have  marked  his  public  career  he  has  filled  the  obligations  which  they  imposed  with  singular  fidelity 
and  uprightness.  Naturally  modest  and  unassuming  in  disposition  when  public  trusts  were  to  be  ad- 
ministered, no  difficulty  or  temptation  could  induce  him  to  swerve  from  that  strict  line  of  duty  which 
conscience  compelled  him  to  maintain.  Possessing  a public  spirit  which  responded  quickly  to  all 
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claims  and  responsibilities  growing  out  of  common  citizenship  and  neighborhood  ties,  his  crowning 
graces  were  the  purity  of  a manly  character,  and  the  friendly  helpfulness  and  interest  which  he  ever 
evinced  in  all  classes  and  conditions  of  his  fellow-men ; 

Resolved,  That  we  respectfully  tender  to  the  widow  and  family  of  our  late  associate  our  sincere 
sympathy  and  condolence,  trusting  that  the  pleasant  memory  of  what  he  has  been  to  them  in  the  past 
may  assuage  in  some  degree  their  grief,  and  that  the  consolation  of  the  Divine  Spirit  will  sustain  and 
comfort  them  in  this  period  of  their  affliction.” 

Voted,  That  the  foregoing  resolutions  be  entered  upon  the  records  of  the  associa- 
tion and  a copy  of  the  same  be  transmitted  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

The  resolutions  were  seconded  by  ex-president  N.  J.  Bradlee,  who  spoke  of  Mr. 
McLean  as  a man  true,  honest  and  straightforward.  Hon.  Charles  W.  Slack  told 
of  his  association  with  Mr.  McLean  in  the  old  Free  Soil  party,  and  in  the  Boston 
Board  of  Aldermen;  he  was,  he  said,  a manly  man,  square  and  frank,  sometimes 
blunt,  but  always  sincere,  upright  and  honest,  sternly  devoted  to  what  he  considered 
his  duty  and  his  pride  in  the  community  in  which  he  lived.  He  carried  sunshine 
wherever  he  went,  and  the  language  of  the  resolutions  is  not,  in  the  slightest  degree, 
exaggerative.  Hon.  James  Smith  of  East  Boston  spoke  to  like  effect,  after  which 
the  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted  by  a rising  vote.  On  motion  of  Mr. 
Bradlee  the  regular  business  of  the  meeting  was  dispensed  with,  and  the  association 
adjourned  out  of  respect  to  Mr.  McLean. 

Lorin  Peterson.  Mr.  Peterson  was  of  “ Old  Colony  ” stock,  and  was  born  in 
Pembroke  in  the  year  1814.  When  a lad  he  came  to  Boston  and  learned  the  trade 
of  house  carpenter,  which  he  followed  for  nearly  half  a century.  The  old  firm  of 
Peterson  and  Goodwin  was  in  existence  many  years,  and  will  be  remembered  by  our 
older  members.  In  the  report  of  president  Bradlee,  made  to  you  one  year  ago, 
will  be  found  the  obituary  notice  of  the  junior  partner,  Mr.  Isaiah  Goodwin.  Mr. 
Peterson  joined  our  association  in  1854,  being  admitted  as  a carpenter,  and  he  was  also 
a life  member.  When  young  he  was  an  active  member  of  the  old  “ Boston  Fire  De- 
partment,” but  he  would  never  allow  his  name  to  be  used  as  a candidate  for  office. 
In  temperament  he  was  averse  to  occupying  any  public  or  conspicuous  position, 
being  well  content  to  do  his  full  duty  as  a citizen,  neighbor  and  friend,  unseen  by, 
and  unknown  to,  the  public  at  large.  As  a mechanic  he  was  known  as  one  skilful, 
thorough  and  reliable.  As  a man  and  a citizen  he  fulfilled,  in  a marked  degree,  the 
requirements  acknowledged  as  the  standard  of  Christian  character.  To  him  the 
“ Golden  Rule  ” was  a law  of  constant  and  binding  force,  which  he  endeavored  to 
follow  in  all  his  dealings  with  mankind.  He  was  very  fond  of  music,  and  for  many 
years  was  connected  with  the  church  choirs  of  the  leading  Baptist  churches  in  this 
city.  His  advice  was  sought  by  those  who  knew  him  in  many  matters  of  business, 
and  always  cheerfully  given  without  charge,  and  his  judgment  was  rarely  at  fault. 
He  died  April  18,  aged  70  years,  leaving  a widow  and  two  daughters. 

Samuel  P.  Bartlett.  Mr.  Bartlett  was  a ' native  of  the  Green  Mountain  State, 
having  been  born  in  Derby,  Vt.,  in  1822.  When  a young  man  he  came  to  Massa- 
chusetts, and  after  a short  stay  in  the  city  of  Lowell,  settled  in  Boston  and  com- 
menced the  practice  of  dentistry,  in  which  profession  he  became  very  successful.  In 
social  life  he  was  known  as  a man  of  generous  impulses,  and  was  seldo*m  appealed  to 
for  help  in  vain.  He  was  an  active  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  in  which  he 
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attained  an  eminent  position.  He  was  admitted  a member  of  our  association  in 
1881,  as  a manufacturing  dentist.  He  died  of  Bright’s  disease  on  the  4th  of  April, 
after  a brief  illness,  at  the  age  of  62  years,  leaving  a widow  and  three  children. 

Theophilus  Burr,  Jr.,  was  born  in  Boston  in  1820,  and  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  in  this  city.  His  father  was  a house  carpenter,  and  the  son  served 
with  him  a regular  apprenticeship  to  the  same  trade,  — becoming  in  time  his  partner, 
and  finally  his  successor.  Mr.  Burr  had  considerable  experience  in  public  life, 
serving  as  a member  of  the  Common  Council  and  Assistant  Assessor.  He  joined 
our  association  in  1856,  being  admitted  as  a carpenter;  became  a life  member,  and 
served  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  Committee  of  Relief.  Mr.  Burr  was  well 
known  as  a skilful  mechanic,  a man  of  integrity,  prompt  and  reliable  in  his  busi- 
ness relations,  courteous  in  all  his  intercourse  with  his  fellows,  honored  and  esteemed 
by  all  who  knew  him,  not  inclined  to  seek  public  notoriety,  but  was  content  to  do 
his  duty  in  such  positions  as  he  might  be  called  to  fill.  He  died  at  the  age  of  64, 
leaving  no  family. 

Seth  Eastman  Brown  was,  born  in  Exeter,  Me.,  in  1821.  He  was  a son  of 
Samuel  and  Phebe  Eastman  Brown,  was  one  of  eleven  children,  and  passed  the  first 
years  of  his  life  in  the  new  settlement  where  he  was  born.  At  the  age  of  17  he 
went  to  Concord,  N.  PI.,  where  he  learned  the  business  of  jeweller  with  his  uncle, 
Mr.  Seth  Eastman.  In  1849  he  came  to  Boston,  where  he  resided  until  his  death. 
He  was  for  many  years  a prominent  jeweller  in  this  city,  having  been  a partner  in 
the  celebrated  house  of  Jones,  Ball  & Poor.  For  the  past  few  years  he  had  been 
engaged  in  real  estate.  He  was  well  known  and  popular  in  social  and  business  cir- 
cles, and  an  active  member  in  several  societies  and  associations.  He  was  a member 
of  our  association  for  twenty-eight  years,  having  been  admitted  as  a watchmaker  in 
1856,  and  for  many  years  a life  member.  His  health  had  been  impaired  for  some 
years,  although  his  death,  which  resulted  from  apoplexy,  on  the  1st  of  May,  was 
wholly  unexpected.  His  funeral  was  attended  by  the  Rev.  Brboke  Herford  of 
Arlington  Street  church,  and  he  was  buried  in  Mt.  Auburn  with  Masonic  honors. 
Mr.  Brown  leaves  a widow,  two  married  daughters  and  one  son. 

Caleb  I.  Pratt  was  born  in  Chelsea  in  1808.  When  a youth  he  was  apprenticed 
to  learn  the  trade  of  housewright,  at  which  he  worked  some  years  after  attaining  his 
majority,  but  afterward  was  in  the  lumber  trade  for  a while,  when  he  commenced 
the  manufacture  of  coffins  and  caskets,  in  which  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  engage 
on  a large  scale,  and  which  he  prosecuted  with  marked  success  for  many  years. 
His  shop,  which  was  near  the  present  site  of  the  New  York  and  New  England  Rail- 
road depot,  will  be  remembered  by  many  of  the  older  members  of  our  association. 
His  residence  was  in  the  same  neighborhood,  and  being  endowed  with  business 
sagacity  he  invested  in  real  estate,  which,  in  a few  years,  realized  for  him  a handsome 
property.  He  was  known  among  his  acquaintances  as  a man  of  genial  and  winning 
manners,  a very  social  companion  and  a general  favorite.  He  joined  our  associa- 
tion as  a housewright  in  1837,  and  was  a life  member.  For  years  he  was  the  sexton 
of  the  church  which  stood  on  Church  Green  at  the  foot  of  Summer  Street.  He 
retired  from  business  about  twenty  years  ago  and  lived  a quiet  life  in  his  home  on 
Hollis  Street,  where  he  died  on  the  5th  of  May,  aged  76  years.  He  left  one  son 
and  two  daughters. 
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John  Cotton  was  born  in  Boston  [in  the  year  1821.  His  father  was  a black- 
smith, then  living  in  Spring  Lane  and  having  a shop  on  a portion  of  the  land  now 
occupied  by  the  Boston  Post  Office  Building.  Young  Cotton  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  this  city,  and  in  due  time  learned  the  painter’s  trade,  which  calling 
he  successfully  followed  for  forty  years,  and  his  shop,  for  many  years  on  Harrison 
Avenue,  will,  no  doubt,  be  remembered  by  many  of  our  members.  He  was  admitted 
a member  of  this  association  in  1856,  as  a painter.  He  was  a man  of  a retiring 
disposition,  prompt  and  straightforward  in  his  dealings,  winning  for  himself  the 
respect  of  his  fellow-citizens  and  the  lasting  friendship  of  his  more  intimate  ac- 
quaintances. He  died  suddenly  of  apoplexy  on  the  8th  of  May  at  the  age  of  63 
years,  leaving  a widow  and  two  children. 

Osgood  Bradley.  Probably  no  individual  name  among  our  membership  has 
been  more  generally  or  widely  known  to  the  public  than  that  of  Osgood  Bradley. 
For  more  than  forty  years  this  name  has  been  read  on  the  car  doors  on  railroads  in 
every  part  of  the  country  by  millions  of  passengers.  Mr.  Bradley  came  into  being 
with  the  century,  having  been  born  in  January,  1800,  in  Andover.  He  first  learned 
the  carriage-makers’  trade,  and  in  1822  began  business  in  Worcester  as  a coach  and 
carriage  builder.  This  business  he  followed  with  marked  success  until  the  advent 
of  our  railroad  system  caused  him  to  give  his  undivided  attention  to  the  construction 
of  railroad  cars,  which  he  commenced  in  1835.  His  business  increased  rapidly, 
necessitating  enlarged  works,  until  his  establishment  became  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent industries  of  the  city  of  Worcester.  He  was  not  only  the  pioneer  in  that 
business,  but  was  the  originator  of  many  of  the  improvements  that  have  made  our 
railroad  cars  marvels  of  comfort  and  safety.  He  was  also  prominently  identified 
with  the  construction  and  equipment  of  many  railroads  now  in  operation.  During 
the  war  of  the  rebellion  he  built  a large  number  of  gun  carriages  for  the  govern- 
ment. He  joined  our  association  in  1848,  as  a car  builder,  and  was  a life  member. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  liberal  and  earnest  supporters  of  Plymouth  church  in  Wor- 
cester, and  an  ardent  friend  and  contributor  to  every  movement  designed  to  advance 
the  interests  of  the  people  of  the  community  in  which  he  lived.  He  was  too  con- 
stantly occupied  in  his  business  to  engage  in  public  affairs,  although  his  advice  and 
influence  were  powerful  for  good  in  all  that  pertained  to  the  public  welfare.  As  a 
citizen,  neighbor  and  friend  he  was  universally  respected  and  beloved,  and  as  a busi- 
ness man  was  esteemed  for  his  unswerving  integrity  and  reliability.  In  the  life  of 
Mr.  Bradley  we  have  a marked  illustration  of  the  possibilities  in  the  career  of  the 
young  men  of  our  country.  From  a carriage-builders’  apprentice,  by  his  skill,  in- 
dustry, perseverance  and  integrity,  he  grew  to  be  one  of  the  most  successful  and 
useful  men  of  his  time.  He  died  May  11,  aged  84  years,  leaving  a widow  and 
seven  children. 

John  F.  Bacon.  Mr.  Bacon  was  known  to  many  of  our  members  as  one  of  the 
prominent  house-builders  of  Boston.  He  was  born  in  1833,  and  spent  most  of  his 
life  in  this  city.  He  was  admitted  to  our  association  in  1872,  as  a carpenter,  and 
was  a life  member.  He  served  in  the  44th  Regiment  during  the  war  of  the  Rebel- 
lion. He  was  connected  with  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Co.  and  Masonic 
fraternity.  Personally  Mr.  Bacon  was  highly  esteemed  by  his  acquaintances  as  a 
companionable  and  agreeable  associate.  His  skill  and  fidelity  caused  him  to  be 
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selected  by  large  owners  of  real  estate  to  look  after  their  interests,  and  his  judgment 
was  frequently  called  into  requisition  in  settling  disputes  in  matters  in  which  his 
technical  knowledge  was  known.  He  was  for  years  troubled  with  symptoms  of 
heart  disease,  which  his  robust  appearance  concealed  from  observation.  For 
years  his  residence  has  been  in  the  adjoining  city  of  Somerville.  In  the  fall  of  1883 
he  went  South  in  search  of  health,  but  failed  to  realize  the  help  sought  for,  and  after 
his  return  he  gradually  declined,  until  his  death,  which  occurred  May  24,  at  the  age 
of  51  years.  He  leaves  a widow  and  two  sons. 

Alfred  Kenrick,  Jr.,  was  born  in  Orleans,  in  this  State,  in  1825,  and  passed  his 
youth  there.  At  the  age  of  16  he  came  to  Dorchester,  where  he  learned  the  busi- 
ness of  tinsmith.  Completing  his  apprenticeship  he  worked  for  a time  in  Roxbury 
and  Barnstable,  but  in  1848  settled  in  Brookline,  where  he  resided  and  pursued  his 
business  until  his  death.  Mr.  Kenrick  was  highly  esteemed  as  a neighbor,  public- 
spirited  and  efficient  in  enterprises  intended  to  promote  the  general  good.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Brookline  Savings  Bank,  of  which  he  was  a vice-presi- 
dent and  trustee.  He  was  an  active  politician,  but  would  not  consent  to  hold  polit- 
ical office.  He  was  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  cause  of  temperance,  giving  much 
of  his  time  and  means  for  its  advancement.  He  was  prominent  in  the  Knights  of 
Honor  and  kindred  organizations.  He  was  the  first  chief  engineer  of  the  Brookline 
Fire  Department,  and  took  an  active  interest  in  town  affairs.  He  was  a life  mem- 
ber of  our  association,  having  been  admitted  as  a tin  and  sheet-iron  worker,  in 
1857.  More  than  thirty  years  ago  he  erected  the  building  in  Brookline  occupied  by 
him  since  its  erection  and  in  which,  by  his  business  ability  and  unremitting  industry, 
he  established  a large  and  lucrative  business.  He  died  on  the  7th  of  June  at  the 
age  of  59,  leaving  a widow  and  four  children.  On  the  day  of  his  funeral  the  citi- 
zens, by  their  suspension  of  business  and  other  manifestations,  testified  to  the  senti- 
ment of  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  people  among  whom  the  greater  part 
of  his  life  had  been  passed. 

Abiel  Gove  was  born  in  the  town  of  Edgecomb,  Maine,  in  1818.  He  learned 
his  trade  in  Wiscasset,  but  came  to  Boston  when  a young  man  and  was  employed  by 
Thacher  Magoun,  the  eminent  ship-builder  of  Medford,  for  years.  He  was  ad- 
mitted a member  of  our  association  in  1871,  as  a shipwright.  In  the  course  of  his 
life  he  built  twenty-five  (25)  vessels,  including  several  ships  which  became  notable. 
Most  of  his  life  was  spent  in  East  Boston,  and  to  those  having  business  connected 
with  the  building  and  repairing  of  vessels  he  was  well  and  favorably  known.  He 
was  somewhat  eccentric,  but  by  those  who  knew  him  thoroughly  he  was  regarded  as 
a strictly  honest  and  upright  man  and  a skilful  and  thorough  mechanic.  He  was 
conspicuous  in  the  Masonic  fraternity,  but  never  held  any  public  office.  For  years 
he  was  a sufferer  from  acute  rheumatism,  of  which  he  died  July  1,  aged  60  years, 
leaving  a widow. 

Joseph  W.  Coburn.  Mr.  Coburn  was  among  the  oldest  men  and  members  of 
our  association.  He  was  born  in  Dracut,  in  this  State,  in  1805,  but  lived  in  New 
Hampshire  in  his  childhood.  He  came  to  Boston  in  1824  and  was  first  employed 
as  a journeyman  mason  by  Mr.  Bryant,  the  father  of  Mr.  G.  J.  F.  Bryant.  He  soon 
became  an  employer  himself,  and  during  his  life  was  connected  with  many  works  of 
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importance,  one  of  the  first  being  Bunker  Hill  Monument,  the  corner-stone  of 
which  he  placed  in  position.  He  was  also  engaged  on  the  old  Tudor  Building,  for 
many  years  a well  known  landmark  of  Boston.  Later  he  was  employed  in  the 
construction  of  lighthouses,  and  furnished  the  design  for  the  one  on  Minot’s  Ledge. 
Among  other  notable  works  he  was  connected  with  the  building  of  Quincy  Market, 
the  Fitchburg  and  Old  Colony  Railroad  depots,  Tufts  College,  the  Court  House  in 
Worcester,  Post  Office  in  Bristol,  R.  I.,  and  with  Mr.  T.  J.  Whidden  constructed 
the  Chestnut  Hill  reservoir.  For  the  greater  part  of  his  life  he  enjoyed  excellent 
health,  passing  some  part  of  his  later  years  in  Florida.  He  was  a member  of  our 
association  thirty-five  years,  having  been  admitted  as  a mason  in  1849,  and  was  also 
a life  member.  He  belonged  to  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Co.,  to  the 
Masonic  fraternity  and  the  Odd  Fellows.  His  death  occurred  July  10,  aged  79 
years.  He  leaves  a widow,  two  sons  and  two  daughters. 

Nathan  Frye  was  born  in  the  town  of  Andover,  Mass.,  in  December.  1809. 
He  was  educated  in  the  famous  academical  schools  of  that  town,  and  after  complet- 
ing his  education  he  entered  the  employ  of  Abraham  Marland,  one  of  the  pioneers 
of  the  manufacture  of  fine  woollen  goods  in  this  State.  This  branch  of  business 
was  followed  by  Mr.  Frye  for  many  years,  filling,  for  a long  time,  the  position  of 
president  of  the  Marland  Manufacturing  Co.  and  the  yEtna  Mills  at  Water- 
town.  He  was  also  a director  in  the  Andover  Bank;  trustee  of  the  Andover  Sav- 
ings Bank,  and  the  Punchard  Free  School.  For  forty  years  he  was  a director  of 
the  Merrimac  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Co.  He  joined  our  association  in  1849,  being 
admitted  as  a manufacturer,  and  was  also  a life  member.  He  was  c.onspicuous  in 
the  Masonic  fraternity.  Quiet  and  unobtrusive  in  his  manners  he  was  known  to  all 
of  his  acquaintances  as  a man  of  unquestioned  integrity  and  large  business  ability ; 
dignified  and  self-respecting.  Unlike  the  majority  of  our  countrymen,  he  was  con- 
tent with  his  birthplace  and  lived  and  died  in  the  town  where  he  was  born,  and  in 
which  he  passed  an  active,  useful  and  honorable  life.  He  died  August  12,  aged  75 
years,  leaving  a widow  and  two  sons. 

Christopher  C.  Barney.  Mr.  Barney  was  a native  of  the  town  of  Rehoboth, 
in  this  State,  where  he  was  born  in  1806,  being  the  ninth  of  a family  of  seventeen 
children  by  the  same  parents.  His  father  was  a farmer,  and  the  education  of  the 
children  was  limited  to  the  district  schools  of  that  period.  Of  necessity  the  boys 
were  required  to  commence  work  at  an  early  age,  and  when  17  years  old  young 
Barney  left  home  and  came  to  Boston,  where  he  learned  the  bricklayers’  trade  with 
Mr.  Nathan  Kinsley.  After  serving  his  apprenticeship  he  worked  for  a time  in 
other  cities,  when  he  returned  to  Boston  and  commenced  business  on  his  own  ac 
count  in  a small  way.  His  skill,  fidelity  and  sound  judgment  commended  him  to 
the  public,  and  in  time  gave  him  an  assured  position  and  a lucrative  business.  His 
specialty  was  the  construction  of  sewer  and  gas  works  and  kindred  structures,  and  dur- 
ing his  life  he  built  several  works  of  considerable  importance.  He  was  a member  of 
our  association  forty-eight  years,  having  been  admitted  to  membership  as  a brick- 
layer in  1836,  and  he  was  also  a life  member.  Notwithstanding  the  limitations  of 
his  early  education,  he  exhibited  through  life  a commendable  determination  to  ac- 
quire a good  degree  of  useful  knowledge,  and  became  well  informed  upon  many 
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subjects,  including  all  the  principal  questions  of  the  day.  He  retired  from  business 
in  1872  and  moved  to  the  town  of  Sharon,  where  he  resided  until  his  death,  quietly 
enjoying  the  well-earned  fruits  of  his  many  years  of  labor,  highly  respected  by  his 
neighbors  and  friends.  He  died  October  27,  1884,  at  the  age  of  78  years,  leaving  a 
widow  and  four  children. 

Francis  March  Holmes.  Among  those  of  our  number  who  have  passed  away 
during  the  year  just  closed,  perhaps  no  one  was  more  widely  or  favorably  known  in 
the  circle  of  their  particular  calling  than  Mr.  Holmes.  For  more  than  forty  years 
he  was  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  furniture  in  this  city,  and  his  business  and 
social  acquaintance  extended  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  He  was  born  in  the  town 
of  Greenland,  N.  H.,  in  1822.  His  father  was  a mason,  and  when  very  small  the 
boy  commenced  learning  the  same  trade.  He  left  it,  however,  at  the  age  of  17, 
came  to  Boston  and  apprenticed  himself  to  learn  the  cabinet-makers’  trade.  In 
three  years  he  had  made  such  progress  in  the  details  of  the  business,  and  his  capac- 
ity to  manage  had  so  developed,  that,  in  company  with  a brother,  he  commenced  the 
manufacture  of  sofas.  From  that  time  onward,  step  by  step  he  advanced  in  his 
business  career,  until  in  magnitude  and  extent  it  was  surpassed  by  but  few  in  the 
country.  His  generous  conduct  towards  his  customers  who  were  burned  out  in  the 
great  conflagration  in  Chicago,  is  related  by  the  sufferers  with  the  strongest  expres- 
sions of  gratitude.  His  trade  with  California  was  very  large,  and  the  assistance 
rendered  by  him  to  some  who,  at  times,  were  in  financial  difficulty,  showed  at  once 
his  generosity,  his  boldness  and  his  business  sagacity.  His  firm  was  several  times 
changed,  but  his  master  mind  was  always  recognized  at  the  head.  He  was  inter- 
ested in  other  business  enterprises,  in  each  of  which,  as  a director,  his  strong  and 
ready  grasp  of  sound  business  principles  was  conspicuous.  He  was  the  projector  of 
the  New  England  Furniture  Exchange,  and  its  first  president.  He  was  a director  in 
the  Bunker  Hill  National  Bank,  the  International  Trust  Co.,  and  two  railroads. 
He  became  a member  of  our  association  in  1875,  being  admitted  as  a furniture 
manufacturer.  The  disease  which  finally  resulted  in  his  death  was  of  a prolonged 
and  painful  nature,  and  he  died  on  the  13th  of  September,  at  the  age  of  62  years. 
His  funeral  was  attended  by  large  delegations  from  the  trade,  and  from  institutions 
with  which  he  was  connected,  and  by  whom  the  loss  sustained  seemed  of  a personal 
character ; and  as  an  indication  of  his  broad  and  generous  nature,  and  magnanimous 
conduct  towards  his  rivals  in  business,  it  was  remarked  by  them  that,  notwithstanding 
his  strong  and  energetic  temperament,  he  had  not  a known  enemy  in  the  world. 
He  leaves  a widow  and  two  daughters. 

Edwin  N.  Cleaves  was  born  in  Montpelier,  Vt.,  in  1818.  While  a youth  he 
learned  the  machinists’  trade,  and  worked  in  the  government  armory  at  Springfield  in 
this  State,  but  came  to  Boston  in  1838,  entering  the  employ  of  George  W.  Robinson 
on  Richmond  Street.  He  was  afterward  in  business  for  himself,  and  for  many  years 
made  a specialty  of  making  moulds  for  glass  workers,  at  which  he  became  very 
expert.  He  joined  our  association  in  18C5,  as  a machinist.  He  was  a man  of  re- 
tiring disposition,  not  inclined  to  seek  publicity,  or  to  connect  himself  with  popular 
organizations;  but  his  genial  temperament  and  honest,  upright  character,  made  for 
him  many  warm  friends.  About  three  years  ago  he  retired  from  business  on  account 
of  ill  health,  and  died  at  his  home  in  Medford,  September  29,  aged  66  years,  leaving 
a widow  and  three  children. 
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Alfred  A.  Childs  was  a Boston  boy,  having  been  born  in  1815  in  this  city,  where 
his  whole  life  was  spent.  He  was  educated  in  our  public  schools,  and  afterwards 
learned  the  gilder’s  trade.  Thrown  upon  his  own  resources  when  quite  young,  he 
opened  a store  for  the  sale  of  pictures  and  frames,  and  during  his  life  was  located  at 
different  places,  keeping  successively  on  Tremont  and  Washington  Streets  one  of  the 
finest  art  stores  in  Boston.  He  was  admitted  a member  of  this  association  as  a 
gilder  in  1854,  and  served  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  Committee  of  Relief.  Mr. 
Childs  was  by  nature  a man  strongly  inclined  to  works  of  practical  charity  and  utility 
and  was  associated  with  various  bodies  organized  to  assist  in  the  work  of  elevating 
the  standard  of  public  morals.  He  was  one  of  the  original  abolitionists,  a zealous 
prohibitionist,  and  an  active  participant  in  church  and  mission  work.  His  kindly 
face,  gentle  and  modest  bearing  and  low,  musical  voice  are  pleasantly  remembered 
by  many  now  living.  While  holding  views  on  certain  questions  opposed  to  the  popu- 
lar belief,  and  never  hesitating  to  avow  his  opinions,  and  to  give  the  reasons  for  the 
faith  which  possessed  him,  he  was  still  one  of  those  uncommon  men  who  could  declare 
and  maintain  his  position  without  giving  offence  to  those  who  differed  from  him.  He 
died  on  the  10th  of  October,  1884,  aged  69  years,  leaving  a widow  and  four 
children. 

Stephen  Shelton  was  born  in  Boston  in  the  year  1802.  He  was  educated  in 
our  public  schools;  his  father  was  a pump  and  block  maker,  and  the  son  learned 
the  same  trade.  This  business  he  carried  on  in  this  city  for  many  years.  In  1832 
he  joined  our  association  and  became  a life  member.  He  was  at  one  time  a mem- 
ber of  the  Common  Council  of  Boston.  He  moved  to  Melrose  about  1853,  where 
he  lived  many  years.  He  was  at  one  period  in  the  Boston  Custom  House,  and  after- 
wards visited  New  Orleans,  Havana,  and  other  cities,  on  mercantile  business.  He 
was  a man  who  made  strong  friends,  and  was  regarded  as  an  energetic,  upright,  and 
honest  man.  He  died  October  24,  aged  82  years,  leaving  two  sons. 

Josiah  H.  Barker.  Mr.  Barker  was  a native  of  New  Hampshire,  having  been 
born  in  the  town  of  Hampton  in  1810.  When  young  he  came  to  Boston  and  learned 
the  scale-maker’s  trade,  but  afterwards  learned  that  of  a house  carpenter,  which  he 
followed  through  life.  For  nineteen  years  he  was  foreman  for  our  late  ex-president, 
Jonas  Fitch,  and  as  such  will  be  remembered  by  many  connected  with  the  building 
trade.  He  was  admitted  to  our  association  as  a carpenter  in  1866.  His  residence 
for  many  years  was  in  the  town  of  Melrose.  Mr.  Barker  was  reputed,  among  those 
who  knew  him,  as  a mechanic  of  uncommon  force  and  ability ; prompt  and  reliable. 
As  a man  he  was  highly  esteemed  for  his  many  commendable  personal  qualities. 
About  ten  years  ago,  his  health  being  impaired,  he  left  Massachusetts  and  returned 
to  his  native  town  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  quiet.  He  died  in  Novem- 
ber, of  apoplexy,  aged  74  years,  leaving  a widow  and  one  daughter. 

Samuel  S.  Perkins.  Mr.  Perkins  was  a native  of  the  State  of  Maine,  having 
been  born  in  the  town  of  Paris  in  the  year  1800.  He  was  by  profession  a house- 
builder, following  that  business  for  about  half  a century.  He  joined  our  association 
in  1835,  as  a housewright,  became  a life  member,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
was  one  of  the  oldest  in  years  and  membership  in  our  association.  He  filled  several 


important  public  stations,  having  served  in  the  Common  Council  and  Board  of 
Aldermen  of  Boston,  and  represented  this  city  in  both  branches  of  the  State 
legislature.  He  was  for  years  a trustee  of  the  Insane  Asylum  at  South  Boston,  a 
man  of  great  activity  and  influence  in  the  Baptist  denomination,  and  a deacon  in 
that  church.  Mr.  Perkins  was  personally  known  to  nearly  all  those  engaged  in  the 
building  business  in  this  city  from  his  being  connected  with  it  for  so  many  years,  and 
he  was  esteemed  as  a man  of  integrity;  upright  and  honorable  in  all  his  dealings 
as  a man  and  mechanic.  He  died  at  his  residence  in  this  city  on  the  27th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1884,  in  the  81st  year  of  his  age,  leaving  a widow  and  one  son.  His  funeral 
was  attended  by  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Gordon,  and  his  remains  rest  in  Mt.  Auburn  Cem- 
etery. 

John  Avery  Hughes  was  the  son  of  James  and  Jane  Avery  Hughes,  and  was  born 
in  the  town  of  Truro,  on  Cape  Cod,  in  1822.  His  father  followed  the  sea,  and  when 
a youth  the  son  chose  the  same  calling,  but  at  the  age  of  18  left  it,  came  to 
Boston  and  commenced  work  as  a carpenter.  In  1847,  he  began  the  manufacture 
of  show-cases,  being  the  pioneer  in  that  specialty,  which  he  followed  with  marked 
mechanical  and  financial  success  through  life.  In  1857,  he  took  up  his  residence  in 
Somerville.  He  was  properly  regarded  as  a sound,  capable  business  man,  and  was 
called  to  till  the  positions  of  member  of  the  School  Board,  Commissioner  of  the 
Sinking  Fund  and  member  of  the  General  Court.  He  was  a life  member  of  our 
association,  having  been  admitted  a member  in  1850,  as  a show-case  manufacturer. 
In  the  community  in  wliich  he  lived  he  was  regarded  as  a man  of  honor  and  integrity, 
highly  respected  by  all  who  knew  him.  For  six  years  he  was  a sufferer  from  Bright’s 
disease,  and  died  January  18,  1885,  aged  62  years,  leaving  a widow  and  six 
children. 

John  S.  Blair.  Mr.  Blair  was  a native  of  Nova  Scotia,  having  been  born  at 
Onslow,  in  that  province,  in  1826.  When  about  16  years  old,  he  came  to 
Boston  and  learned  the  carpenter’s  trade.  He  then  worked  at  various  places  in 
the  West  and  in  his  native  province,  finally  returning  to  Boston  in  1851,  and  after 
working  at  his  trade  for  a time  entered  the  employ  of  Mr.  Brown,  a building  mover, 
as  foreman,  but  shortly  becoming  his  partner,  and  finally  sole  proprietor  of  the 
business.  In  this  calling  Mr.  Blair  found  a field  just  suited  to  his  peculiar  ability. 
Positive,  energetic,  alert,  quick  to  decide  and  prompt  to  execute,  he  successfully 
engineered  some  of  the  most  difficult  operations  of  that  class  ever  attempted  in 
Boston.  In  his  personal  intercourse  with  men,  at  times,  Mr.  Blair’s  manner  might 
not  have  seemed  to  others  quite  so  considerate  and  gentle  as  desirable,  but  in  truth 
he  was  at  heart  one  of  the  best  and  truest  of  men.  If  he  made  some  enemies,  he 
also  drew  to  himself  many  friends,  who,  with  good  reason,  relied  implicitly  upon  his 
friendship,  his  integrity  and  his  honor.  He  was  admitted  a member  of  this  associa- 
tion in  1861,  as  a building  mover,  was  a life  member  and  served  on  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  He  was  active  in  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  and  other  organ- 
izations, entering  with  zest  into  all  movements  that  appealed  to  his  judgment  or 
taste.  The  manner  and  suddenness  of  his  death  furnishes  another,  and  to  us  em- 
phatic, reminder  of  the  fact  that  we  know  not  how  soon  the  summons  may  come  to 
any  of  us.  Full  of  life  and  vigor,  strong  and  self-reliant  to  a degree,  we  may  well 
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believe  that  no  suspicion  of  danger  to  himself  was  in  his  thoughts  as  he  drove  the 
team  to  which  he  was  so  accustomed  on  that  fathl  day.  After  a week  of  great 
suffering,  he  died  January  19,  1885,  aged  58  years,  and  on  this,  the  day  of  our 
annual  meeting,  his  remains  were  consigned  to  the  grave.  He  leaves  a widow  and 
children. 

New  Members.  — During  the  past  year  36  have  signed  the  by-laws,  thus 
identifying  themselves  as  members  of  our  association.  This  number  added  to  our 
membership  one  year  ago,  and  deducting  the  number  deceased  and  withdrawn, 
leaves  the  number  at  this  time  938,  as  shown  on  our  list  of  members.  In  looking 
over  the  record  of  new  members  for  some  years  past,  I think  I am  safe  in  saying 
that  a large  proportion  of  those  who  have  become  members  have  done  so  through 
the  persuasion  of  others,  and  not  from  any  strong  desire  on  their  part  to  be  in  the 
membership  of  our  association,  the  reputation  and  honorable  position  of  which 
should  yield  them  a rich  harvest  of  social  and  business  benefits.  I question  whether 
there  is  not  something  wrong  in  this  condition  of  our  affairs;  whether  the  proffered 
inducements, — the  positive  assurance  of  some  immediate  benefit, — are  not  urged  upon 
prospective  candidates,  rather  than  a plain  statement  of  the  real  work  and  worth  and 
the  legitimate  benefits  of  our  association,  which  should  of  themselves  attract  atten- 
tion and  create  a desire  for  membership.  This  institution,  with  its  record  of  almost 
a century,  embracing  a long  list  of  men  eminent  as  mechanics,  as  manufacturers,  as 
citizens,  as  public  benefactors,  and  with  its  grand  old  name , the  “ Massachusetts 
Charitable  Mechanic  Association,”  should  be  powerful  enough  through  the 
influence  of  its  good  works  to  attract  the  attention  and  enlist  the  sympathy  and  secure 
the  co-operation  of  every  enterprising  and  intelligent  mechanic  and  manufacturer  in 
the  State.  Our  roll  of  members  ought  to  number  thousands,  and  those  of  the  best 
and  truest  representative  mechanics,  manufacturers  and  architects,  stimulated  to  seek 
admission  into  our  organization  from  considerations  independent  of  mercenary 
motives. 

Our  Indebtedness. — The  “building  experiment”  has  used  up  the  funds  of  the 
association  and  created  an  indebtedness  so  large  as  to  be  already  burdensome,  — has 
arrested  our  ability  to  properly  perform  the  necessary  acts  of  Benevolence  and 
Charity  which  have  been  the  pride  and  boast  of  our  association,  and  possibly  has 
deterred  many  from  becoming  associated  with  us.  Unpleasant  as  it  is,  it  is  neverthe- 
less my  duty  to  state  to  you  the  facts,  as  they  stand  on  the  treasurer’s  books.  It 
will  be  your  duty  to  act  upon  them,  itopes  were  entertained  that  the  statement  of 
our  financial  situation,  as  made  by  the  “ Committee  for  revising  the  Constitution,” 
would  attract  your  serious  attention  and  induce  prompt  action,  resulting  in  lessening 
our  debt,  which,  like  a serpent’s  coil,  is  constantly  tightening.  I quote  from  the 
report  of  president  Bradlee,  made  to  you  one  year  ago,  and  personally  endorse  and 
approve  its  recommendations  : — 

“ I stated  in  my  closing  address  of  last  year  that  the  one  thing  needful  for  the  permanent  success  and 
welfare  of  our  association  is  the  removal  of  our  mortgage  debt  of  $200,000  now  on  our  building,  and  I 
was  in  hope  measures  would  be  taken  during  the  past  year  for  that  purpose.  But  the  general  state  of 
business  and  the  great  fall  in  the  value  of  securities  rendered  it  unwise  to  make  a movement.  But  it 
should  be  our  aim,  when  the  right  time  comes,  to  make  a bold  effort  to  accomplish  the  object  desired, 
and  whenever  you  are  ready  to  make  the  attempt,  I will  do  all  in  my  power  to  aid  and  assist  you  in  the 
undertaking.” 
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At  the  present  time  there  is  a sufficiently  large  margin  in  the  equity  of  this  property 
to  warrant  extra  exertions  and  concessions  to  save  and  preserve  it.  I do  not  feel, 
however,  that  any  temporary  arrangement  to  bridge  over  the  present  will  avail,  but 
that  a movement  for  a permanent  reduction  of  our  liabilities  should  be  inaugurated 
and  persistently  followed  until  substantial  relief  is  obtained. 

In  concluding  my  report  and  services  as  your  president,  I trust  you  will  pardon  me 
a few  words  personal  to  myself.  Contrary  to  my  judgment  and  inclinations,  you 
elected  me  to  this,  the  highest  position  in  the  power  of  the  association  to  bestow. 
For  this  honor,  so  unanimously  conferred,  I return  to  you  my  most  grateful  thanks. 
In  now  surrendering  the  trust  imposed  upon  me,  I feel  justified  in  saying  that  your 
confidence  has  not  been  abused.  While  the  opinions  heretofore  held  by  me  in  regard 
to  the  building  investment  have  not  changed,  yet  I may  truthfully  assert  that  my 
personal  views  have  been  kept  in  abeyance,  and  that  however  imperfectly  the  duties 
devolving  upon  the  president  have  been  performed,  it  has  been  my  constant  study  to 
promote  the  best  interests  of  those  whom  I represented.  I accepted  the  position 
and  assumed  the  trust  with  a firm  determination  to  labor  with  an  eye  single  to  the 
permanent  good  and  advancement  of  our  association.  In  reviewing  my  official 
career,  now  closing,  it  is  with  satisfaction  that  I can  say  that  I am  not  conscious  of 
any  neglect  of  or  inattention  to  the  duties  of  the  office. 

To  our  Treasurer,  who  has  cheerfully  given  of  his  time  and  his  experience,  — - 
whose  foremost  thought  has  ever  been  how  best  to  assist  the  president  and  serve  the 
association, — my  sincere  thanks  are  due.  With  the  Government  and  the  various 
committees  the  utmost  harmony  and  concert  of  action  has  been  the  unvarying  rule. 
No  more  devoted  service  and  attention  could  have  been  given  to  their  duties  by  well- 
paid  officials  than  has  been  gratuitously  rendered  by  the  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  regard  to  the  various  questions  which  have  come  before  them.  All  our 
meetings  have  been  pleasant  ones,  and  I regret  that  circumstances  have  prevented 
me  from  accepting  a nomination  for  re-election,  and  thus  from  continuing  for  another 
year  those  friendly  associations  with  companions  so  intelligent  and  agreeable. 

And,  finally,  I assure  you  that  I shall  take  pleasure  in  joining  with  you  in  any  ar- 
rangement proposed  by  the  incoming  Government  for  the  reduction  of  our  debt, 
and  the  consequent  prosperity  of  our  association,  and  I shall  indulge  the  hope  and 
earnest  wish  that  some  plan  may  be  devised,  adapted  to  the  desired  end,  and  that 
the  membership  of  this  venerable  institution,  wasting  no  time  in  dwelling  upon  what 
“ might  have  been,”  will  realize  the  importance  of  “ a long  pull,  a strong  pull,  and 
a pull  all  together,”  and  speedily  relieve  the  pressing  necessities,  and  restore  to  its 
former  high  standing,  vigor  and  usefulness,  this  “ Massachusetts  Charitable  Me- 
chanic Association.” 

On  motion,  the  President’s  report  was  unanimously  accepted  and 
ordered  to  be  placed  on  file. 

President  Whidden  then  called  upon  President-elect  Newton 
Talbot  to  assume  the  position  to  which  he  had  been  elected.  In 
response.  Mr.  Talbot  came  to  the  platform,  where  he  was  cordially 
welcomed  by  Mr.  Whidpen  personally,  and  in  behalf  of  the  Associa- 
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tion,  and  presented  with  the  books,  the  gavel,  the  keys  of  the  building 
and  other  insignia  of  his  office,  and  in  a few  apt  sentences  introduced 
to  the  members  of  the  Association  as  their  President  for  the  ensuing 
year. 

Mr.  Talbot  was  received  by  the  members  with  hearty  applause, 
and  in  return  thanked  them  for  the  honor  conferred  upon  him,  express- 
ing himself  as  hopeful  of  the  future  and  ready  to  give  the  Association 
his  best  efforts  in  their  behalf. 

Mr.  Lincoln  called  the  attention  of  those  present  to  the  fact  that 
during  his  term  of  office,  with  the  exception  of  a short  time  while 
absent  from  the  city",  our  retiring  President  has  labored  unceasingly 
and  energetical \y  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Association,  giving 
a large  proportion  of  his  time  to  the  problem  of  relieving  the  Asso- 
ciation from  its  financial  embarrassment,  and  offered  the  following 
motion  : — 

Voted , That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  be  hereby  tendered  Mr.  Thomas 
J.  Whidden  for  the  faithful  and  conscientious  manner  in  which  he  has  per- 
formed the  duties  of  President  during  his  term  of  office. 

On  motion,  the  vote  was  taken  by  rising,  and  unanimoush'  carried. 

On  motion,  — 

Voted , That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  be  presented  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Gogin  for  his  faithful  service  in  the  office  of  Vice-President  for  the  past  year. 

On  motion,  — 

Voted,  That  in  consideration  of  the  long  and  faithful  service  of  our  retir- 
ing Secretary,  Mr.  Joseph  L.  Bates,  the  thanks  of  the  Association  are 
hereby  cordially  tendered  him.  with  the  fraternal  regards  of  its  members, 
and  in  the  hope  that  the  evening  of  his  days  may  be  as  peaceful  and  happy  as 
his  life  has  been  industrious  and  useful. 

On  motion,  — 

Voted,  That  our  thanks  are  presented  to  Messrs.  Charles  W.  Parker  and 
Enos  Ricker,  the  Trustees,  whose  term  of  service  is  closed  this  evening  for 
their  faithful  labors  in  promoting  the  interests  of  the  Association,  and  to  the 
retiring  members  of  the  Committee  of  Relief,  Messrs.  Badger,  Bean,  Whit- 
comb and  Joslin,  for  their  efficient  work  in  aid  of  the  beneficiaries  of  our 
Association. 

Mr.  Whidden  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  members  the  fact  that 
the  retiring  government  had  had  under  consideration  the  question  of 
leasing  the  Association  Building  for  a term  of  years  ; and  after  stating 
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briefly  the  substance  of  their  investigations,  moved  that  the  President, 
Vice-President  and  Treasurer  be  a committee  to  let  the  building  for  a 
term  of  years,  at  such  a rental  as  may  be  approved  by  the  govern- 
ment ; and  this  motion  was  carried. 

Mr.  Slack  referred  to  the  fact  that  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  our 
recent  special  meetings,  made  by  reporters  who  had  been  present,  had 
been  published  in  the  daily  papers,  calculated  to  give  an  erroneous 
impression  in  this  community  in  regard  to  our  actual  financial  stand- 
ing, and  thereby  doing  the  Association  an  unwarrantable  injury,  and 
offered  the  following  motion,  — 

That  the  meetings  of  the  Association  hereafter  be  considered  private,  and 
that  instead  of  reporters’  notes  for  publication,  the  Secretary  be  directed  to 
furnish  an  abstract  of  the  doings  for  the  press. 

And  this  motion  was  carried. 

On  motion,  — 

Voted,  That  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting,  including  the  President’s 
address,  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  members. 

The  oath  of  office  was  administered  to  Alfred  Bicknell,  Secretary 
elect,  by  Frederic  W.  Lincoln,  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

Adjourned. 

ALFRED  BICKNELL, 

Secretary. 
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BOSTON: 


ALFRED  MUDGE  & SON,  PRINTERS, 
24  Franklin  Street. 

1886. 


Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  Association, 


NO.  82  WATER  STREET. 


Boston,  February  i,  1886. 

Dear  Sir  : 

It  is  very  desirable  that  the  assessments  due  the 
Association  for  1885  (and  prior)  be  paid  without  delay. 
The  money  is  needed  for  the  purposes  to  which  it  is 
principally  devoted,  namely,  our  charities  and  general 
benefits. 

The  assessment  of  ten  dollars  was  levied  for  this 
special  purpose,  and  the  prospect  at  this  time  is  that  it 
will  not  need  to  be  repeated  for  a long  time,  if  ever. 

By  the  figures  in  the  accompanying  Report,  you  will 
notice  that  622  of  our  members  had  paid  this  assess- 
ment prior  to  Jan.  18.  Will  you  please  forward  the 
amount  now  due  from  you  at  the  earliest  practicable 
moment  ? 

Yours  fraternally, 

ALFRED  BICKNELL, 

Secretary. 
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BOSTON : 

ALFRED  MUDGE  & SON,  PRINTERS, 


24  Franklin  Street. 

1886. 


GOVERNMENT  FOR  1886. 


|3rtsibent. 

NEWTON  TALBOT 220  Clarendon  Street. 


JAMES  G.  HAYNES  . 


#iee-|)resibent. 

. . . 260  Harrison  Avenue. 


FREDERIC  W.  LINCOLN  . 


ALFRED  BICKNELL. 


Creasnrer. 

. Storage  Warehouse, 

West  Chester  Park. 

JSretetarg. 

. 82  Water  Street. 


James  R.  Knott  . * . 
Edmund  IJ*  Vanxevar 
William  Mackenzie 
Henry  N.  Sawyer 
John  L.  Whiting 
George  O.  Carpenter 
George  A.  Clough 
Frank  M.  Ames  . 
Francis  C.  Hersey 
John  H.  Webster 
George  W.  Walker 
Richard  Beeching 


^mattes. 


27  Bromfield  Street. 

58  Fulton  Street. 

164  Devonshire  Street. 

70  State  Street. 

Cor.  High  and  Purchase  Si 
13  Central  Street. 

53  Treraont  Street. 

55  Equitable  Building. 

314  West  Second  Street. 
Standard  Sugar  Refinery. 
31  Union  Street. 

65  Blackstone  Street. 


Randall  G.  Burrell 
Zenas  E.  Smith  . 
Amasa  W.  Bailey 
George  W.  Stevens 
William  N.  Young 
John  Turner 
Edward  C.  Jones 
John  E.  Lynch  . 
Abel  C.  Whittier 


Committee  of  Relief. 


498  Harrison  Avenue. 

65  W areham  Street. 

294  Harrison  Avenue. 
759  Washington  Street. 
23  Beverly  Street. 

6 Sears  Building. 

23  Thomas  Park. 

160  Liverpool  Street. 
1176  Tremont  Street. 


JL JSTJSTTJIlE  MEETING-,  1886. 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  Association  will  be 
held  in  Mechanics’  Building,  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  on  Thursday,  Jan.  21,  1866,  at  7.30 
o’clock  p.  M. 

The  following  items  of  business  will  come  before  this  meeting  for  action  : — 

1.  To  hear  and  act  upon  the  annual  reports  of  the  Treasurer,  Finance  Committee,  Committee 

of  Relief,  and  Commissioners  of  the  Sinking  Fund.  ' * 

2.  To  hear  the  Annual  Address  of  the  President. 

3-  To  elect  the  officers  of  the  Association  and  the  Committee  of  Relief  for  the  ensuing  year. 

4.  To  appropriate  a sum  of  money  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  the  Committee  "of  Relief 
for  the  ensuing  year. 

5.  To  ballot  for  new  members. 

6.  To  act  upon  the  names  of  delinquent  members,  liable  to  discharge  from  membership  for 
non-payment  of  dues,  as  provided  in  Sect.  4,  Art.  II.,  of  our  By-Laws,  the  same  being  reported 
to  the  Association  for  action  at  this  meeting  by  vote  of  the  Board  of  Government. 

7.  To  see  if  the  Association  will  establish  a “Charity  Fund,”  and  to  take  such  action  in 
relation  thereto  as  may  be  deemed  expedient. 

8.  To  act  upon  any  other  matter  which  may  legally  come  before  this  meeting. 

Per  order  of  the  President. 

ALFRED  BICKXELL, 

Boston,  Jan.  12, 1886.  Secretary 


In  accordance  with  notices,  of  which  the  above  is  a copy,  sent  to 
each  member  as  provided  in  the  By-Laws  and  by  vote  of  the  Board  of 
Government,  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  at 
Mechanics’  Building,  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Jan.  21,  1886. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  7.30  o’clock  by  President 
Talbot,  who  read  the  call  for  the  meeting. 

The  records  of  the  last  quarterly  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

TREASURER’S  REPORT. 


Frederic  W.  Lincoln,  Treasurer,  submitted  the  following  report  of 
the  expenditures  and  receipts  for  tiie  financial  year  beginning  Jan.  16, 
1885,  and  ending  Jan.  18,  1886  : — 


To  cash  paid  as  follows  : — 

Sundry  bills  charged  to  Fifteenth  Exhibition,  including  $4,725  for 


oil  paintings $6,336 

Sundry  bills  for  alterations  in  building  new  shaftings,  etc.,  etc.  . 7,329 

City  taxes,  1884  4,218 

Notes  payable 25,000 

Iuterest  10,800 

Salaries 1,100 

Repairs 2,059 

Gas  .............  1,765 


Coal  805 

Water 841 


76 

56 

90 

00 

00 

00 

22 

05 

17 

50 
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Families  of  deceased  members 

Committee  on  Relief 

Printing 

Insurance  

Legal  services  and  sundry  expenses  in  connection  with  issuing 

bonds  

Incidentals 

Pay  roll 


of 


$825  00 
1,460  00 
688  49 
180  00 

771  00 
1,588  74 
, 4,086  45 

869,855  84 


Cash  on  hand 


889  27 


By  balance  on  hand  as  per  last  report 
Cash  received  as  follows  : — 


admission  fees  . 
Life  Members  . 
special  assessment 


•$70,745  11 
. $7,142  02 


Bonds  issued  .... 

$41,300 

00 

Rents 

9,354 

75 

Dividends 

545 

06 

Donations 

390 

12 

Sale  of  old  material  . 

345 

53 

Sale  of  paintings  and  medals 

. 1,230 

50 

Rebate  on  gas  bills,  from  company 

and  tenants 

362 

13 

Rebate  on  water  bill  . 

28 

50 

From  Secretary,  for  annual  dues 

. $2,626 

50 

1,170  00 
30  00 

6,220  00  10,046  50 


Examined  and  approved. 


Boston,  Jan.  18,  1886. 


NEWTON  TALBOT, 
JAMES  G.  HAYNES, 
GEO.  O.  CARPENTER, 


63,603  09 
170,745  'll 


Finance 

Committee. 


STATEMENT  OF  PROPERTY. 


Land  and  building 

Furniture  and  other  personal  property  in  the  building  . 

Organ 

Oil  paintings  purchased  at  Fifteenth  Exhibition  . 

Policy  in  Massachusetts  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Company 
Ten  shares  Revere  House  Company  .... 
Cash  on  hand 


$491,159  21 
16.000  00 
10,000  00 
3,800  00 
9,166  67 
1,295  00 
889  27 


$532,310  15 


V 
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LIABILITIES. 


Mortgage  to  Suffolk  Savings  Bank $200,000  00 

Second  mortgage  to  secure  bonds  to  members  ....  41,300  00 

Outstanding  bills  and  loans 12,000  00 


$253,300  00 


AMOUNT  OF  INSURANCE. 


On  buildings  and  furniture $150,000  00 

On  organ 8,000  00 

On  paintings 2,500  00 

$160,500  00 


ESTIMATE  OF  PROBABLE  INCOME,  1886. 


Balance  of  cash  on  hand  . 

Income  from  Shattuck  Fund  . 

Rents 

Dividends  from  Revere  House 

Admission  fees  and  assessments  : — 
On  old  account  .... 
On  new  account 


$889  27 
366  67 
12,500  00 
80  00 


$2,500  00 

2,500  00  6,000  00 


$19,835  94 


ESTIMATE  OF  PROBABLE  EXPENDITURE,  1886. 


Committee  on  Relief $1,500  00 

Families  of  deceased  members 1,500  00 

Salaries 1,100  00 

Interest  on  indebtedness 10,000  00 

Payroll 3,000  00 

Coal,  gas,  and  water 1,300  00 

Repairs 1,000  00 

Municipal  tax 3,000  00 

$22,400  00 


The  report  was  accepted  and  ordered  to  be  placed  on  file. 

COMMITTEE  OF  RELIEF. 

The  Committee  of  Relief  submitted  their  annual  report  as  follows  : — 

To  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  Association: 

Gentlemen , — I submit  herewith  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Relief  for 
the  year  ending  Jan.  12,  1886  : — 
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Cash  received  from  E.  B.  Badger,  chairman  committee 

1884  

“ “ “ Treasurer 


85  64 
1,460  00 


81,465  64 


“ paid  to  beneficiaries  . 
Balance  to  new  account 


. 81,426  00 
39  64 

81,465  64 


Whole  number  of  beneficiaries,  Jan.  13,  1885  34 

Number  discontinued 13 

“ died 2 

15 


Whole  number  at  this  time 19 


Of  this  number  5 are  members  and  14  are  widows  of  deceased  members. 

While  your  committee  have  endeavored  to  be  not  unmindful  of  the  charita- 
ble purposes  of  the  Association,  and  have,  as  I believe,  conscientiously 
relieved  every  case,  within  their  knowledge,  where  such  relief  might  prevent 
the  worthy  from  suffering,  they  have  felt  it  their  plain  duty  to  drop  from  the 
list  of  beneficiaries  the  names  of  those  persons  who,  in  their  judgment,  were 
not  so  poor  as  to  be  absolutely  needy  or  who  were  not  worthy.  Accordingly, 
the  number  of  recipients  of  your  charity  is  lessened  and  the  amount  expended 
is  also  lessened  considerably  from  the  numbers  and  amounts  of  previous 
years.  I respectfully  recommend  that  the  sum  of  82,000  be  appropriated  for 
the  use  of  the  Relief  Committee  for  the  present  year. 

I have  also  been  requested  by  the  Committee  of  Relief  to  recommend  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Association  be  the  clerk  and  secretary  of  the  Relief 
Committee.  It  would  undoubtedly  be  a good  thing,  since  the  frequent  chan- 
ging of  the  secretaries  and  a certain  amount  of  disregard  for  the  letter  of  the 
Constitution,  as  to  formal  returns  and  records,  would  probably  be  succeeded 
by  proper  continuous  records  and  returns  to  the  Government  as  there 
ought  to  be. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  J.  WRIGHT, 

Boston,  Jan.  20,  1886.  Chairman. 

The  report  was  accepted  and  ordered  to  be  placed  on  file. 

SINKING  FUND. 

The  Commissioners  of  the  Sinking  Fund  submitted  their  first 
annual  report  as  follows  : — 

To  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  Association: 

The  undersigned,  made  Sinking  Fund  Commissioners  by  Art.  III.,  Sect.  8, 
of  your  By-Laws,  herewith  submit  their  first  annual  report. 

There  has  been  received  by  your  Treasurer,  applicable  to  this  fund,  as 
follows : — 
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For  members’  admission  fees 
For  life  membership 


$1,170  00 
30  00 


$1,200  00 


Making  the  whole  sum  received  $1,200.00. 

This  sum  remains  in  the  treasury,  no  payment  having  been  made  therefrom. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

NEWTON  TALBOT. 
JAMES  G.  HAYNES. 

F.  W.  LINCOLN. 

Boston,  Jan.  18,  1886. 

The  report  was  accepted  and  ordered  to  be  placed  on  file. 


PRESIDENT’S  ADDRESS. 


President  Talbot  presented  his  annual  address  as  follows : — 


Financial. 


Gentlemen  of  the  Association  : The  financial  year  just  ended 
began  Jan.  16,  1885,  and  closed  Jan.  18, 1886.  The  report  of  your  Treas- 
urer covers  the  transactions  of  the  Association,  in  his  department,  between 
those  dates.  By  this  report  it  appears  that  there  has  been  received,  in_ 
eluding  the  cash  balance  of  the  previous  year,  the  sum  of  $70,745.11  ; that 
there  has  been  paid  out  $69,780.84;  leaving  a balance  in  the  treasury  of 
$964.84.  These  receipts  and  expenditures,  for  a clearer  understanding  of 
the  transactions  for  the  year,  are  classified  as  follows  : — 


Receipts, 


Cash  balance  Jan.  16,  1885  $7,142  02 

Annual  assessments  : 


Due  before  1885 
Due  in  1885  . 


$635  00 
1,991  50 


Admission  fees,  new  members 
Life  membership 
Special  assessment,  1885 
Dividends  . 

Rents 

Sale  of  painting  and  medal 
Sale  of  old  material 
Donations  . 

Rebate  on  gas  bill  . 

Ten-year  bonds 

Olympian  Club,  gas  and  water 


2,626  50 
1,170  00 
30  00 
6,220  00 
545  06 
9,354  75 
1,230  50 
345  53 
390  12 
151  68 


41,300  00 
238  95 


Total 


$70,745  11 


Payments. 


Bills  contracted  in  1884,  including  taxes  for  that 
year,  84,218.90,  and  paintings  purchased  for 

the  last  Exhibition,  84,725.80  819.420  84 

From  this  sum  should  be  deducted  8151.68  rebate 
on  gas  bills  ; also  81,200  for  one  painting 
sold.  Both  these  sums  appear  in  the  receipts. 

The  six  paintings  now  owned  by  the  Associa- 
tion are  considered  valuable  by  experts,  and  it 
is  expected  that  the  amount  paid  for  them 
will  be  returned  to  the  treasury  whenever  a 
sale  can  be  effected.  The  painting  sold  brought 
the  price  at  which  it  was  purchased. 


Loans 

. 825,000  00 

Interest 

10,800  00 

Insurance  

180  00 

Charities  : 

Committee  on  Relief 

81,460  00 

Families  of  deceased  members 

750  00 

Sundries 

80  00 

2,290  00 

Administration  of  Real  Estate  : 

Pay  roll  to  June  1 

82,627  23 

Pay  roll  from  June  1 to  Dec.  31 

1,392  60 

Coal 

7S0  01 

Gas 

1,765  05 

Water 

336  00 

Telephone 

33  25 

6,934  14 

From  the  gas  bills  should  be  deducted  8210.45, 
and  from  the  water  bills  828.50,  these  amounts 
having  been  paid  by  the  Olympian  Club  for 

gas  and  water  used  in  their  part  of  the  building. 
Repairs  on  our  real  estate,  including  furniture 


and  fixtures  bought  and  repaired 1,901  56 

Administration  of  the  Association,  exclusive  of  the  real  estate  : 

Treasurer.  8500  00 

Treasurer’s  clerk  ......  200  00 

Secretary 400  00 

Sundries,  stamps,  etc 220  08 

Printing 192  59 

Tremont  Temple,  for  meeting  ...  20  00 


1,532  67 
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Expenses  attending  the  Issue  of  Bonds: 
Legal  expenses  .... 

Printing  bonds  .... 

Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Co. 
Recording  mortgage 
Canvassing 


$235  00 
132  85 
125  00 
4 50 
406  50 


8903  85 


Drawing  leases  to  Olympian  Club  . 
Commission  for  leasing  to  Olympian  Club 


829  00 
67  00 


96  00 
721  78 


Incidentals 


Total 


869,780  84 


Leaving  a balance  in  favor  of  the  Association  of  8964.84. 

The  estimated  income  and  expenses  for  the  coming  year  will  appear  in 
the  report  of  the  Finance  Committee,  together  with  the  estimate  of  the 
value  of  our  property,  the  debts  owing  and  amount  of  insurance,  and  I 
will  not  further  refer  to  them. 


Ten-Year  Bonds. 

At  the  quarterly  meeting,  held  April  15, 1885,  it  was  voted  to  make  a 


I second  mortgage  upon  the  real  estate  of  the  Association  on  Huntington 
Avenue,  to  the  Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company,  for  8125,000,  as 
trustee,  to  countersign  and  record  such  bonds  as  might  be  issued  by  the 
Association  under  said  mortgage.  It  was  hoped  and  expected  that  at  least 
$75,000  of  these  bonds  would  at  once  and  easily  be  taken  by  the  members 
of  the  Association.  With  this  sum  the  unfunded  and  other  debts  of  the 
Association  could  have  been  paid,  a good  working  balance  left  in  the 
treasury,  and,  with  the  money  belonging  to  the  sinking  fund,  I have  no 
doubt  a sufficient  payment  could  have  been  made  upon  the  first  mortgage 
to  justify  the  holders  of  the  note  to  reduce  the  interest  to  four  per  cent 
per  annum , thereby  saving  the  Association  $1000  annually  in  this  account. 

But  a few  members,  compared  with  the  whole  number  on  our  list,  have 
thus  far  shown  their  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  the  Association  by  sub- 
scribing to  this  loan:  but  with  a better  understanding  of  the  subject  the 
other  members,  I shall  continue  to  believe  and  hope,  will  see  their  duty 
in  this  emergency,  and  that  before  the  close  of  the  year  upon  which  we 
this  day  enter  the  Association  will  have  accomplished  all  that  its  most 
devoted  friends  can  desire.  As  another  incentive  to  labor  and  to  hope,  let 
us  remember  that  we  have  entered  upon  the  last  decade  of  the  first  cen- 
tury of  our  organization,  and  that  probably  ours  is  the  oldest  institu- 
tion in  the  country,  organized  “ to  encourage  industry,  aud  promote 
inventions  and  improvements  in  mechanic  arts,  to  help  the  aged  and 
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unfortunate  of  the  associates,  the  widows  of  deceased  members  in  poverty, 
and  to  provide  for  the  burial  of  its  deceased  members.” 

I cannot  hope  to  participate  in  the  centennial  celebration  in  1895;  but 
with  what  pride  those  of  you  who  may  reasonably  expect  to  be  of  that  num- 
ber will  join  in  the  festivities  of  that  occasion,  remembering  with  delight 
and  satisfaction  the  sacrifice  you  made,  if  sacrifice  it  was,  in  order  that 
the  Massachusets  Charitable  Mechanic  Association  might  enter  the  sec- 
ond century  of  its  existence,  holding  this  magnificent  property  in  the 
centre  of  the  city  of  Boston,  — I will  not  dare  to  predict  its  value,  — free 
from  debt,  and  bearing  upon  its  rolls,  as  it  may  easily  do,  the  names  of 
more  than  two  thousand  of  the  master  mechanics,  professors  of  the 
mechanic  arts,  and  manufacturers  of  our  State  and  city. 

Charities. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Association,  held  April  15, 1885,  it  was  voted  to  lay 
an  assessment  upon  all  members,  however  classified.  While  the  vote 
did  not  in  terms  so  state,  I cannot  doubt,  from  the  discussion  that  pre- 
ceded the  decision  of  the  question,  that  it  was  generally  understood  that 
the  means  thus  raised  should  from  year  to  year,  so  long  as  it  lasted,  be 
devoted  to  the  charities  of  the  Association.  To  this  date  there  has  been 
received  of  this  special  assessment  $6,220,  from  six  hundred  and  twentv- 
two  members,  and  there  has  been  paid  out  $2,290,  leaving  a balance  with 
which  to  begin  the  year  of  $3,930. 

It  can  hardly  be  expected  that  every  one  of  the  remaining  members  can 
without  sacrifice  pay  this  their  due  to  the  Association,  for  the  noble 
purpose  to  which  it  will  be  devoted.  Yet  there  ought  to  be  no  doubt  that 
most  of  those  now  in  arrears  will  promptly  respond  to  the  call  of  the 
Secretary,  who  is  charged  with  the  collection.of  all  assessments. 

I speak  more  confidently  upon  this  subject,  knowing  how  faithlully  the 
Committee  on  Relief  attend  to  their  duties. 

Sinking  Fund. 

By  the  By-Laws,  as  amended  before  the  last  annual  meeting,  the 
moneys  received  for  admission  of  new  members,  and  also  that  received 
for  life  membership^  are  to  be  set  apart  as  a sinking  fund  for  the  payment 
of  the  mortgage  debt  of  the  Association.  During  the  year  there  has 
been  received  from  both  these  sources  the  sum  of  $1,200,  as  shown  by 
the  report  of  the  Commissioners. 

Charity  Fund. 

In  canvassing  for  the  subscriptions  to  the  loan,  with  the  proceeds  of 
which  the  Association  could  relieve  its  immediate  financial  necessities,  it 
was  found  that  many  of  the  members  would  willingly  make  their  sub- 
scriptions a donation,  while  others  were  not  at  that  time  so  circumstanced 
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as  to  be  able  to  make  anything  but  a loan;  yet  it  is  to  be  hoped  ii  creased 
success  in  life  will,  in  the  near  future,  enable  this  latter  class  to  join  the 
first,  and  thereby  swell  the  amount  which  it  is  proposed  to  be  raised,  to 
establish  a fund,  the  income  from  which  shall,  for  all  time,  be  devoted 
to  the  purposes  of  charity.  Others  were  found  who  preferred  to  make  a 
direct  gift,  rather  than  a loan.  In  order  to  meet  the  views  of  all  these 
friends  of  the  Association,  and  also  having  in  miud  the  desirability  that 
all  donations  from  whatever  source,  not  otherwise  devoted,  should  be 
held  in  trust,  the  income  only  to  be  expended  by  the  Committee  on  Relief, 
for  the  purposes  for  which  said  committee  was  created,  it  was,  after  due 
consideration,  deemed  best  that  an  effort  to  raise  the  money  should  take 
the  form  of  a loan,  secured  by  a second  mortgage  upon  the  real  estate  of 
the  Association;  and,  in  view  of  the  known  wishes  of  some  of  the 
subscribers  to  make  donations,  it  was  also  thought  advisable  that  the 
bonds  issued  should  all  be  of  the  denomination  of  one  hundred  dollars; 
so  that,  with  increasing  wealth  to  those  that  held  them,  they  might,  on 
each  returning  Christmas,  remember  the  time-honored  Association  which 
has  heretofore  reflected  so  much  credit,  not  only  in  our  citv,  but  through- 
out the  whole  State;  and,  if  we  are  true  to  ourselves,  will  in  the  future 
spread  a brighter  and  more  humanizing  influence  than  it  has  done  in  the 
past.  Let  it  be  understood,  however,  by  every  one,  as  it  is  understood'by 
the  Government,  that  many,  for  the  love  they  bear  this  institution,  have 
contributed  to  its  needs  out  of  their  small  means,  and  that  they  will  be 
more  honored  in  holding  their  demands  than  others,  who  from  their 
abundance  donate  them  for  the  purposes  of  charity.  Do  not  suppose  by 
what  has  been  suggested  about  Christmas  gifts  that  it  is  now  too  late  to 
make  the  donation  as  of  the  Christmas  just  past;  but  rather  let  it  be 
hoped  if  a proper  trust  is  created  to  receive  your  benefactions,  you  will 
not  only  be  willing  but  glad  to  do  now  what  you  would  have  done  then, 
had  the  opportunity  been  presented.  Remember,  “ the  Lord  loveth  a 
cheerful  giver,”  and  that  “ ye  have  the  poor  always  with  you.” 

I have  written  a vote,  which  has  been  examined  by  a legal  gentleman, 
who  says  that  it  is  only  necessary  for  the  Association  to  adopt  it  to  create 
the  trust. 


Library. 

During  the  year  nothing  has  been  done  with  our  library,  nor  is  it  in  a 
condition  to  be  of  much  use  to  our  members;  the  same  can  be  said  of  the 
Mechanic  Apprentices’  Library. 

Whatever  in  the  past  has  been  the  value  of  either  of  these  to  those 
who  have  the  right  to  use  them,  I cannot  be  unmindful  of  the  fact  that 
by  the  establishment  of  the  Public  Library  of  our  city  and  its  branches, 
the  necessity  that  called  them  into  existence  has  in  a great  degree  been 
superseded.  I think  under  these  circumstances  it  would  entail  an  ex- 
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pense  far  beyond  any  benefit  to  be  derived  for  the  Association  to  attempt 
to  carry  on  a library  for  the  purpose  of  loaning  books  of  a miscellaneous 
character,  either  to  its  members  or  to  their  apprentices.  Had  the  Asso- 
ciation the  means,  it  would  no  doubt  be  of  advantage  to  many,  if  we  were 
well  provided  with  a reference  library  of  works  connected  with  and 
treating  of  mechanic  arts,  architecture,  and  kindred  subject;  but  as  works 
of  this  kind  are  now  to  be  found  in  all  well-established  libraries,  I cannot 
recommend,  at  present,  an  attempt  to  establish  and  maintain  rooms  in  our 
building  for  this  purpose.  I commend  to  the  careful  consideration  of  the 
Association  the  subject-matter  of  the  best  use  of  our  present  libraries, 
not  doubting  that  some  disposition  can  be  made  of  them  that  will  be  of 
value  to  the  community,  instead  of  being,  as  they  have  been,  for  five 
or  more  years,  safely  packed  away  in  boxes  in  the  basement  of  our 
building. 

Deceased  Members. 

Since  the  last  annual  meeting  to  this  present  time,  we  have  been  called 
to  mourn  the  death  of  thirty-two  of  our  members.  The  oldest  in  }'ears 
was  eighty-eight,  the  youngest  forty-five.  The  oldest  in  membership 
was  fifty-two  years,  and  the  youngest  four  years. 

Among  the  number  were  two  ex-presidents  of  the  Association,  and  one 
member  of  the  present  Government.  The  complete  list  of  the  deaths, 
together  with  the  date,  age,  and  years  of  membership,  is  as  follows  : — 


Jan.  15,  1885,  Joshua  D.  Howard,  aged  54  years,  a member  for  13  years. 
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The  Secretary  has  kindly  prepared  for  me  the  biographical  notices,  from 
such  data  as  he  could  command,  and  for  this  service  I extend  to  him  my 
sincere  thanks.  It  would  not  have  been  possible  for  me,  with  my  limited 
knowledge  of  the  members,  to  have  given  the  most  public  incidents  of 
their  lives.  These  sketches  will  make  a part  of  the  proceedings  of  our 
annual  meeting. 


Membership, 

During  the  year  we  have  lost,  as  already  stated,  thirty -two  members  by 
death;  and  six  members,  after  having  paid  their  dues  in  full,  have  re- 
signed; viz.,  John  W.  Leighton,  Wm,  W.. Hubbard,  D.  W.  Farquhar, 
Otis  It.  Blood,  J.  H.  Kelley,  and  Charles  H.  Crump. 

Twenty-four  of  the  members  admitted  have  qualified  by  signing  the 
By-Laws  and  paying  their  admission  dues.  This  shows  a net  loss  in  mem- 
bership of  fourteen.  I earnestly  recommend  a systematic  canvass  for  new 
members,  so  that  our  number  may  be  kept  full,  if  not  increased.  Here 
follow  the  names  of  the  new  members  : — 


James  W.  Fitch. 
Joseph  L.  Bicknell. 
Timothy  E.  Stuart. 
John  A.  Emery. 
Lewis  L.  Jones. 

King  Upton. 

Charles  Jenkins. 
Frederick  Mills. 
Clarence  H.  Knight. 
William  C.  French. 
Oakes  A.  Ames. 
Samuel  T.  Long. 


John  C.  Haynes. 

Ralph  H.  White. 
Malcolm  S.  Greenough. 
George  E.  Read. 

George  D.  Grant. 
Samuel  Freeman. 
Edwin  Sanford. 

Joseph  W.  Parker,  Jr, 
A.  Shuman. 

R.  M.  Pulsifer. 
Benjamin  F.  Butler. 
George  E.  Leighton. 


Real  Estate. 

The  Exhibition  Hall  of  our  building  is  now  being  used  as  a skating  rink. 
The  lessee  has  expended  a considerable  sum  in  adapting  it  to  his  wants, 
and,  while  the  work  he  has  done  may  not  be  of  great  advantage  to  us  for 
the  purposes  of  an  exhibition,  yet  for  general  uses  it  will  be  of  consid- 
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erable  value  when  his  lease  expires.  The  use  of  Exhibition  Hall  made  it 
necessary  to  provide  some  accommodation  in  Grand  Hall  for  a reception- 
room,  a supper-room,  and  a kitchen.  Taking  advantage  of  the  great 
quantity  of  lumber  of  all  kinds  that  we  had  on  hand,  these  rooms  have 
been  fitted  up  at  a comparatively  small  cost,  the  items  of  plumbing  and 
heating  being  the  greatest.  This  improvement  commends  itself  to  all  who 
have  occupied  the  hall  since  it  was  completed. 

As  the  work  progressed  it  appeared  to  the  Trustees  that  what  at  first 
was  intended  only  for  use  until  our  next  exhibition,  was  of  permanent 
value  for  exhibition  purposes,  and  for  this  reason  the  changes  are  put  in 
a more  finished  condition  than  was  at  first  proposed.  The  exterior  re- 
pairs have  not  been  great,  careful  attention  having  been  given  to  the 
work  required.  Our  plumbing  is  the  most  serious  difficulty,  and  I fear  it 
will  always  continue  to  trouble  us,  located  as  it  is  in  the  coldest  and  most 
exposed  part  of  our  building.  At  the  October  meeting  I called  attention 
to  what  I supposed  was  the  need  of  rooms  for  public  uses  such  as  we 
could  finish,  if  our  administration  building  was  properly  fitted  up,  and  the 
Trustees  were  authorized  to  procure  plans  and  estimates  for  this  purpose, 
and  expend  not  exceeding  fifteen  hundred  dollars  in  making  the 
changes,  could  the  same  be  done  for  that  sum,  and  with  means  otherwise 
provided.  Mr.  Wm.  M.  Whidden,  in  consultation  with  Mr.  G.  A.  Clough, 
one  of  our  Trustees,  began  to  make  a study  of  building;  but  it  was  soon 
found  that  plans  and  estimates  could  not  be  prepared  in  time  to  have 
the  work,  if  begun,  completed  and  ready  for  occupancy  the  present  season, 
and  it  was  thought  best  to  take  more  time  and  have  the  work  done  during 
the  summer,  so  that  it  can  be  ready  next  fall  for  use.  I again  commend 
the  subject  to  consideration  of  the  Association. 


Competition. 

During  the  past  year  the  competition  which  has  existed  since  1881  be- 
tween us  and  another  corporation,  not  organized  like  our  own  for  chari- 
table purposes,  with  a common  ownership  in  all  its  property,  and  all  its 
members  subject  to  assessment,  if  from  any  cause  the  means  for  carrying 
forward  its  benevolent  purposes  became  impaired,  but  as  a business  cor- 
poration, with  a capital  stock,  intending  to  pay  dividends  to  its  share- 
holders from  the  proceeds  of  its  exhibitions,  has  ceased  to  be  a competi- 
tor. Both  corporations  depended  largely  upon  the  patronage  of  the  same 
persons  for  their  success.  Both  sought  exhibitors  from  the  manufac- 
turers, the  inventors,  and  the  artisans,  whose  anergy  and  foresight,  active 
brain  and  skilful  hands,  have  made  l^ew  England  one  vast  workshop,  and 
placed  it  in  the  front  rank  as  a successful  manufacturing  and  mechanical 
centre.  The  one,  the  elder,  hoped  by  the  voluntaiy  efforts  and  labor  of 
its  members  to  enlarge  its  sphere  of  usefulness,  and  increase  the  means 
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devoted  to  charity,  for  which  purpose  it  has,  since  it  held  its  first  exhi- 
bition, expended  more  than  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  thou- 
sand dollars  in  relieving  the  wants  of  its  more  unfortunate  members. 
The  other,  the  younger,  hoped  and  expected  from  the  same  sources  of  in- 
come to  pay  large  dividends  to  its  shareholders.  This  latter  corporation  has 
not  been  referred  to  for  the  purpose  of  criticising  it,  or  its  promoters.  It  is 
not  for  us  to  determine  who  shall  be  our  competitors,  or  in  what  manner 
they  shall  pursue  or  when  terminate  their  competition;  but  nevertheless, 
while  the  competition  existed,  it  undoubtedly  impaired  our  usefulness, 
and  rendered  a successful  exhibition  by  us  almost  if  not  quite  impossibly. 
Now  that  the  field  is  again  left  free  for  us  to  occupy,  let  our  most  earnest 
and  intelligent  efforts  be  putin  operation,  to  so  meet  the  public  want  and 
expectation  that  the  past  may  be  forgotten,  the  relations  between  exhib- 
itors, the  community  whose  patronage  we  seek,  and  the  Association  we  so 
dearly  cherish,  may  be  established  upon  a foundation  never  again  to  be 
shaken.  To  this  end  let  it  be  our  pleasure  as  well  as  our  duty  to  labor 
unceasingly,  until  the  exhibition  we  are  to  hold  in  1887  shall  pass  into 
history,  more  successful  than  any  that  have  preceded  it. 

Conclusion. 

In  conclusion,  I desire  to  express  my  warmest  thanks  to  my  associates 
upon  the  Government,  for  the  zeal  and  fidelity,  they  have  brought  to  the 
discharge  of  the  trusts  conferred  upon  them  by  the  Association,  as  well  as 
the  aid  they  have  rendered  me,  and  the  kindness  with  which  they  have 
borne  my  shortcomings.  Called  as  I was,  almost  without  notice,  to  be 
your  President,  with  no  previous  training  for  the  office  by  being  con- 
nected at  any  time  with  the  Government,  as  had  been  the  case  with  all 
my  predecessors,  I felt  that  the  high  honor  you  had  bestowed  upon  me 
demanded  my  earnest  and  untiring  effort  in  your  behalf.  This  service 
I have  tried  to  render  to  the  best  of  my  abilities. 

ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS. 

Voted , To  proceed  to  the  election  of  officers  of  the  Association  and  Com- 
mittee of  Relief  for  the  ending  year. 

The  President  appointed  Horace  T.  Rockwell,  David  IT.  Jacobs,  and 
Henry  N.  Sawyer,  a committee  to  receive  and  count  the  votes  for 
President.  The  committee  having  attended  to  that  duty  reported  the 

Whole  number  of  votes  to  be 80 

all  of  which  were  for 

Newton  Talbot, 

and  he  was  accordingly  declared  elected. 

The  President  appointed  a second  committee,  consisting  of  Albert 
J.  Wright,  Warren  Richardson,  and  Thomas  Leavitt,  to  receive  and 


count  the  votes  for  Vice-President.  Having  attended  to  that  duty, 
they  reported  the 

Whole  number  of  votes  to  be . 74 

all  of  which  were  for 

James  G.  Haynes, 

and  he  was  accordingly  declared  elected. 

The  first  committee  were  directed  by  the  President  to  receive  and 
count  the  votes  for  Treasurer.  Having  attended  to  that  duty,  they 
reported  the 

Whole  number  of  votes  to  be 79 

all  of  which  were  for 

Frederic  W.  Lincoln, 
and  he  was  accordingly  declared  elected. 

The  second  committee  were  directed  to  receive  and  count  the  votes 
for  Secretary.  Having  attended  to  that  duty,  they  reported  the 

Whole  number  of  votes  to  be 78 

and  that 

Alfred  Bicknell 

had  received  77,  and  he  was  accordingly  declared  elected. 

The  first  committee  were  directed  to  receive  and  count  the  votes  for 
Trustees.  Having  attended  to  that  duty,  they  reported  : — 


Whole  number  of  ballots 


89 


James  R.  Knott  had 87 

Edmund  B.  Vannevar  had 88 

William  Mackenzie  had 89 

Henry  N.  Sawyer  had 88 

John  L.  Whiting  had 89 

George  O.  Carpenter  had 89 

George  A.  Clough  had 89 

Frank  M.  Ames  had 89 

Francis  C.  Hersey  had 89 

John  H.  Webster  had 88 

George  W.  Walker  had 89 

Richard  Beeching  had 89 


and  they  were  accordingly  severally  declared  elected. 

The  second  committee  were  directed  to  receive  and  count  the  votes 
for  Committee  of  Relief. 

Having  attended  to  that  duty  they  reported  : — 

Whole  number  of  ballots 82 

and  that 
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Randall  G.  Burrell, 
Amasa  W.  Bailey, 
William  N.  Young, 
Edward  C.  Jones, 


Zenas  E.  Smith, 
George  W.  Stevens, 
John  Turner, 

John  E.  Lynch,  and 


Abel  C.  Whittier, 


had  each  received  that  number  of  votes,  and  they  were  accordingly  severally 
declared  elected. 


NEW  MEMBERS. 

The  President  appointed  Albert  Betteley,  Benj.  F.  Prescott,  and 
S.  H.  Kimball  a committee  to  receive  and  count  the  votes  for  new 
members. 

Having  attended  to  that  dut}T,  the  committee  reported  : — 

Whole  number  of  ballots 86 

and  that 

William  H.  Morse,  Edwin  E.  Sibley, 

Charles  Toppan,  and  Frank  H.  Mudge, 

had  each  received  that  number  of  votes,  and  they  were  accordingly  severally 
declared  elected  members  of  this  Association. 


HONORARY  MEMBER. 

The  President  appointed  Joseph  F.  Paul,  Benj.  F.  Dewing,  and 
Sidney  A.  Stetson  a committee  to  receive  and  cbunt  the  votes  for 
one  Honorary  Member. 

Having  attended  to  that  duty,  they  reported  : — 

* 

Whole  number  of  votes 85 

all  of  which  were  for 

Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright, 

and  he  was  accordingly  declared  elected  an  Honorary  Member  of  this 
Association. 

The  Secretary  reported  the  names  of  William  R.  Bradford,  Ralph 
Crooker,  George  W.  Copeland,  J.  A.  Ambler,  John  J.  Hillman,  John 
Lynch,  Edgar  B.  Moore,  John  Oliver,  Alvin  D.  Puffer,  Horace  M. 
Sargent,  and  James  F.  Wood  as  being  in  arrears,  and  that  they  had 
each  been  notified  as  provided  by  Sect.  4 of  Art.  II.  of  our  Bj'-Laws  ; 
and  that  by  vote  of  the  Board  of  Government  they  were  now  pre- 
sented for  action  upon  the  question  of  their  discharge  from  member- 
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ship  in  this  Association  for  non-payment  of  their  assessments.  A 
vote  was  accordingly  taken  on  each  name  separately,  and  they  were 
each  discharged,  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  votes  given  in  each  case 
being  in  the  affimative  upon  the  question  “ Shall  he  be  discharged  from 
membership  in  this  Association?  ” 

The  President  explained  the  circumstances  which  had  led  to  the 
proposition  indicated  in  the  seventh  item  on  the  notices  for  this  meet- 
ing ; and  oil  motion  of  Mr.  Haynes  it  was 

Voted , That  all  donations  to  this  Association,  not  otherwise  specially  set 
apart  for  specific  purposes  by  the  donors,  shall  be  paid  to  Levi  L.  Willcutt, 
Charle  Whittier,  and  Erastus  B.  Badger,  their  heirs,  assigns,  and  suc- 
cessors, and  the  survivor  of  them,  his  heirs,  assigns,  and  successors,  in 
trust,  nevertheless,  for  the  following  purpose : the  income  only  of  said 
trust  property  to  be  paid  to  the  Commiitee  on  Relief  of  this  Association,  to 
be  expended  by  them  as  now  or  hereafter  may  be  provided  by  the  By-Laws 
of  this  Association.  The  donations,  as  received,  if  not  already  invested  in 
the  bonds  of  this  Association,  dated  May  1,  1885,  and  secured  by  a mortgage 
made  by  the  Association,  of  the  same  date,  to  the  Boston  Safe  Deposit  and 
Trust  Company,  shall  be  invested  in  said  bonds.  Whenever  said  bonds  are 
paid,  the  proceeds  shall  be  invested  in  such  property  as  the  savings  banks  of 
this  State  may  from  time  to  time  be  allowed  to  make  investments.  The  Asso- 
ciation may  at  any  meeting,  regularly  called,  discharge  any  trustee,  notice  of 
such  proposed  action  having  been  inserted  in  the  call  of  said  meeting.  Va- 
cancies in  the  number  of  the  trustees,  however  caused,  may  be  filled  at  any 
regularly  called  meeting  of  the  Association,  without  notice  of  such  proposed 
action  being  given  in  the  call  for  the  meeting.  The  trustees  shall  be  members 
of  the  Association,  and  any  trustee  who  shall  resign  his  membership  in,  or 
be  legally  discharged  from  the  Association,  shall  thereupon  cease  to  be  a 
trustee.  The  trustees  shall  report  the  condition  of  their  trust  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Association,  their  accounts  having  first  been  audited  by  a 
committee  of  the  Government  consisting  of  not  less  than  two  members. 


APPROPRIATIONS. 

Voted,  That  the  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars  be  appropriated  for  the  use 
of  the  Committee  of  Relief  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Votvd,  That  the  income  of  the  Association  be  appropriated  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  the  Association  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Voted,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  are  due  and  are  heartily  ten- 
dered to  Horace  T.  Rockwell,  James  I.  Wingate,  William  H.  Pearson, 
Sidney  A.  Stetson,  and  Nathaniel  M.  Lowe,  the  retiring  members  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees ; and  to  Albert  J.  Wright,  William  Dutemple,  Wil- 


ham  Robinson,  and  William  J.  Ellis,  of  the  Committee  of  Relief,  for  the 
faithful  and  efficient  manner  in  which  they  have  each  performed  the  duties 
of  their  respective  offices  during  their  several  terms. 

Voted , That  the  cordial  thanks  of  the  members  are  tendered  to  our 
President,  Newton  Talbot,  for  the  prolonged,  faithful,  and  gratuitous 
service  which  he  has  rendered  our  Association  through  the  past  year,  both 
in  connection  with  the  successful  cancellation  of  our  floating  debt  by 
the  “ Members’  Loan,”  and  for  the  work  which  he  has  accomplished  in  the 
arrangement  of  this  building,  whereby  its  earning  capacity  has  been  ma- 
terially increased. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  rising,  and  unanimously  carried. 

President  Talbot  returned  his  thanks  for  this  expression  of  their 
approval  of  his  efforts,  and  explained  at  some  length  the  details  of 
the  work  done,  and  the  reasons  which  led  him  to  believe  that  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  Association  can  be  still  further  improved  by  an 
economical  administration  of  its  affairs,  and  by  proper  efforts  on  the 
part  of  our  members  to  assist  in  the  increase  of  our  membership,  and 
b}r  subscribing  for  the  bonds  ; and  predicted  that  at  no  distant  day 
this  property  will  very  largely  increase  in  value  and  in  productive 
capacity.' 


OBITUARY  NOTICES. 

Joshua  D.  Howard  was  born  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  in  1830.  When  a lad  he 
came  to  Boston  and  served  an  apprenticeship  with  Mr.  Alger  in  the  South 
Boston  Iron  Foundry.  So  skilftil,  reliable,  and  efficient  was  he  that  very 
shortly  after  attaining  his  majority  he  was  made  foreman  of  the  shop.  Dur- 
ing the  years  of  the  Rebellion  he  had  charge  of  the  large  and  exceedingly 
important  operations  connected  with  the  casting  of  the  cannon,  shot,  and 
shell  for  which  that  establishment  has  long  been  famous.  He  afterwards 
started  a foundry  on  his  own  account,  which  he  conducted  successfully  until 
his  death.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1872,  as  an  iron  founder.  He  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  competent  mechanics  in  his  line ; was  self-taught, 
but  thoroughly  informed  in  all  the  details  of  the  business,  and  diligent  in 
investigating  everything  which  promised  improvement  in  his  specialty.  He 
was  social  in  his  temperament,  and  connected  with  various  organizations, 
among  which  were  St.  Paul’s  Lodge,  F.  and  A.  M.,  St.  Matthew’s  Royal  Arch 
Chapter,  De  Molay  Commandery,  and  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery 
Company.  He  died  of  paralysis,  at  his  home  in  Dorchester,  Jan.  15,  aged 
fifty-four  years,  leaving  a widow  and  one  daughter. 

Augustus  Meisel  was  born  in  1824,  in  the  town  of  Achern,  in  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Baden,  in  Germany,  his  father  being  a miller.  His  early  education 
was  limited.  He  learned  the  trade  of  lithographer  in  Strasburg,  and  in  keep- 
ing with  the  custom  of  his  countrymen,  afterward  travelled  in  his  own  and 
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other  European  countries,  working  in  the  principal  cities  to  perfect  himself 
in  his  art.  During  the  revolutionary  period  of  1848,  he  with  others  of  his 
father  s family  were  suspected  by  the  government,  and  being  brutally  treated, 
he  emigrated  to  this  country.  After  working  for  a time  in  New  York,  he 
came  to  Boston,  where  he  established  himself  in  his  business.  He  was  con- 
sidered by  our  scientific  men,  including  Agassiz,  Shaler,  and  others,  as  being 
one  of  the  finest  workmen  in  his  line,  and  a skilful  draughtsman.  He  was 
also  a proficient  crayon  artist.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1866,  being  ad- 
mitted as  a lithographer.  He  was  a man  of  a genial,  kindly  temperament,  a 
favorite  among  his  acquaintances,  open-handed  and  given  to  charitable  acts, 
but  without  ostentation.  He  died  of  pneumonia,  at  his  home  in  Belmont, 
Jan.  24,  in  the  sixty-first  year  of  his  age. 

Joseph  Milner  Wightman.  — The  lives  of  few  men  have  been  more 
closely  identified  with  the  growth  of  the  places  of  their  birth  than  that  of 
Mr.  Wightman.  His  interest  in  scientific  subjects  dates  from  his  early  boy- 
hood, and  his  interest  and  participation  in  public  affairs  covers  a period  of 
about  forty  years.  He  was  born  in  Eliot  Street,  in  this  city,  in  1812,  his 
parents  being  of  English  descent.  At  the  age  of  ten  years  his  father  died, 
and  from  that  early  age  the  boy  was  practically  his  own  master.  At  fourteen 
he  became  apprenticed  to  a machinist.  His  strong  desire  to  acquire  knowl- 
edge led  him  two  years  later  to  obtain  from  the  Mechanic  Apprentices’ 
Library  works  on  mathematics  and  other  practical  subjects.  His  days  being 
given  to  his  trade,  his  evenings  were  devoted  to  study,  with  such  success 
that  in  a short  time  he  had  acquired  a fair  knowledge  of  mensuration,  chem- 
istry, and  mechanical  engineering.  When  eighteen  years  old,  the  Mechanics’ 
Lyceum  was  founded,  and  young  Wightman  became  secretary.  In  the 
following  year  he  delivered  a scientific  lecture  before  this  body,  illustrated  by 
apparatus  of  his  own  construction.  The  year  following  he  with  others 
established  the  Boston  Mechanics'  Magazine , of  which  he  was  associate 
editor.  At  the  close  of  his  apprenticeship,  he  commenced  the  manufacture 
of  philosophical  instruments,  giving  much  attention  to  the  work  of  simplify- 
ing their  construction,  and  bringing  their  cost  within  the  means  of  those  who 
could  not  afford  the  expensive  instruments  made  in  Europe.  This  work  he 
followed  for  many  years,  with  great  success,  having  a part  of  the  time  as  a 
partner  Mr.  Timothy  Claxton,  an  Englishman  of  ability  in  this  specialty. 
During  this  period  he  furnished  the  schools  and  colleges  of  the  country  a 
large  amount  of  scientific  apparatus,  and  so  perfect  were  his  instruments, 
and  so  correct  was  his  judgment  in  regard  to  the  needs  of  the  students,  that 
the  managers  of  educational  institutions  came  to  regard  him  as  an  authority 
and  to  intrust  to  him  the  responsibility  of  furnishing  whatever  his  judgment 
suggested.  Previous  to  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  his  business  was  one  of 
the  largest  of  its  kind  in  this  country ; but  owing  to  the  disturbances  of  that 
period,  the  demand  was  greatly  lessened,  and  his  attention  being  now  en- 
grossed by  public  affairs,  he  relinquished  this  business  which  he  had  followed 
for  nearly  a generation.  For  years  he  had  lectured  occasionally  on  scientific 
subjects  in  this  and  other  cities  of  New  England,  and  in  1841-43,  assisted 
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Prof.  Silliman  of  Yale  College  in  his  celebrated  lectures  before  the  Lowell 
Institute.  In  the  following  years  he  performed  the  same  service  for  Prof. 
Lovering,  of  Harvard  College,  and  in  all  cases  in  such  a manner  as  to  draw 
from  these  eminent  scholars  public  acknowledgment  of  his  ability.  When 
the  Morse  telegraph  was  brought  before  the  public,  Mr.  Wightman  delivered 
an  illustrated  lecture  in  explanation  of  its  principle  and  working,  which  by 
request  was  repeated  in  other  places.  In  the  following  year  he  gave  a 
course  of  lectures  before  the  pupils  of  the  Boston  schools,  which  were  after- 
ward published,  under  the  title  “Experiments  in  Natural  Philosophy.”  In 
1845  he  was  elected  a member  of  the  school  committee,  on  which  he  served 
ten  years.  The  “ Franklin  ” and  “ City  ” medals  were  designed  by  him.  In 
1855  he  prepared  the  “ Annals  of  the  Primary  Schools.”  From  the  first  agi- 
tation of  the  question  of  the  introduction  of  pure  water  into  Boston,  Mr. 
Wightman  was  one  of  its  foremost  advocates,  and  to  him  the  citizeus  of 
Boston  are  largely  indebted  for  his  services  in  that  important  work.  He  was 
admitted  a member  of  thi6  Association  in  1842,  as  a manufacturer  of  philo- 
sophical instruments,  and  he  was  also  a life  member.  In  1847  he  was  super- 
intendent of  the  Fifth  Exhibition  in  Faneuil  Hall.  In  1850  he  was  elected 
a trustee,  served  three  years;  the  next  three  he  was  vice-president,  and  the 
three  following  was  president  of  this  Association.  Under  his  administration 
the  corner-stone  of  Mechanics’  Hall,  in  Bedford  Street,  was  laid,  on  which  oc- 
casion he  delivered  the  address.  In  October  of  the  same  year  he  delivered 
the  address  at  the  Triennial  Festival  at  Faneuil  Hall,  and  on  the  completion 
and  dedication  of  Mechanics’  Hall,  delivered  the  oration.  At  this  time  he 
gave  the  Association  the  valuable  chair  now  in  our  possession,  which  was 
made  from  the  oak  beams  taken  from  the  Franklin  homestead,  at  the  corner 
of  Hanover  and  Union  Streets.  He  was  one  of  the  projectors  of  the  Revere 
House  Association,  with  which  he  was  officially  connected  until  his  death. 
He  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  efficient  advocates  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  telegraphic  fire  alarm  and  the  steam  fire  engine  into  this 
city.  He  served  as  a member  of  the  State  Legislature,  and  for  three 
years  was  a member  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  and  one  year  its  chairman. 
In  1857  he  was  chairman  of  a special  committee  on  the  Free  City  Hospital. 
He  was  active  in  his  advocacy  of  the  bill  relating  to  the  Back  Bay  and  the  Pub- 
lic Garden,  for  which  service  he  was  presented  by  his  fellow-citizens  with  a 
bronze  statue  of  Daniel  Webster,  and  which  he,  at  his  death,  bequeathed  to 
the  Public  Library.  He  was  a member  the  Webster  Historical  Society. 
For  some  years  he  served  as  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Mt.  Hope  Cemetery,  and  resigned  on  his  election  to  the  office  of  Mayor  of 
Boston,  in  1860,  in  which  capacity  he  served  two  years.  It  was  during  his 
administration  that  he  laid  the  corner-stone  of  the  present  City  Hall.  In 
1868  was  elected  a Water  Commissioner,  and  in  1871  a Commissioner  for 
Charlestown  Bridge.  Although  Mr.  Wightman  in  his  early  life  did  not  have 
the  advantage  of  a collegiate  education,  yet  his  studious  and  industrious 
habits  through  life,  with  some  special  reading,  enabh.d  him  to  practise  as  an 
attorney,  and  in  1871  he  began  practice  at  an  age  when  most  men  would  have 
preferred  to  retire  from  active  labor.  In  1877  he  was  chosen  chairman  of  the 
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Board  of  Kegistrars  of  Voters  for  the  city  of  Boston,  which  position  he  held 
at  the  time  of  his  decease.  The  simple  enumeration  of  the  many  official 
positions  filled  by  Mr.  Wightman  during  his  long  and  exceptionally  active 
career,  covering  as  it  does  more  ground  than  we  have  usually  given  to  these 
notices,  precludes  any  extended  comments  upon  the  many  details  of  his 
labors.  In  justice  to  him  and  to  ourselves,  however,  we  must  add  to  this 
long  list  of  honorable  stations  filled  by  him,  with  a devotion  to  the  interests 
of  his  fellow-citizens  which  none  will  question,  our  tribute  of  respect  for  his 
sterling  personal  qualities,  his  gentleness,  bis  courtesy,  his  integrity,  his 
fidelity  to  every  trust,  his  unselfish  devotion  to  duty  in  the  consideration  of 
the  manifold  and  complicated  questions  upon  which  during  his  long  public 
life  he  was  called  to  pass  judgment.  In  the  hive  of  our  American  industry, 
he  was  no  drone.  While  others  might  weary  of  prolonged  active  official 
labor,  so  often  unrequited  and  unappreciated  by  the  public,  and  seek  the 
ease  and  rest  of  private  life,  he  was  to  the  last  ready  and  willing  to  give  of 
his  ability,  to  promote  the  general  welfare.  In  the  clashing  of  opinions,  in 
the  turmoil  of  our  activities,  the  weakness  of  humau  nature  may  prevent  for 
a time  a full  recognition  of  the  merits  of  genuine  benefactors,  but  it  needs 
only  the  purifying  influences  of  time  to  show  each  true  helper  in  the  true 
light,  and  as  the  years  pass  by  we  may  well  believe  that  but  few  will  grow 
more  steadily  in  public  regard,  as  one  of  the  indispensable  men  of  his  time 
and  city,  than  our  honored  ex-president,  Joseph  M.  Wightman. 

At  a meeting  of  oux‘  Board  of  Government,  the  following  tribute  to  his  memory  was  offered  by 
Mr.  Lincoln,  and  unanimously  adopted : — 

Resolved,  That  the  Government  of  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  Association  has 
heard  with  deep  regret  the  intelligence  of  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Joseph  M.  Wightman,  an 
ex-president  of  this  Association,  a member  for  forty-three  years,  an  associate  actively  interested 
in  its  welfare,  which  he  often  exhibited  by  laborious  and  efficient  services  jn  its  behalf. 

Resolved , That  while  we  especially  remember  the  fidelity  with  which  he  discharged  the  several 
official  positions  to  which  he  was  called  in  our  own  body,  we  cannot  forget  his  interest  in  public 
affairs  and  municipal  concerns,  and  his  zeal  in  many  measures  having  for  their  object  the 
improvement  of  the  community  in  which  his  life  was  passed. 

We  would  hear  testimony  to  his  intellectual  and  scientific  attainments;  to  his  enthusiastic  and  • 
genial  temperament;  and  to  the  possession  of  those  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  which  endeared 
him  to  his  friends  and  rendered  him  a useful  man  and  good  citizen. 

Voted,  That  the  Secretary  be  requested  to  enter  upon  the  records  the  above 
resolutions,  and  transmit  a copy  of  the  same  to  the  widow  and  family  of  our 
late  associate,  with  the  expression  of  our  sympathy  in  the  affliction  they  have 
been  called  upon  to  meet  by  this  event  of  Divine  Providence. 

Amos  W.  Stetson  was  born  in  Braintree  in  1802.  When  young  he  com- 
menced to  learn  the  trade  of  boot-makiug,  but  his  health  suffering  from  the 
confinement,  he  entered  a store  in  which  eventually  he  became  a partner  with 
his  father  and  brother  Caleb.  Later  he  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  boots. 
He  afterward  was  in  the  coal  business  for  some  years.  He  was  especially 
fond  of  fruits  and  flowers,  which  he  cultivated  with  marked  success,  fre- 
quently exhibiting  rare  specimens  at  the  shows  of  the  Massachusetts  Horti- 
cultural Society,  for  which  he  received  the  society's  rewards.  He  was  also 
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a great  favorite  with  children,  of  whom  he  was  very  fond.  He  was  a man  of 
delicate  physical  organization,  of  refined  tastes,  and  a lover  of  music.  He 
was  upright  and  conscientious  in  his  dealings,  and  respected  by  all  who  knew 
him  for  his  sterling  integrity.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1837,  being 
admitted  as  a boot-maker,  and  was  a life  member.  He  was  in  feeble  health 
for  several  years,  awaiting  the  summons  with  serene  patience,  and  died  on 
the  13th  of  February,  1885,  in  the  house  which  he  had  built  more  than  half  a 
century  before.  He  was  82  years  of  age,  and  left  a widow  and  five  children. 

Josiah  E.  Hayden  was  born  in  Portland,  Me.,  in  1809  When  quite  young 
his  father  removed  to  Boston,  and  the  son  received  his  education  in  the 
schools  of  this  city,  graduating  at  the  English  High  in  1821.  His  interest 
iu  his  school  associations  was  strong,  and  the  meetings  of  the  “old  school- 
boys” always  interested  him  greatly.  His  father  was  a boot-maker,  and  the 
son  learned  the  same  trade,  which  he  followed  for  some  years.  In  1845  he 
entered  the  Massachusetts  Bank  as  messenger,  the  duties  of  which  position 
he  faithfully  performed  for  a period  of  forty  years,  or  until  his  death.  He 
joined  our  Association  in  1838  as  a boot-maker,  and  he  was  a life  member. 
Scrupulously  honest  and  punctilious  in  all  his  dealings,  methodical  in  his 
habits,  interested  in  every  movement  to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity, a true  and  devoted  friend  and  neighbor,  he  won  the  respect  and 
esteem  of  his  fellow-citizens  and  men  of  business  with  whom  he  was  asso- 
ciated. He  resided  in  the  town  of  Waltham  for  twenty  years,  but  for  sev- 
eral years  past  had  lived  at  West  Medford.  He  was  a valued  member  of  the 
Unitarian  denomination,  and  a constant  attendant  at  their  meetings.  He 
died  of  apoplexy,  Feb.  27,  aged  seventy-five,  and  was  buried  in  Oak  Grove 
Cemetery  in  Medford.  He  leaves  a widow  and  two  daughters. 

William  Marshall  was  born  in  Boston  in  1812,  was  educated  in  our  public 
schools,  and  learned  the  carpenter’s  trade, which  he  followed  through  life.  He 
was  a resident  of  Carver  Street  for  more  than  half  a century,  where  he  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  original  landmarks.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1857, 
being  admitted  as  a carpenter.  He  served  on  the  Committee  of  Relief  for 
the  years  1870,  1871,  and  1872.  He  was  a man  of  retiring  disposition,  devoted 
to  his  calling,  content  to  do  his  duty  in  his  own  quiet  way,  never  seeking 
public  favor  or  office.  Of- the  strictest  integrity,  he  was  conscientious  in  all 
his  dealings,  and  a generous,  noble-hearted  man.  His  recollections  of  the 
past  generation  were  vivid,  and  his  reminiscences  always  interesting.  He 
died  March  4,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three  years,  leaving  a widow  and  five 
children. 

John  Cowdin  was  born  in  the  town  of  Jamaica,  in  the  State  of  Vermont, 
in  the  year  1809.  In  his  youth  he  worked  on  a farm  in  his  native  town, 
which  he  left  when  about  twenty-one  years  old,  and  came  to  Boston.  Here  he 
earlv  commenced  the  business  of  sawing  soapstone,  which  he  did  much  to 
develop,  adding  also  the  business  of  sawing  freestone  for  building  purposes. 
While  thus  engaged  he  contracted  for  the  building  of  the  freestone  church  edi- 
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flee  on  the  corner  of  Bedford  and  Chauncy  Streets,  since  converted  into  busi- 
ness purposes  He  was  the  first  to  import  Italian  marble  for  the  trade,  and 
has  been  called  the  father  of  the  marble  business  of  Boston.  He  joined  our 
Association  as  a soapstone  manufacturer  in  1837 ; was  a lift*  member,  aud 
served  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  the  years  1851,  1852,  and  1853.  He  also 
represented  the  city  in  the  lower  house  of  the  General  Court.  He  was 
known  as  a cautious,  conservative  man,  whose  business  judgment  was  seldom 
at  fault.  During  the  later  years  of  his  life  he  had  mostly  retired  from  active 
participation  in  business,  but  was  considerably  interested  in  real  estate,  and 
was  a director  of  the  Bank  of  the  Commonwealth.  Among  his  acquaint- 
ance he  was  known  as  a mau  of  a social  temperament,  and  possessed  of  a 
vein  of  quiet  humor.  His  word  was  as  good  as  his  bond,  and  his  integrity 
was  undoubted.  Two  of  his  brothers,  Col.  Robert  Cowdin,  at  one  time  con- 
spicuous in  military  affairs,  and  Eliot  C.  Cowdin,  of  New  York,  are  well 
known  to  the  older  members  of  our  Association  His  wife  and  children  pre- 
ceded him  by  several  years,  and  he  died  on  the  10th  of  March,  aged  seventy- 
six  years. 

Charles  A.  Sweet  was  a native  of  Ipswich,  in  this  State,  where  he  was 
born  in  1813.  When  young  he  learned  the  trade  of  a carriage-maker, 
but  oncoming  to  Boston  entered  the  banking  house  of  Gilbert  & Co.,  where 
he  became  proficient  in  the  business  of  finance.  In  1851  he  became  a part- 
ner in  the  firm  of  Brewster,  Sweet  & Co.,  which  was  afterwards  widely  known 
as  one  of  the  most  prominent  houses  engaged  in  placing  the  government  loan 
during  the  Rebellion.  Mr.  Sweet  was  regarded  as  a sagacious,  clear-headed 
financier,  and  his  judgment  was  often  sought  by  moneyed  men  seeking  safe 
lines  for  investment.  In  1874  he  established  the  banking  house  of  Charles 
A.  Sweet  & Co.,  which  was  dissolved  in  1881,  when  be  finally  retired  from 
business.  He  was  admitted  to  our  Association  as  a chaise-maker,  in  1839, 
and  was  a life  member.  He  died  of  pneumonia  at  his  home  in  Auburndale, 
May  7,  aged  seventy-two  years,  leaving  a widow  and  four  children. 

Henry  W.  Wightman  was  the  son  of  our  late  ex-president,  Joseph  M. 
Wightman;  was  born  in  this  city,  and  received  his  education  in  our  public 
schools.  After  graduation  he  entered  his  father’s  establishment,  and  learned 
the  business  of  manufacturing  philosophical  instruments.  He  was  possessed 
of  inventive  genius,  and  being  inclined  to  engineering  studies,  he  became 
connected  with  the  City  Engineer’s  Department  under  Mr.  Chesbrough. 
When  Mr.  Davis  was  made  the  chief,  Mr.  Wightman  became  his  principal 
assistant;  and  in  1880,  on  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Davis,  he  succeeded  to  that 
position,  which  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  decease.  Mr.  Wightman  was 
prominently  identified  with  all  the  large  engineering  works  undertaken  by 
this  city  for  years  past,  including  such  enterprises  as  the  improved  sewerage 
system,  the  Sudbury  River  aqueduct,  the  Charles  River  Bridge,  and  others. 
His  judgment,  skill,  and  practical  ability  were  conspicuously  displayed  in  all 
his  works,  and  won  for  him  a national  reputation.  He  was  a leading  member 
of  the  American  Society  of  Engineers.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1881, 
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being  admitted  as  a civil  engineer.  He  was  possessed  of  a genial  tempera- 
ment, and  in  social  life  was  very  popular.  His  health  becoming  impaired, 
he  made  a trip  to  the  Southern  States  for  rest  and  recuperation ; but  on  his 
return  was  attacked  with  pneumonia,  of  which  he  died  at  his  mother’s  resi- 
dence in  this  city  on  the  4th  of  April,  less  than  three  months  after  the  death 
of  his  honored  father.  He  was  forty -five  3 ears  of  age,  and  unmarried. 


Alfred  A.  Mudge  was  born  in  this  city,  being  a son  of  our  former  mem- 
ber, Alfred  Mudge,  a well-known  master  printer.  He  was  educated  in  the 
Boston  schools,  and  after  graduating,  learned  the  printer's  trade  in  his 
father's  office.  He  then  made  a voyage  around  the  world  as  a sailor,  but  on 
his  return  again  entered  the  office,  becoming  in  time  junior  partner,  and  at 
his  father’s  death,  the  senior  in  this  long-established  concern.  He  joined  our 
Association  in  1860  as  a printer,  and  was  a life  member.  He  was  a member 
of  Columbian  Lodge  of  Masons,  and  Suffolk  Lodge  of  Odd  Fellows,  the  An- 
cient and  Honorable  Artillery  Company,  and  various  other  organizations,  in 
all  of  which  he  took  a leading  part,  and  was  everywhere  recognized  as  a man 
of  unquestioned  ability.  He  died'on  the  7th  of  April,  at  the  age  of  fifty-two 
years,  leaving  a widow  and  three  sons  and  two  daughters. 

Charles  W.  Slack.  — The  occasion  has  but  seldom  arisen  in  the  history  of 
our  organization  to  put  on  record  the  principal  facts  in  the  life  of  a member 
whose  words  and  acts  have  been  more  closely  interwoven  with  our  interests 
than  those  of  Mr.  Slack.  While  not  old  in  years  as  the  world  counts  age  in 
man,  his  life  had  been  so  full  of  activities  in  which  the  public  had  an  interest 
that  his  name  was  well  and  widely  known.  While  yet  a boy  iD  years,  he  was 
a man  in  thought  and  deed ; and  to  whatever  cause  he  gave  his  hand,  he 
gave  it  in  no  uncertain  or  stinted  way  or  measure.  He  was  a “ Boston  boy,” 
in  the  full  sense,  proud  of  its  history,  and  closely  bound  to  and  identified 
with  its  interests  and  its  people ; but  his  sympathies,  like  his  influence,  outran 
all  local  boundary  lines,  and  in  his  own  energetic,  enthusiastic  way  he  sought 
to  benefit  and  raise  to  a higher  level  the  men  of  all  localities  and  all  national- 
ities. He  was  born  in  this  city  in  the  year  1826.  With  so  many  other 
“ boys  ” who  as  men  have  left  and  are  leaving  their  imprint  ou  their  time, 
he  graduated  from  the  Eliot  School.  He  became  a printer.  From  the  first 
he  was  deeply  interested  in  the  Mechanic  Apprentices’  Library  Association, 
of  which  he  was  twice  president.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1865,  being 
admitted  as  a printer,  and  was  a life  member.  In  1873  he  was  elected  on  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  serving  as  such  three  years ; the  succeeding  three 
years  he  was  vice-president,  and  president  for  the  years  1879,  1880,  and  1881. 
In  all  these  years  of  continuous  service  he  gave  to  this  Association  the  most 
earnest  efforts  of  his  enthusiastic  nature.  Industrious,  tireless,  with  a clear 
and  positive  conviction  in  regard  to  the  policy  to  pursue,  he  communicated 
to  othersvsomewhat  of  his  own  enthusiasm,  and  by  the  force  of  his  logic  and 
the  power  of  his  statement  often  carried  his  measures  over  all  opposition. 
In  the  days  immediately  following  the  decease  of  any  man  of  positive  con- 
victions and  force  of  character,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  a critically 
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just  estimate  can  be  recorded.  Such  natures  necessarily  provoke  antago- 
nisms which  may  require  time  to  allay.  But  in  this  instance  it  may  be  said 
with  truth  that  none  have  ever  called  in  question  his  devotedness  and  his 
unselfishness  in  all  the  multitude  of  questions  which  presented  themselves 
for  consideration  during  his  connection  with  the  affairs  of  our  Association. 
He  saw  clearly,  the  moment  he  entered  our  board  of  government,  that  it  was 
not  only  desirable  but  in  his  view  indispensable  that  our  Association  should 
possess  a building  of  its  own  sufficiently  capacious  to  accommodate  its  exhi- 
bitions, not  for  the  present  only  but  for  years  to  come.  He  realized  the 
obstacles  to  be  overcome  to  bring  about  this  desirable  consummation.  To 
remove  all  impediments,  and  to  make  his  ideal  an  accomplished  fact,  was 
the  single  end  he  held  in  view  until  this  building  was  completed.  Whether 
his  enthusiastic  estimate  of  the  possibilities  of  this  structure  shall  eventua'ly 
prove  wholly  sound  can  well  be  left  for  the  future  to  decide.  The  addresses 
which  Mr.  Slack  delivered  on  various  occasions  before  this  and  other  organ- 
izations were  such  as  to  call  forth  the  highest  praise  for  their  sound,  practical, 
common-sense  ideas,  as  well  as  for  the  clear  and  interesting  manner  in  which 
they  were  delivered.  He  was  one  of  the  ybungest  of  that  band  of  advanced 
political  thinkers  who  exerted  such  a powerful  influence  on  public  opinion 
nearly  a generation  ago.  He  was  closely  associated  with  Sumner,  and  Wil- 
son, and  Andrew,  and  others  whose  name  and  fame  have  become  a national 
legacy.  Being  gifted  with  unusual  fluency  of  speech,  and  fearless  in  the 
expression  of  his  opinions,  his  services  were  sought  in  all  directions  in  car- 
rying forward  the  great  agitations.  Into  this  discussion  he  put  the  whole 
force  of  his  earnest  nature ; and  when  the  abolition  of  slavery  became  an 
accomplished  fact,  he  gave  his  efforts  still  to  lift  to  higher  levels  the  race  so 
suddenly  enfranchised. 

As  the  editor  of  the  Commonwealth , he  constantly  gave  voice  to  the  best 
sentiments  which  have  been  uttered  in  defence  of  the  right  and  in  condemna- 
tion of  the  wrong.  He  was  active  in  municipal  affairs,  serving  as  alderman 
two  years,  one  of  which  he  was  chairman  of  the  board.  He  served  as  assist- 
ant clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  was  a member  of  the  House  two 
years,  during  one  of  which  he  acted  as  Speaker  pro  tern.  For  three  years  he 
was  assistant  cashier  of  the  Boston  Custom  House.  In  1869  he  became  col- 
lector of  internal  revenue,  and  held  the  position  until  his  death.  In 
every  station  he  discharged  all  the  duties  pertaining  to  the  office  with  intelli- 
gence and  promptness,  winning  only  compliments  from  his  superior  officials, 
and  high  personal  regal’d  and  affection  from  his  subordinates.  He  was  con- 
nected with  the  Masonic  fraternity,  having  been  Master  of  Massachusetts 
Lodge,  Senior  Grand  Warden  and  Corresponding  Grand  Secretary  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Massachusetts,  which  last  position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  In  his  social  life  Mr.  Slack  was  a prime  favorite.  His  genial  manner, 
large  and  liberal  views,  apt  and  ready  command  of  language,  and  readiness  in 
debate,  made  his  society  welcome  at  all  gatherings  which  included  among  their 
exercises  the  “ feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul.”  He  was  one  of  the  early 
supporters  of  Theodore  Parker,  and  in  the  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  Twenty- 
eighth  Congregational  Society,  and  the  building  known  as  the  Parker  Memo- 
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rial,  lie  was  singularly  conspicuous,  industrious,  and  efficient  To  most  of 
our  members  his  death  was,  no  doubt,  very  sudden  and  unexpected.  He  was 
confined  to  his  house  but  a few  days,  and  was  not  considered  in  imminent 
danger  until  a few  hours  before  his  decease.  He  died  of  typhoid  pneumouia, 
at  his  house  on  Columbus  Avenue,  on  Tuesday,  April  11,  at  the  age  of  sixty 
years.  He  leaves  a widow,  one  son,  and  one  married  daughter.  At  a special 
meeting  of  our  Board  of  Government,  the  following  was  submitted  by  a 
committee  appointed  for  that  purpose,  and  unanimously  adopted  : — 

Assembled  at  the  call  of  the  President,  to  take  notice  of  the  decease  of  Hon.  Charles  W.  Slack, 
an  ex-president  of  the  Association,  the  Government  embraces  the  opportunity  to  place  upon  its 
records  an  expression  of  the  loss  which  this  Association  and  the  community  have  sustained 
by  this  sudden  and  sad  event  of  Divine  Providence.  Among  the  many  persons  who  have  been 
enrolled  on  the  list  of  members  of  the  Association  since  its  early  formation,  there  have 
been  but  few  more  actively  interested  id  its  welfare,  or  more  willing  by  industrious  labor  or 
personal  sacrifice  to  expend  their  energies  in  its  behalf.  A native  of  this  city,  proud  of  its  insti- 
tutions, and  especially  fonci  of  the  past  history  and  renown  of  our  own  organization,  his  official 
administration  of  its  affairs  was  inspired  by  a laudable  ambition  to  secure  still  further  its  advance- 
ment and  prosperity ; a ready  and  eloquent  speaker  on  the  floor,  an  efficient  presiding  officer  in 
the  chair,  enthusiastic  and  ardent  in  temperament,  courteous  in  manners,  hearty  in  his  friendships, 
full  of  intelligence  of  men  and  affairs,  active  in  philanthropic  measures,  and  of  large  public  spirit, 
his  departure  from  us  in  the  prime  vigor  of  manhood  is  a oalamnity  which  we  sincerely  deplore; 
and  it  is  hereby 

Voted , That  the  Secretary  be  requested  to  transmit  to  the  widow  and  family  of  Mr.  Slack  our 
sympathy  and  condolence  in  this  affliction,  with  the  assurance  that  the  memory  of  their  relative 
and  our  friend  will  be  tenderly  cherished  by  his  sorrowing  associates. 

Voted,  As  a token  of  respect  to  the  deceased,  the  Government  as  a body  attend  the  funeral 
to-morrow  afternoon,  and  that  the  ex-presidents  of  the  Association  be  invited  to  accompany  us  on 
the  occasion. 

Voted,  That  Mr.  Joseph  F.  Paul,  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Mr.  Slack  in  the  presidency, 
be  requested  to  act  as  one  of  the  pall-bearers,  as  the  representative  of  the  Association. 

Warren  Lincoln  was  a native  of  the  town  of  Hinghara,  in  this  State,  but 
came  to  Boston  when  he  was  a boy,  and  served  an  apprenticeship  in  the  bus- 
iness of  making  picture  and  looking  glass  frames.  In  his  prime  he  was  re- 
garded by  good  judges  as  one  of  the  very  best  workmen  in  his  line.  His  store  on 
Washington  Street  will  be  remembered  by  some  of  our  older  members  as  one 
of  the  leading  establishments  of  its  class  in  this  city  for  many  years.  His 
judgment  in  regard  to  pictures  was  held  as  an  authority,  aud  he  was  a liberal 
patron  of  local  artists.  He  resided  at  that  period  at  the  North  End,  in 
which  he  always  took  a lively  interest,  as  well  as  in  everything  pertaining  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  city.  He  retired  from  business  some  years  since, 
and  has  lived  in  comparative  quiet  and  seclusion  at  the  South  End  since  that 
time.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1833,  as  a gilder;  was  a life  member,  and 
one  of  our  oldest  members  in  years  as  in  length  of  membership.  He  was  a 
man  of  marked  social  characteristics,  very  gentlemanly  in  his  deportment 
and  bearing.  He  died  on  the  13th  of  April  at  the  age  of  eighty-three  years, 
leaving  three  daughters,  his  wife  having  died  about  two  years  ago. 

John  Avery  Richards  was  born  in  Roxbury,  Mass.,  in  1823,  and  was  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools  of  that  city.  When  young  he  was  apprenticed  to 
our  late  ex  president,  Joseph  M.  Wightman,  of  whom  he  learned  the  trade  of 
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manufacturer  of  philosophical  instruments.  When  twenty-five  years  of  age 
he  became  water  registrar  for  the  city  of  Boston,  being  the  first  person 
appointed  to  that  position,  and  which  he  held  seven  years.  He  also  served 
for  a brief  period  on  the  Water  Board.  He  was  one  of  the  principal 
assessors  of  this  city  for  several  years.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1864, 
being  admitted  as  an  engineer.  He  was  a life  member,  and  served  on  the 
Board  of  Trustees  for  the  years  1874,  1875,  and  1876.  In  early  life  he  was  con- 
nected with  the  military  service,  holding  the  commission  of  lieutenant 
of  the  New  England  Guards.  He  was  afterwards  a member  of  the  Independent 
Corps  of  Cadets.  In  1863  he  became  connected  with  the  Bay  State  Iron 
Company,  with  whom  he  remained  to  the  ti  ne  of  his  death,  being  for 
several  years  the  treasurer  of  that  company.  As  an  acquaintance  and  com- 
panion he  was  a great  favorite,  beicg  genial,  unaffected,  and  well  informed. 
In  business  he  was  regarded  as  a man  of  sterling  ability,  thoroughly  honest 
and  upright,  in  whose  composition  there  was  no  trace  of  deceit  or  double 
dealing.  He  was  loyal  to  his  friends,  and  true  to  his  convictions  of  duty, 
and  in  every  station  exemplified  qualities  and  capacities  which  won  for  him 
the  affectionate  regard  of  all  with  whom  he  was  associated.  After  a long 
and  painful  illness,  which  he  bore  with  marked  fortitude,  he  died  on  the  20th 
of  April,  leaving  a widow  and  two  daughters.  His  funeral  was  attended  by 
the  Rev.  Brooke  Herford,  and  his  remains  are  interred  in  Forest  Hills 
Cemetery. 

Thomas  H.  Burgess  was  born  in  the  town  of  Kingston,  Mass.,  in  1829. 
At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  came  to  Boston  to  learn  the  painter’s  trade  of  his 
brother,  Charles  S.  Burgess,  formerly  a member  of  this  Association.  Com- 
pleting his  trade,  he  shipped  on  a whaling  voyage,  and  was  absent  about 
three  years.  He  then  resumed  his  trade,  which  as  journeyman  and  master  he 
followed  through  life.  As  a painter  he  was  highly  regarded  by  his  customers 
and  associates,  by  whom  he  was  considered  a skilful  and  reliable  mechanic. 
He  joined  our  Association  in  1872,  being  admitted  as  a painter.  He  was 
prominent  in  the  Odd  Fellows'  organization,  and  was  an  active  member  of  the 
Church  of  the  Disciples.  He  was  deeply  interested  in  all  questions  affecting 
the  welfare  of  the  community,  and  was  fearless  in  the  expression  of  his 
opinions.  In  his  domestic  and  social  life  he  exemplified  those  virtues  which 
are  the  pride  of  our  civilization,  and  by  his  acquaintance  was  highly  esteemed 
for  his  uprightness  and  integrity.  He  died  April  22,  of  heart  disease,  at  the 
age  of  fifty-five,  leaving  a widow  and  five  children. 

William  Morse  was  born  in  the  town  of  Aina,  Me.,  in  1821.  He  learned 
the  trade  of  carpenter,  and  came  to  this  State  about  forty  years  ago,  settling 
in  Roxbury,  where  he  resided  until  his  death,  and  where  for  many  years  he 
was  known  as  one  of  the  prominent  and  successful  builders.  He  was  for- 
merly connected  with  the  old  Roxbury  Fire  Department,  being  a member  of 
the  then  famous  “ Torrent,  No.  6.”  He  was  a member  of  the  Roxbury  Com- 
mon Council  four  years,  and  alderman  one  year.  After  annexation  he 
represented  his  ward  in  the  Boston  Common  Council  three  years,  and  was 
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one  year  a member  of  the  General  Court.  He  joined  our  Association  as  a 
carpenter  in  1879.  He  died  of  heart  disease,  April  30,  aged  sixty-four  years, 
leaving  a widow  and  one  daughter. 

Peter  C.  Jones  was  born  in  Charlestown,  Mass.,  in  1808.  When  a boy  he 
was  apprenticed  to  a paper  dealer  in  Dock  Square,  of  whom  he  learned  the 
details  of  the  business.  He  soon  after  engaged  in  business  on  his  own 
account,  and  either  alone  or  in  company  followed  that  branch  of  trade  and 
manufacture  for  forty  years.  He  was  for  many  years  a member  of  the  old 
Boston  Volunteer  Fire  Department,  and  served  on  the  Board  of  Engineers 
under  Capt.  Barnicoat.  He  was  well  known  in  Masonic  bodies,  being  the 
oldest  member  and  Past  Master  of  Columbian  Lodge.  He  was  Past  High 
Priest  of  St.  Andrew’s  Chapter,  had  held  high  position  in  Boston  Command- 
ery;  was  a charter  member  of  St.  Bernard  Encampment,  and  was  a Pa-t 
Senior  Warden  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Massachusetts.  He  joined  our 
Association  in  1833,  being  admitted  as  a paper  manufacturer,  and  was  a 
life  member.  He  served  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  the  years  1849  and 
1850. 

Mr.  Jones  was  regarded  by  his  business  acquaintance  as  an  upright  and  saga- 
cious man ; and  his  genial  disposition  made  him  a general  favorite.  He  died 
of  pneumonia  at  his  residence  in  Newton,  on  the  23d  of  May,  aged  seventy- 
seven  years,  leaving  eight  children,  his  wife  having  died  several  years  since. 

Newell  Harding  was  born  in  Boston  in  1834,  being  a son  of  our  former 
member  of  the  same  name.  He  was  educated  in  the  Boston  schools,  and  in 
due  time  learned  the  trade  of  silversmith  of  his  father,  with  whom  he  became 
associated  in  business,  forming  the  well-known  firm  of  Newell  Harding  & Co., 
whose  name  stamped  on  silverware  is  widely  known  and  regarded  as  a suffi- 
cient guarantee  of  its  standard  quality  and  value.  He  was  known  by  his 
associates  as  a scrupulously  honest  and  upright  man  of  business.  He  was 
an  active  member  of  the  old  Boston  Fire  Department,  and  was  also  a mem- 
ber of  the  Boston  City  Guards.  He  was  admitted  a member  of  our  Asso- 
ciation in  1871,  as  a silversmith.  He  died  of  Bright’s  disease  on  the  22d 
of  May,  aged  fifty-one  years,  after  a sickness  of  nearly  a year,  leaving  a 
widow. 

Isaac  Easterbrook  was  born  in  the  town  of  Hingham  in  the  year  1821. 
At  the  early  age  of  thirteen  he  was  apprenticed  to  an  uncle  to  learn  the  car- 
penter’s trade,  and  served  in  that  capacity  eight  years,  becoming  in  this  time 
and  way  a thoroughly  trained  mechanic,  a custom  unfortunately  now  fallen 
into  disuse,  but  which  this  and  succeeding  generations  would  do  well  to  imi- 
tate in  the  early  training  of  their  sons.  After  attaining  his  majority,  he 
commenced  work  on  his  own  account,  which  was  largely  a jobbing  business; 
but  he  at  times  also  erected  several  fine  residences  and  mercantile  buildings. 
Throughout  his  long  career  he  maintained  an  unblemished  reputation  as  a 
thorough^  upright,  reliable  man  and  skilful  workman.  He  joined  our  Asso- 
ciation in  1858,  being  admitted  as  a carpenter,  and  was  a life  member.  He 
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served  on  the  Committee  of  Relief  in  the  years  1875,  1876,  and  1877.  In  his 
domestic  and  social  relations  he  was  known  as  a man  of  exceptionally  floe 
and  elevated  character,  generous  and  self-sacrificing;  ready  to  give  of  his 
time  and  strength  to  assist  others,  even  at  the  expense  of  his  own  constitu- 
tion, which  was  not  vigorous.  For  some  years  he  was  the  subject  of  serious 
and  chronic  troubles,  and  which  his  temperate  and  regular  habits  alone 
enabled  him  to  withstand.  He  died  of  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs,  June  6,  at 
the  age  of  sixty-four  years,  leaving  a widow,  and  one  son,  now  filling  an  hon- 
orable official  position  in  a neighboring  State. 

George  K.  Snow  was  a Cape  Cod  boy,  having  been  born  in  Orleans  in 
1826.  When  five  years  of  age  his  parents  removed  to  Boston,  where  young 
Snow  attended  the  Eliot  School.  Mr.  Snow’s  business  career  commenced 
when  he  was  about  twenty-three  years  old,  when  he  originated  the  “Path- 
finder,” a publication  which  soon  became  a public  necessity.  He  was  also 
the  first  publisher  of  the  humorous  paper  called  The  Carpet  Bag,  iu  the  con- 
duct of  which  he  was  associated  with  some  of  the  best  known  American 
humorists.  He  afterward  turned  his  attention  to  the  invention  of  machinery 
for  folding  newspapers  and  other  printed  matter,  with  marked  success.  He 
also  invented  machinery  for  manufacturing  paper  collars.  His  inventions 
were  of  great  importance  in  their  special  lines,  and  proved  a source  of  much 
profit  to  Mr.  Snow  and  his  business  associates.  He  was  one  of  the  projectors  of 
the  Reversible  Collar  Company,  of  which  he  was  president  and  principal  man- 
ager. For  thirty  years  he  resided  in  Watertown,  in  which  town  he  was  prom- 
inent and  efficient  in  all  that  pertained  to  the  best  interests  of  the  community, 
taking  a leading  part  in  Phillips  Church,  the  Public  Library,  and  other  benefi- 
cent movements,  including  the  introduction  of  water  into  the  town.  He  was 
a director  of  the  Union  Market  National  Bank,  and  a trustee  of  the  savings 
bank.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1874,  as  a manufacturer  of  paper  col- 
lars. He  was  elected  a trustee  in  1884,  and  was  re-elected  at  our  last 
annual  meeting.  He  was  a subscriber  to  our  Members’  Loan  for  .$500.  In 
business  Mr.  Snow  was  regarded  as  a man  of  great  promptness  and 
vigor,  reliable  and  trustworthy,  of  excellent  judgment  and  strong  common- 
sense. 

In  his  domestic  and  social  relations  he  was  singularly  fortunate  and  happy, 
and  he  carried  with  him  a fund  of  buoyant  good-humor  that  endeared  him  to 
all  who  associated  with  him  on  terms  of  intimacy.  The  manner  of  his  death 
was  marked  by  features  of  uncommon  sadness.  On  the  afternoon  of  Aug.  3, 
he  took  the  cars  for  his  seashore  summer  home,  doubtless  filled  with  pleasing 
anticipations  of  the  cordial  welcome  that  awaited  him.  On  landing  at  Glou- 
cester, he  went  to  the  beach  for  a bath,  before  proceeding  to  his  residence, 
when  he  was  discovered  to  be  in  trouble  from  some  cause  not  certainly 
known,  but  before  help  could  reach  him  he  had  drowned.  His  body  was  con- 
veyed to  Watertown,  where  the  funeral  services  were  held  iu  Phillips  Church, 
which  was  filled  with  his  neighbors,  towns-people,  and  business  friends,  who 
had  gathered  to  testify  their  appreciation  of  his  many  excellent  traits  of 
character  and  great  usefulness  in  the  community  in  which  he  was  so  well 
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known.  His  funeral  was  attended  by  a large  delegation  of  the  Board  of 
Government,  and  at  its  close  they  followed  the  remains  to  their  final  resting- 
place  in  Mount  Auburn  Cemetery.  The  following  preamble  and  resolutions 
were  offered  by  Hon.  Frederic  W.  Lincoln,  and  unanimously  passed  at  a meet- 
ing of  the  Board  of  Government : — 

The  Government  of  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  Association  are  painfully  re- 
minded of  the  uncertainty  of  life  by  the  sad  event  which  has  taken  from  our  midst  our  beloved 
associate  and  friend,  Mr.  George  K.  Snow,  for  years  one  of  our  most  active  and  influential  mem- 
bers and  at  the  time  of  his  decease  serving  on  its  hoard  of  management. 

Resolved,  That  in  Mr.  Snow’s  career  were  exemplified  the  qualities  which  make  the  successful 
man  of  affairs  and  the  good  citizen;  intelligent  and  efficient,  he  was  often  called  to  official  trusts, 
which  he  administered  with  unfaltering  loyalty,  possessing  a public  spirit  which  exhibited  itself 
in  actual  deeds,  and  gifted  with  a temperament  and  social  disposition  which  rendered  him  a pleas- 
ant companion,  his  Budden  departure  from  the  activities  of  earth  will  make  his  death  a personal 
grief  in  the  many  institutions  with  which  he  was  connected. 

Resolved,  As  a testimony  of  respect  to  his  memory,  the  foregoing  preamble  and  resolve  be 
entered  upon  our  records,  and  a copy  of  the  same  be  sent  to  his  family,  with  the  sincere  sympa- 
thies of  the  members  of  this  board  in  the  affliction  which  they  have  been  called  to  sustain  by  his 
decease.' 

William  L.  Barrus  was  born  in  Warren,  R.  I.,  in  1829.  When  a child 
his  father  removed  to  Providence,  where  young  Barrus  was  educated.  After 
learning  the  painter's  trade  he  came  to  Boston,  where  he  resided  until  his 
death.  He  occupied  the  same  shop  on  Leverett  Street  in  his  business  for 
more  than  a third  of  a century.  He  served  in  Company  A,  Twelfth  Regiment 
Massachusetts  Volunteers,  during  the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  and  was  severely 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Culpepper.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1870, 
being  admitted  as  a painter.  He  was  universally  regarded  as  a good  mechanic 
and  an  industrious,  prudent,  painstaking  man,  of  generous  impulses,  given 
to  hospitality,  and  ready  to  assist  those  needing  his  aid.  While  modestly  re- 
fraining from  any  public  expression  of  his  opinions,  he  never  hesitated  to 
uphold  the  right  and  to  denounce  the  wrong,  when  occasion  demanded. 
As  a member  of  the  Christian  church,  he  showed  by  his  daily  walk  and  con- 
versation the  strength  and  sincerity  of  his  profession.  He  died  Aug.  31, 
at  the  age  of  fifty-six  years,  leaving  a widow  and  four  children. 

Thomas  A.  Eames  was  born  in  Waterville,  Me.,  in  the  year  1836.  When  a 
young  man  he  came  to  Massachusetts,  and  engaged  in  bridge  building,  a por- 
tion of  the  time  in  the  employ  of  the  Fitchburg  Railroad  Company,  by  -whom 
he  was  regarded  as  a faithful  and  intelligent  workman.  Later  he  engaged  in 
pile  driving,  which  business  he  followed  during  life.  Among  the  notable  jobs 
which  he  performed  in  this  line  was  the  driving  of  the  piles  for  the  building 
in  which  we  are  assembled.  In  1873  he  removed  his  residence  to  Medford, 
where  he  became  popular,  and  served  on  the  Board  of  Selectmen  for  several 
years.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1881,  being  admitted  as  a pile  driver. 
He  was  well  known  among  the  building  fraternity  of  Boston  as  a reliable 
mechanic  and  a square-dealing  man.  He  died  on  the  9th  of  September,  at 
his  home  in  Medford,  aged  forty-nine  years,  leaving  a widow.  His  remains 
were  taken  to  his  native  town  for  interment. 
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Ons  Tufts  was  a Boston  boy,  his  father,  Otis  Tufts,  Sr.,  the  well-known 
inventor  and  elevator  manufacturer,  having  been  a member  of  this  Association 
for  nearly  forty  years.  He  was  born  in  1839,  and  this  city  has  always  been 
his  home.  Possessing  rare  inventive  and  mechanical  ability,  he  became 
associated  with  his  father  in  the  elevator  business,  and  continued  it  after  the 
death  of  the  latter,  until  compelled  by  prolonged  illness  to  relinquish  it. 
He  suffered  very  much  from  impaired  health,  being  confined  to  his  room  for 
some  years.  He  was  a man  of  a very  sensitive  and  retiring  disposition,  pos- 
sessed of  faculties  attuned  in  accord  with  the  purest  and  best  instincts  of 
human  nature.  He  was  endowed  with  unusual  intellectual  and  musical  gifts, 
aud  by  his  gentleness  and  simple,  true-hearted  manliness  made  for  himself  a 
place  in  the  affections  of  his  intimate  friends  which  will  ever  remain  a treasure 
of  memory.  In  all  questions  of  the  day  he  took  the  keenest  interest,  whether 
in  matters  of  science,  art,  or  politics,  and  believed  that  every  man  owed  his 
country  an  honest  debt,  that  only  a sound  understanding  of  its  laws  could 
repay.  In  the  struggles  which  it  was  his  fate  to  encounter,  he  displayed  a 
fortitude  and  heroism  that  paralleled  the  feats  on  many  a field  of  battle.  He 
was  always  thoughtful  of  others,  patient  and  unselfish  to  the  last,  and  has 
left  behind  him  the  unspotted  record  of  a manly,  virtuous  life ; and  the  cer- 
tainty that  no  one  can  fill  his  place  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  knew  and 
prized  him  for  his  individual  worth,  is  his  best  epitaph.  He  joined  our  Asso- 
ciation as  an  elevator  manufacturer  in  1875.  He  died  on  the  29th  of  Septem- 
ber, at  the  age  of  forty-six  years,  leaving  a widow. 


Albert  G.  Browne,  was  born  in  Salem,  Mass.,  in  the  year  1805,  and  was 
educated  in  the  schools  of  that  city.  He  early  learned  the  business  of  rope- 
making, and  for  a time  was  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cordage  in  Salem. 
Afterward  he  was  agent  of  the  Boston  Hemp  Company.  In  1852  he  was  elected 
a member  of  Gov.  Boutwell’s  council,  but  never  held  any  other  elective  office. 
During  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  he  was  appointed  a government  agent  to  take 
charge  of  confiscated  cotton,  in  which  capacity  he  was  instrumental  in  saving 
the  government  a large  amount  of  money.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1837, 
being  admitted  as  a rope  maker,  and  was  a life  member.  He  served  as  a 
trustee  in  the  years  1853,  1854,  and  1855. 

Mr.  Browne  was  among  the  most  advanced  thinkers  of  his  time,  and  num- 
bered among  his  personal  friends  and  associates  such  men  as  Garrison,  Sum- 
ner, Wilson,  and  Whittier,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  old  Lliberty 
party.  He  was  a man  of  pronounced  ideas,  firm  and  fearless  in  the  defence 
of  his  cherished  opinions,  while  tolerant  of  the  opinions  of  others.  As  a 
citizen  he  was  highly  esteemed  by  his  fellow-citizens  of  all  classes,  among 
whom  he  passed  a long  and  useful  life.  One  of  his  sons,  bearing  the  same 
name,  is  well  remembered  as  the  private  secretary  of  our  great  war  gov- 
ernor, John  A.  Andrew,  and  who  now  holds  a high  position  on  the  staff 
of  one  of  the  great  New  York  dailies.  After  a long  and  painful  sickness 
Mr.  Browne  died  at  his  home  in  Salem,  on  the  10th  of  October,  aged  eighty 
years. 


Curtis  Barnes  was  born  in  the  town  of  Hinghgm  in  the  year  1819,  and 
received  his  education  in  that  town.  Coming  to  Boston  when  young,  he 
learned  the  carpenter’s  trade,  which  he  followed  through  life.  He  early  went 
into  business  on  his  own  account,  and  was  well  known  to  the  people  of  this 
city  for  a generation  as  a skilful,  reliable  mechanic.  He  joined  our  Associa- 
tion in  1856  as  a carpenter,  and  was  a life  member.  For  many  years  he  resided 
at  East  Boston,  where  he  was  prominently  identified  with  the  interests  of  the 
Island  Ward.  He  died  of  pneumonia  on  the  7th  of  October,  aged  sixty-six 
years,  leaving  one  child. 

Edward  Lawrence  was  a native  of  Harvard,  Mass.,  where  he  was  born  in 
the  year  1810.  While  a youth,  he  entered  the  employ  of  Charles  Foster,  in 
Charlestown,  an  extensive  manufacturer  of  furniture.  After  learning  the 
business,  his  ability  soon  gained  him  admission  into  partnership  with  his 
employer,  and  the  firm  for  many  years  prosecuted  a very  lucrative  trade  in 
this  specialty.  He  was  a director  of  the  Warren  Institution  for  Savings 
more  than  forty  years,  and  president  of  the  Bunker  Hill  National  Bank  for 
thirty  years.  He  was  trustee  and  executor  of  the  large  estate  of  the  late 
Richard  Baker.  He  represented  Charlestown  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives two  years,  and  one  year  in  the  Senate.  He  was  the  first  president  of  the 
Mystic  Water  Board,  which  position  he  filled  eleven  years.  Previous  to 
annexation  he  was  an  alderman  six  years.  He  was  director  of  the  Bunker 
Hill  Monument  Association,  and  of  several  of  the  manufacturing  corporations 
of  Lowell.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1859,  being  admitted  as  a cabinet- 
maker. He  was  a subscriber  to  our  Members’  Loan  for  $500.  He  was  a lead- 
ing member  of  the  First  Universalist  Church  of  Charlestown,  and  a member 
of  its  standing  committee  for  nearly  half  a century.  He  was  connected  with 
most  of  the  worthy  charities  of  the  city,  and  was  a generous  giver.  He  was 
a man  of  broad  views,  and  large  influence  in  his  section  of  the  city,  com- 
manding the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  entire  community.  He  died  on 
the  seventeenth  day  of  October,  aged  seventy-five  years. 

Edward  F.  Meany  was  born  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  in  the  year  1815, 
and  received  his  education  in  that  city.  In  his  youth  he  learned  the  trade  of 
marble  and  freestone  cutter.  When  the  Boston  Custom  House  was  erected, 
young  Meany  came  to  Boston  for  the  purpose  of  doing  the  work  of  finishing 
the  interior  of  that  structure  with  marble.  On  its  completion  he  remained 
in  this  city  and  engaged  in  business  on  his  own  account,  becoming  in  time 
one  of  the  largest  operators  in  this  line  in  the  State.  Few  master  mechanics 
were  better  known  to  the  architects  and  building  fraternity  than  Mr.  Meany. 
He  furnished  the  stone-work  for  the  building  formerly  owned  by  this  Associa- 
tion, on  Chauncy  Street,  for  the  Public  Library,  and  for  a large  number  of 
the  finest  residences  and  other  buildings  in  this  city.  He  joined  our  Associa- 
tion in  1857,  as  a stone-cutter,  and  was  a life  member.  He  was  a subscriber 
to  our  Members’  Loan,  for  $1,000.  He  was  an  active  member  of  the  Ancient  and 
Honorable  Artillery,  but  his  temperament  did  not  incline  him  to  associate 
himself  with  many  other  bodies.  He  died  Oct.  29,  of  Bright’s-  disease,  at  the 
age  of  seventy  years,  leaving  a widow  and  four  children. 
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Nathan  S.  Wilbur  was  a a native  of  the  State  of  Maine,  having  been  born 
in  the  town  of  Sidney,  in  1827.  He  was  educated  in  the  town  of  his  birth, 
and  learned  the  carpenter’s  trade.  When  young  he  came  to  Boston,  and 
soon  commenced  business  on  his  own  account,  which  he  followed  for  many 
years,  being  well  known  as  one  of  the  leading  mechanics  in  his  line  in  this 
city.  He  lived  at  the  Highlands,  where  he  took  an  active  interest  in  municipal 
affairs,  and  represented  his  ward  in  the  Common  Council  for  several  years. 
He  was  also  a prominent  member  of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery,  and 
greatly  enjoyed  the  association  of  that  veteran  corps.  He  joined  this  Asso- 
ciation in  1872,  and  was  a life  member.  He  was  a subscriber  to  our  Members’ 
Loan  for  $500.  He  was  a man  of  a social  temperament,  and  noted  for  his 
abundant  humor.  He  died  of  disease  of  the  kidneys,  on  the  26th  of  November, 
at  the  age  of  fifty-eight  years,  and  was  buried  with  Masonic  honors  in  Forest 
Hills  Cemetery.  He  leaves  a widow  and  three  grown  children. 


John  Stone  was  of  English  birth,  having  been  born  in  London  in  the  year 
1828.  When  a child  he  came  to  this  country,  and  was  educated  in  the  schools 
of  this  city.  He  then  learned  the  trade  of  stereotyper  in  the  Boston  Stereo- 
type Foundry,  after  which  he  took  charge  of  a stereotype  foundry  in  An- 
dover. After  a few  years  he  returned  and  settled  in  Cambridge,  where  he 
carried  on  the  same  business  at  the  famous  Riverside  Press  until  1872,  when 
he  sold  out  to  Messrs.  Houghton  & Co.,  and  entered  their  employ  as  superin- 
tendent of  that  branch  of  their  business,  and  remained  in  that  position  until  his 
death.  As  a mechanic,  Mr.  Stone  was  esteemed  by  his  employers  and  all 
others  acquainted  in  his  specialty  as  an  accomplished  workman,  of  excellent 
judgment  and  correct  methods,  and  of  the  strictest  integrity.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  city  government  of  Cambridge  for  several  years,  and  filled  vari- 
ous important  positions  in  other  local  bodies,  including  Mispah  Lodge  F.  and 
A.  M.,  and  Cambridge  Royal  Arch  Chapter.  In  his  manners  he  was  quiet  and 
unassuming,  but  agreeable  and  highly  esteemed  by  his  associates  and  acquaint- 
ance. He  joined  our  Association  in  1867,  being  admitted  as  a stereotyper. 
He  died  at  his  home  in  Cambridge,  on  the  10th  of  December,  of  heart  trouble, 
at  the  age  of  fifty  seven  years,  leaving  a widow  and  four  children. 


Frank  M.  Patten  was  born  in  the  town  of  Hampden,  Me.,  where  he  received 
his  education  and  learned  the  carpenter’s  trade.  About  twenty-five  years 
ago  he  came  to  Massachusetts,  and  located  in  East  Boston,  where  he  became 
favorably  known  for  his  skill  as  a workman  and  designer.  He  was  employed 
as  foreman  of  the  extensive  works  of  Manson  & Peterson  for  some  years ; 
and  later  became  a partner  with  Mr.  James  Frame,  now  a member  of  this 
Association,  forming  the  firm  of  Frame  & Patten,  manufacturers  of  elevator 
cars  and  interior  finish  and  decorations.  Wherever  known,  Mr.  Patten  was 
prized  for  his  unusual  ability  as  a mechanic,  and  for  his  many  excellent  traits 
of  character.  He  enjoyed  in  large  measure  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  his 
associates,  and  he  drew  to  him  numerous  and  warm  friends.  He  joined  our 
Association  in  1881,  being  admitted  as  a carpenter.  He  had  been  in  failing 
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health  for  a long  time,  and  died  Jan.  6,  1886,  at  the  age  of  fifty-five  years, 
leaving  a widow  and  one  daughter.  His  remains  were  taken  to  his  native 
town  for  interment. 

Daniel  N.  Pickering  was  born  in  Newington,  N.  H.,  in  1812.  He  received 
his  education  in  the  district  schools  of  that  place,  and  worked  on  his  father’s 
farm  until  he  was  nineteen  years  old,  when  he  came  to  Boston  and  learned 
the  trade  of  cabinet-maker.  He  early  became  interested  in  car  building,  and 
acted  as  superintendent  of  that  branch  of  work  for  the  Boston  and  Worcester 
Railroad.  He  afterwards  served  as  superintendent  of  the  South  Reading 
Branch  and  the  Salem  and  Lowell  Railroads,  and  later  of  the  Norfolk  County 
Railroad.  In  1851  he  went  to  Richmond,  Ya.,  where  with  others  he  was 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  locomotive  engines.  Returning  to  Boston,  he 
was  for  some  years  the  treasurer  of  the  Globe  Works  at  South  Boston,  which 
was  engaged  in  building  monitors  and  marine  engines  for  naval  vessels  dur- 
ing the  war  of  the  Rebellion.  In  1872  he  became  superintendent  of  the  Central 
Railroad  of  Iowa,  with  which  in  different  capacities  he  was  intimately  identi- 
fied for  many  years,  and  in  which  his  ability  and  persistent  efforts  resulted  in 
great  benefit  to  the  road.  He  was  esteemed  by  his  acquaintance  as  an  able 
and  successful  man  of  business,  and  held  large  interests  in  real  estate  and 
personal  property.  Although  frequently  solicited  to  engage  in  public  affairs, 
he  declined  all  official  honors,  preferring  the  freedom  of  private  life  and  the 
management  of  his  own  affairs.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1856,  being 
admitted  as  a steam-engine  manufacturer,  and  he  was  a life  member.  He 
died  Jan.  11,  1886,  aged  seventy- three  years,  leaving  a widow,  two  sons,  and 
one  daughter. 

Gillam  B.  Wheeler  was  born  in  Boston  in  1798.  The  family  had  been 
residents  of  this  city  for  generations,  his  grandfather’s  garden  formerly  cov- 
ering the  terrirory  now  occupied  in  part  by  Wheeler  Street.  He  received 
his  education  in  the  public  schools,  and  learned  the  carpenter’s  trade,  which  he 
followed  for  many  years.  He  worked  for  the  Commonwealth,  mostly  in  the 
State  House,  for  more  than  thirty  years.  He  developed  the  business  of  roof- 
ing, which  he  followed,  having  as  an  apprentice  and  afterwards  as  partner 
our  well-known  member,  Charles  S.  Parker.  About  twenty-five  years  ago  he 
sustained  an  injury  which  permanently  disabled  him,  and  which,  with  in- 
creasing deafness,  compelled  him  to  relinquish  business.  He  lived  in  Brighton 
for  some  years,  but  moved  to  Melrose  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  where  he  has 
since  resided.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1838  as  a carpenter,  and  was  a 
life  member.  Mr.  Wheeler  was  a man  of  genial  temperament,  possessed 
of  a fund  of  anecdotes  and  reminiscences  of  affairs  in  Boston  fifty  or  sixty 
years  ago,  which  he  was  used  to  telling  to  his  acquaintance  to  their  mani- 
fest gratification.  He  was  regarded  by  all  who  knew  him  as  an  upright, 
honorable  man  and  a good  citizen.  He  was  the  oldest  of  those  members  who 
have  died  during  the  past  year.  During  a prolonged  sickness  he  was  patient 
and  uncomplaining,  and  he  died  Jan.  14,  1886,  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight  years, 
leaving  two  daughters. 
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George  W.  Parker  was  born  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  in  1827,  and  received  his 
education  in  that  city.  When  young  he  served  as  commodore’s  clerk  in  the 
United  States  Navy  for  several  years,  being  stationed  on  the  coast  of  Africa 
and  in  European  waters.  He  then  came  to  Boston  and  was  connected  with 
the  bookbinding  establishment  of  Benj.  Bradley  & Co.,  and  later  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  firm  of  Parker,  Field  & Sanborn  in  the  same  business.  He  joined 
our  Association  in  1867,  being  admitted  as  a bookbinder.  After  some  years 
he  went  to  Pennsylvania,  where  he  was  engaged  in  the  oil  business.  He  was 
esteemed  a shrewd,  sagacious  man,  and  was  generally  successful.  By  nature 
he  was  retiring  and  averse  to  public  notoriety,  was  a man  of  good  general 
information,  studious  and  fond  of  reading,  and  possessed  of  an  unusual  degree 
of  ability  aud  intelligence.  He  was  of  a genial  temperament,  companionable, 
and  much  liked  by  his  friends  and  acquaintance.  For  some  time  he  had 
suffered  from  a complication  of  troubles,  which  culminated  in  paralysis  of  the 
heart,  of  which  he  died  Jan.  18,  1886,  aged  fifty-eight  years,  leaving  a widow 
and  three  childreu. 

Voted , That  one  thousand  copies  of  such  of  the  proceedings  of  this  meet- 
ing as  may  be  necessary  to  a proper  understanding  of  our  transactions  be 
printed  and  distributed  to  the  members  by  mail  and  otherwise. 

The  oath  of  office  was  administered  to  the  Secretary  by  Frederic 
W.  Lincoln,  Esq. 

Adjourned. 

ALFRED  BICKNELL, 

Secretary. 
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ANNUAL  MEETING,  1887. 


Boston,  January  12,  1887. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  this  Association  will  be  held  in 
Mechanics’  Building,  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  on  Wednesday,  January  19, 
1887,  at  7.30  o’clock,  P.M.  The  following  items  of  business  will  come  before 
the  Association  for  action  at  this  meeting  : — 

1.  To  hear  and  act  upon  the  reports  of  the  Treasurer,  Finance  Committee,  Com- 

mittee of  Relief,  and  Commissioners  of  the  Sinking-Fund. 

2.  To  hear  the  Annual  Address  of  the  President. 

3.  To  elect  the  Officers  of  the  Association  and  the  Committee  of  Relief  for  the 

ensuing  year. 

4.  To  appropriate  a sum  of  money  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  the  Com- 

mittee of  Relief  for  the  ensuing  year. 

5.  To  act  upon  the  names  of  delinquent  members,  liable  to  discharge  from 

membership  for  non-payment  of  dues,  as  provided  in  Sect.  4,  Art.  II.,  of 
our  By-Laws  ; the  same  being  reported  to  the  Association  for  action  at  this 
meeting  by  vote  of  the  Board  of  Government. 

6.  To  see  if  the  Association  will  hold  a fair  during  the  present  year,  the  same 

being  recommended  by  the  Government. 

7.  To  appropriate  a sum  of  money  for  the  use  of  the  Board  of  Government,  in 

preparing  for  such  a fair. 

8.  To  appropriate  a sum  of  money  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  the  Associ- 

ation for  the  ensuing  year. 

9.  To  act  upon  any  other  matter  of  business  which  may  legally  come  before  the 

meeting. 

Per  order  of  the  President, 

ALFRED  BICKNELL,  Secretary. 

In  accordance  with  notices,  of  which  the  above  is  a copy,  sent  to 
each  member  as  provided  in  the  By-Laws  and  by  vote  of  the  Board  of 
Government,  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  at 
Mechanics’  Building,  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Jan.  19,  1887. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  7.30  o’clock  by  President 
Talbot,  who  read  the  call  for  the  meeting. 

The  records  of  the  last  quarterly  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 
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TREASURER’S  REPORT. 

Frederic  W.  Lincoln,  Treasurer,  submitted  the  following  report  of 
the  expenditures  and  receipts  for  the  financial  year  beginning  Jan.  18, 
1886,  and  ending  Jan.  14,  1887  : — 

Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  Association,  in  account  with  F.  W. 
Lincoln,  Treasurer,  for  the  year  ending  Jan.  14,  1887. 


Dr. 


To  Cash  paid  as  follows  : — 


Committee  on  relief  .... 

$1,551  00 

Families  of  deceased  members 

1,050  00 

Interest  

. $9,160  50 

Coupons  ...... 

107  00 

9,267  50 

Repairs  on  building  .... 

2,267  16 

Pay-roll  “ .... 

2,221  77 

Taxes  for  1885  

3,198  26 

Gas 

1,729  50 

Coal,  $312.40;  water,  $144.70 

. 

457  10 

Salaries  of  Treasurer  and  Clerk  . 

400  00 

“ of  Secretary  and  Commissions 

451  16 

Incidentals,  stationery,  printing,  small  su 

ipplies,  etc.  . 

1,033  47 

Note  payable  .... 

5,000  00 

Total  payments  .... 

• • 

$28,626  92 

Cash  on  hand  .... 

319  47 

$28,946  39 


Cr. 

By  balance  on  hand  as  per  last  report 
By  cash  received  for  bonds  issued 

Rents 

Income  from  Shattuck  Fund 
“ “ Revere  House 

“ Interest  on  deposits 
Rebate  on  gas-bills  from  company  and  tenants 
“ water-bill  from  company  and  tenants 

Sale  of  oil  painting 

“ old  material  ..... 
Notes  payable  not  secured  .... 

Amounts  carried  forward 


$5,600  00 
10,893  34 
366  67 
60  00 
38  51 
508  13 
23  80 
100  00 
237  00 
5,945  17 

$23,772  62 


$889  27 
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Amounts  brought  forward  . 

From  Secretary  : — 

For  annual  dues  . . . . 

admission  fees 
special  assessments 

# 

Total  receipts 
Boston,  Jan.  14,  1887. 

Examined  a 


. $23,772  62  $889  27 

. $2,774  50 
290  00 
1,220  00 

4,284  50 

28,057  12 

$28,946  39 


approved, 

Newton  Talbot, 

James  G.  Haynes, 
George  O.  Carpenter, 
Francis  C.  Hersey, 

Finance  Committee. 


Statement  of  Property. 

Land  and  building  ....... 

Furniture  and  other  personal  property  in  the  building  . 

Organ 

Oil  painting,  purchased  at  15th  Exhibition 
Policy  in  Massachusetts  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Company 
Ten  (10)  shares  Revere  House  ..... 
Cash  on  hand  ........ 


Liabilities. 

Mortgages  to  Suffolk  Savings  Bank  . 

Second  mortgage  to  secure  bonds  to  members 
Notes  payable  not  secured  . 

City  taxes  for  1886,  and  sundry  small  bills 


Amount  of  Insurance. 
On  building  and  furniture  . 

organ  ......... 

paintings  ........ 


1 $491,159  21 
16,000  00 
10,000  00 
3,700  00 
9,166  67 
1,480  00 
319  47 


$531,825  35 


. $200,000  00 
46,900  00 
9.445  17 
3,375  00 


$259,720  17 


$150,000  00 
8,000  00 
2,500  00 


$160,500  00 


The  report  was  accepted  and  ordered  to  be  placed  on  file. 


1Cost  of  land  and  buildings  when  the  construction  account  was  closed  Jan.  24,  1884. 
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The  President  stated  that  the  Committee  of  Relief  had  made  a 
report  of  their  doings  for  the  past  year  to  the  Board  of  Government, 
as  provided  in  our  By-Laws,  and  on  behalf  of  the  Government  he 
submitted  to  the  Association  a S3’nopsis  of  the  same,  as  follows  : — 

Massachusetts  Charitabli^Mechanic  Association, 

In  Annual  Meeting,  January  19,  1887. 
Your  Government  have  examined  the  doings  of  the  Committee  on  Relief  for 
the  year  188G,  and  find  that  they  have  been  correctly  kept,  showing  in  a clear 
and  concise  manner  both  the  receipts  and  payments.  They  had  on  hand  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  $39.64,  and  have  received  from  the  Association  $1,551, 
making  a total  of  $1,590.64;  they  have  expended  $1,585.80,  leaving  $5.14  to  be 
carried  to  the  new  account.  From  their  records  it  appears  that  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  there  were  twenty,  and,  at  the  close,  twenty-two  beneficiaries. 

Your  Government  recommend  that  the  sum  of  $2,000  be  appropriated  for 
the  use  of  the  Committee  on  Relief  for  the  year  1887. 

Respectfully  submitted,  on  behalf  of  the  Government, 

Newton  Talbot, 

President. 

The  report  was  accepted  and  ordered  to  be  placed  on  file. 

The  Commissioners  of  the  Sinking-Fund  submitted  the  following 
report : — 

To  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  Association  : — 

The  undersigned,  Sinking-Fund  Commissioners,  herewith  submit  their  second 
annual  report : — 

Amount  of  fund  Jan.  21,  1886  $1,200  00 

Received  by  the  Treasurer  during  the  year,  applicable  to  this 

fund,  for  members’  admission  fees  ......  290  00 

Total $1,490  00 

This  sum  remains  in  the  treasury,  no  payment  having  been  made  therefrom. 

Newton  Talbot, 

James  G.  Haynes, 
Frederic  W.  Lincoln. 

Boston,  Jan.  19, 1887. 

The  report  was  accepted  and  ordered  to  be  placed  on  file. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Charity  Fund  submitted  their  report  as 
follows  : — 

The  Trustees  of  the  Charity  Fund  constituted  by  vote  of  the  Mass.  Charitable 
Mechanic  Association,  at  the  annual  meeting,  held  on  the  21st  day  of  January, 
1886,  submit  this,  their  first  annual  report : — 
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The  Trustees  had  their  first  meeting  on  the  8th  day  of  March,  1886.  and  organ 
ized  by  the  appointment  of  Levi  L.  Willcutt  as  Chairman  of  the  Board,  and  he 
was  authorized  to  keep  a record  of  its  proceedings,  and  to  receive  and  care  for 
any  funds  donated  to  the  purposes  for  which  said  fund  was  instituted.  It  was 
voted  that  an  appeal  should  be  made  to  members  of  the  Association,  holders  of 
bonds,  and  others,  stating  the  fact  of  the  organization  of  the  Board,  that  they  had 
accepted  the  trust  confided  to  them  by  the  Association ; had  organized,  and  were 
prepared  to  receive  any  bonds  or  moneys  which  might  be  donated  for  the  purpose 
specified ; a form  of  circular  was  adopted,  the  printing  and  distribution  of  which 
was  confided  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Association,  and  he  courteously  and  faith- 
fully performed  that  duty  to  the  acceptance  of  your  Board. 

The  trustees  regret  to  state  that  their  efforts  to  this  date  have  not  produced 
the  results  which  they  were  led  to  anticipate  from  the  well-known  liberality  of 
the  members  of  our  Association ; many  of  whom,  doubtless,  in  the  care  and 
management  of  their  personal  affairs  have  allowed  this  subject  to  escape  their 
attention  for  the  time;  but  who,  it  is  hoped,  by  this  reminder,  may  be  led  to 
contribute  to  the  noble  charity  which  has  been  inaugurated  by  this  Association, 
in  behalf  of  their  sick  and  disabled  members,  or  the  families  of  those  deceased, 
and  of  any  who  by  misfortune  may  be  entitled  to  our  warmest  sympathies,  and 
the  assistance  w’hich  it  has  always  been  the  pleasure  of  this  Association  to 
afford  its  brethren  in  distress. 

Your  trustees  have  much  gratification,  however,  in  being  enabled  to  report 
that  during  the  past  year  they  are  in  receipt  of  the  following,  donated  the  Charity 
Fund,  of  the  2d  mortgage  bonds  of  this  Association,  by  the  gentlemen  whose 
names  are  subjoined  : — 


From  E.  B.  Vannevar,  one  bond,  No.  898  .....  $100  00 

“ Geo.  O.  Carpenter,  two  bonds,  Nos.  101  and  102  . . 200  00 

“ Charles  Whittier,  five  bonds,  Nos.  447  to  451  incl.  . . 500  00 

“ James  G.  Haynes,  two  bonds,  Nos.  185  and  381  . . . 200  00 

“ Wm.  D.  Brewer,  one  bond,  No.  G4  100  00 

“ Newton  Talbot,  two  bonds,  Nos.  384  and  385  . . . 200  00 

“ Levi  L.  Willcutt,  two  bonds,  Nos.  435  and  436  . . . 200  00 

“ George  H.  Fox,  one  bond,  No.  156  100  00 


A total  of $1,600  00 


The  above-mentioned  bonds  have  been  transferred  by  endorsement,  legally 
approved,  and  are  now  in  possession  of  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Levi  L.  Willcutt, 

Charles  Whittier, 

Erastus  B.  Badger, 

Trustees  of  the  Charity  Fund 
Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  Association. 


The  report  was  accepted  and  ordered  to  be  placed  on  file. 
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The  President  submitted  his  Annual  Address,  as  follows  : — 

Gentlemen  of  the  Association  : — The  financial  year  began  January 
19,  1886,  and  ended  January  14,  1887.  The  report  of  the  Treasurer  covers 
the  transactions  of  the  Association  in  his  department  between  these  dates. 
By  his  report  it  appears  that  there  has  been  received,  including  the  cash 
balance  of  the  previous  year,  $28,946.39 ; that  there  has  been  paid 
$28,626.92,  — leaving  a balance  in  the  treasury  of  $319.47.  These  receipts 
and  expenditures,  for  a clearer  understanding  of  the  transactions  of  the 
year,  are  classified  as  follows : — 


Receipts. 


Cash  balance  January  19,  1886 
Annual  assessments : — 

Due  prior  to  January,  1885 
Due  for  the  year  1885 
Due  for  the  year  1886 
Due  for  the  year  1887 

Special  assessment  of  1885 
Admission  fees,  new  members 

Dividends  .... 

Rent  of  Mechanics1  Building 

Sale  of  Painting 

Sale  of  Mosaic  tables 

Rebate  on  gas-bills  1885  and  1886 

Ten -year  bonds 

Temporary  loans 


$889  27 


$85  00 
555  50 
2,202  00 
22  00 

$2,864  50 

. 1,130  00 

. 290  00 


4,284  50 
426  67 
11,252  64 
100  00 
237  00 
172  63 
5,600  00 
5,983  68 


$28,946  39 


Payments. 

Administration  of  the  Association,  other  than  Real  Estate:  — 


Treasurer $275  00 

Secretary 451  16 

Treasurer’s  clerk  225  00 

Supplies 132  87 

Printing 173  32 

$1,257  35 


One  hundred  dollars  paid  the  Treasurer’s  clerk  was  for  audit- 
ing, in  1885,  the  books  of  the  former  Secretary.  “ Supplies” 
are  for  postage-stamps,  postal-cards,  envelopes,  paper,  and 


Amount  carried  forward  . 


$1,257  35 
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Amount  brought  forward $1,257  35 

blank-books,  etc.,  for  the  Secretary  and  the  Treasurer. 

“ Printing”  includes  the  annual  report,  notices,  etc. 

Administration  of  Mechanics1  Building : — 


Gas '.  . . . $1,729  50 

Coal  312  40 

Water 144  70 

Legal  expenses 15  00 

Pay-roll 2,335  11 

4,536  71 


The  pay-roll  includes  all  small  supplies  necessary  in  the  care 
of  the  building  together  with  many  items  paid  on  account 
of  those  hiring  the  building.  These  sums  were  repaid  by 
those  for  whom  they  were  incurred,  and  appear  as  a part 
of  the  rent  received. 

Repairs  and  alterations  Mechanics  Building  ....  2,383  10 

Charities : — 

Committee  of  Relief $1,551  00 

Families  of  deceased  members  ....  1,050  00 


2,601  00 

Insurance  on  paintings 15  00 

Repairing  the  painting  of  Hon.  H.  G.  Otis  ....  25  00 

Canvassing  for  and  collecting  ten-3Tear  bonds  ....  344  00 

Taxes  for  1885  3,198  26 

Interest 9,266  50 

Loan,  Provident  Institution  for  Savings,  balance  . . . 5,000  00 


$28,626  92 

Cash  in  treasury  .........  319  47 


$28,946  39 


Note.  — In  making  an  abstract  of  the  Treasurer’s  report  for  my  address  at  the 
last  annual  meeting  I made  the  balance  in  the  treasury  to  be  $964.84  instead  of 
$889.27.  as  shown  by  the  Treasurer.  This  difference  of  $75.57  is  to  be  accounted 
for  by  my  leaving  out  of  the  payments  one  death  benefit  of  $75.00,  and  by  a 
clerical  or  typographical  error,  in  subtracting  the  payments  from  the  receipts, 
of  57  cents. 


Ten-year  Bonds. 

During  the  year  there  has  been  taken  but  fifty-six  hundred  dollars  of 
this  loan  by  the  subscribers  of  this  and  the  previous  year.  The  financial 
outlook  for  the  ready  money  with  which  to  carry  on  the  affairs  of  the  Asso- 
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ciation  has  so  much  improved  during  the  past  two  years  that  I am  con- 
vinced, that  if  ten  thousand  dollars  more  of  these  bonds  can  be  sold,  the 
Association  will  be  in  such  a condition  that  it  need  not  appeal  further  to 
its  members  for  aid  in  this  direction.  Cannot  one  more  systematic  effort 
be  made  to  raise  this  sum,  even  if  we  have  to  ask  those  who  have  already 
subscribed  and  paid  to  make  a small  increase  in  their  holdings  ? 

Charities. 

There  has  been  received,  so  far,  from  the  special  assessment  of  ten 
dollars  laid  upon  each  of  the  members,  by  a vote  of  the  Association  passed 
April  15,  1885,  the  sum  of  $7,350,  from  which  there  has  been  paid  to  the 
Committee  on  Relief  and  for  death  benefits  $4,891,  leaving  as  unexpended 
of  this  assessment  $2,459.  There  are  as  yet  uncollected  133  of  these  assess- 
ments. From  the  balance  on  hand,  and  from  what  may  be  collected 
during  the  year,  the  Association  may  be  able  to  continue  its  charities  for 
the  current  year. 


Sinking-Fund.  • 

By  the  By-Laws  of  the  Association  the  moneys  received  for  membership 
and  for  life-membership  are  set  apart  as  a sinking-fund  for  the  payment  of 
the  mortgage-debts  of  the  Association. 

The  amount  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  was  $1,200;  there  has 
been  received,  belonging  to  this  fund,  the  present  year,  $290,  making  the 
fund  $1,490,  as  shown  by  the  report  of  the  commissioners. 

Charity  Fund. 

At  our  last  annual  meeting  a charity  fund  was  established  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  and  holding  such  donations  as  might  be  given  to  the 
trustees  then  elected,  the  income  only  to  be  paid  to  the  Committee  on 
Relief.  By  their  report  it  will  be  seen  that  they  have  received,  so  far, 
gifts  from  members  of  the  Association  amounting  to  the  sum  of  $1,600. 

I think  that,  by  personal  effort  on  the  part  of  our  members,  this  fund 
could  be  largely  increased ; and  I most  earnestly  hope  that  all  will  take  up 
the  work  with  the  determination  at  least  that  no  one  shall  fail  to  give 
from  want  of  knowledge  of  the  object  of  this  charity,  and  of  its  great 
benefit  to  the  Association. 


Library. 

It  has  been  the  intention  of  the  government  during  the  year  to  rearrange 
the  Library  in  the  room  set  apart  for  its  use  ; but  the  constant  labor  of  the 
employes  of  the  Association  has  delayed  the  work.  It  is  hoped  that  very 
soon  the  books  can  be  properly  placed  in  the  cases,  and  the  room  made 
presentable  and  available  for  any  that  may  desire  to  use  it  for  reference  or 
study. 
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Deceased  Members. 

During  the  year  that  closes  with  this  meeting  we  have  been  called  upon 
to  mourn  the  death  of  thirty-seven  of  our  members.  The  oldest  in  years  was 
Ebenezer  Francis,  aged  95  years  and  9 months;  the  youngest,  Solomon 
R.  Atwood,  aged  40  years.  The  oldest  in  membership  was  Mr.  Francis, 
59  years,  and  the  youngest,  Timothy  E.  Stuart,  1 j'ear. 

The  complete  list  of  the  deaths,  together  with  the  date,  age,  and  years 
of  membership,  is  as  follows  : — 


Jan.  30.  James  A.  WniTE,  aged  77  years,  a member  for  54  years. 


44 

31. 

John  Osborne,  Jr., 

44 

48 

44 

“ 

44 

3 

44 

Feb. 

28. 

Sumner  A.  Burt, 

44 

G1 

44 

ii 

44 

5 

44 

Mar. 

2. 

Joseph  L.  Bates, 

44 

79 

44 

4 4 

44 

57 

44 

44 

12. 

Job  A.  Turner, 

44 

70 

44 

44 

4 4 

31 

44 

44 

17. 

James  W.  Gates, 

44 

84 

44 

44 

44 

55 

44 

ii 

22. 

Gardner  Edmands, 

44 

74 

4 4 

44 

44 

49 

it 

ii 

22. 

Joel  Wheeler, 

44 

90 

'4 

44 

44 

57 

44 

Apr. 

5. 

Joshua  Jacobs, 

44 

84 

44 

44 

44 

53 

44 

“ 

24. 

Timothy  E.  Stuart, 

4 4 

57 

44 

44 

44 

1 

4 4 

“ 

28. 

Gilman  Joslin, 

44 

82 

44 

44 

44 

21 

44 

May 

6. 

Abner  W.  Pollard, 

44 

77 

44 

ii 

44 

51 

44 

June 

10. 

Henry  Kennard, 

4 4 

75 

44 

44 

44 

32 

44 

44 

15. 

Zenas  E.  Smith, 

44 

65 

44 

4 4 

44 

12 

44 

ii 

27. 

Barker  B.  Kent, 

44 

76 

44 

44 

44 

11 

44 

July 

5. 

James  Tufts, 

<4 

76 

44 

44 

44 

33 

44 

(4 

2G. 

John  Revere, 

44 

G4 

44 

44 

44 

31 

44 

Aug. 

1. 

Solomon  R.  Atwood, 

44 

40 

44 

44 

44 

3 

44 

“ 

7. 

Ebenezer  Francis, 

44 

95 

44 

44 

44 

59 

44 

44 

* 12. 

Warren  Lothrop, 

44 

60 

44 

44 

44 

16 

44 

44 

16. 

Edward  Tiiaxter, 

44 

71 

4 4 

44 

44 

25 

44 

44 

21. 

Ira  Taylor, 

44 

59 

44 

44 

44 

16 

44 

Sept. 

13. 

George  H.  Colbt, 

4 4 

53 

44 

44 

44 

3 

44 

44 

22. 

E.  W.  Dennison, 

44 

67 

44 

44 

44 

12 

44 

44 

27. 

Charles  G.  Greene, 

44 

82 

4 4 

4 4 

44 

53 

44 

Oct. 

21. 

John  C.  Hoadley, 

44 

68 

44 

44 

44 

26 

44 

44 

29. 

Nathan  Prince, 

44 

89 

44 

44 

44 

49 

cc 

Nov. 

5. 

James  L.  Jones, 

44 

70 

4 4 

44 

44 

44 

44 

“ 

9. 

Joseph  E.  Brown, 

44 

82 

44 

44 

44 

32 

44 

Dec. 

30. 

Benj.  F.  Nourse, 

44 

73 

44 

44 

44 

26 

44 

44 

30. 

Charles  C.  Dicker3ian, 

44 

56 

44 

44 

44 

11 

44 

1887. 

Jan. 

1. 

James  Standish, 

44 

76 

44 

• 44 

44 

45 

44 

44 

4. 

Stephen  Dow, 

44 

78 

44 

44 

44 

41 

44 

44 

10. 

Nathaniel  Cummings, 

44 

65 

ii 

44 

44 

26 

4 C 

(4 

11. 

Elbridge  C.  Donnell, 

44 

47 

44 

44 

44 

22 

44 

“ 

1G. 

George  W.  Smith, 

44 

74 

44 

44 

44 

30 

44 

4< 

17. 

Stephen  F.  Gates, 

44 

65 

44 

44 

44 

11 

44 

12 


Jan. 

28. 

Honarary  Members. 

Henry  P.  Kidder 

. Elected,  1878. 

May 

19. 

George  C.  Richardson  .... 

“ 1881. 

Aug. 

22. 

Amos  A.  Lawrence 

“ 1881. 

Dec. 

19. 

Marshall  P.  Wilder  .... 

1852. 

The  biographical  sketches  of  the  lives  of  the  deceased  members  have  in 
all  cases  been  prepared  by  the  Secretary,  and  for  which  he  is  entitled,  and 
should  receive,  the  thanks  of  the  Association.  It  has  been  with  him  a labor 
of  love,  the  work  not  being  included  as  among  those  for  which  the  govern- 
ment arranges  his  compensation.  Let  us  hope  that  the  Association  will 
soon  be  able  to  give  a compensation  other  than  our  thanks  for  so  im- 
portant and  valuable  service.  (See  Appendix.) 

Membership. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  lost,  as  already  stated,  by  death,  thirty- 
seven  members  ; and  eight  members,  after  having  paid  their  dues  in  full,  or 
for  good  and  sufficient  cause,  have  resigned  their  membership,  viz. : Am- 
brose Webster,  Ralph  A.  Field,  W.  W.  Butman,  D.  D.  Taylor,  George  B. 
Grant,  Sidney  A.  Stetson,  A.  N.  Hardy,  and  Farwell  J.  Thayer. 

There  have  also  been  discharged,  for  non-payment  of  dues,  by  vote  of  the 
Association,  forty-six  members. 

Seven  of  the  members  admitted  have  qualified  by  signing  the  By-Laws 
and  paying  their  admission-fees.  Their  names  are  as  follows  : — 

Frank  H.  Mudge, 

Edwin  E.  Sibley, 

Wm.  Leyerett  Chase, 

Isaac  H.  Davis, 

E.  M.  McPherson, 

Charles  A.  Morss,  and 
Frank  F.  Woods. 

This  shows  a net  loss  in  membership  during  the  year  of  eighty-four. 

New  Members. 

For  the  last  two  years  not  much  has  been  done  in  canvassing  for  new 
members,  the  government  at  least  feeling  that  it  would  be  far  better  to 
employ  all  their  energies  in  the  direction  of  increasing  the  value  of  our 
property,  by  making.it  available  for  a greater  variety  of  purposes  than 
was  originally  intended,  thereby  increasing  its  market  value;  and  also  to 
make  it  as  nearly  as  possible  self-sustaining.  The  first,  by  the  increase  of 
population,  the  rise  in  the  price  of  real  estate  in  our  vicinity,  the  easy 
access  which  can  be  had  to  our  buildings  by  the  various  lines  of  horse-cars, 
has  happily  been  accomplished,  so  that,  in  the  judgment  of  those  who  should 
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know,  our  property  is  worth  to-day  a sum  considerably  in  excess  of  our 
liabilities,  and  is  constantly  increasing  in  value  ; while  our  second  effort  has 
so  far  succeeded  that  we  hope,  in  a year  or  two  at  the  farthest,  our  income 
will  more  than  equal  our  expenses. 

Under  this  condition  of  affairs  we  can  welcome  to  our  number  all 
those  who  desire  to  associate  with  us  as  members  of  this  honored 
institution,  in  the  fullest  confidence  that  they  will  be  the  partakers  in  the 
benefits  which  belong  to  our  Association,  without  sharing  in  the  struggles 
of  the  few  past  years  now  happily  drawing  to  a close.  Has  not  the  time 
arrived  when  our  members  should  act  as  a rallying  committee,  one  and  all, 
to  greatly  increase  our  membership  ? I trust  that  prompt  action  may  be 
taken  in  this  matter. 

Real  Estate. 

We  brought  over  from  last  year  quite  a number  of  unpaid  bills  for 
repairs ; we  now  owe  but  comparatively  few  that  have  been  contracted  this 
year. 

In  the  Grand  Hall  it  has  been  difficult  for  those  in  the  gallery, 
except  a few  in  the  front  row  of  seats,  to  see  anything  that  was  taking 
place  either  upon  the  stage  or  floor,  and  the  government,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year,  voted  to  rearrange  the  seats,  by  narrowing  the  plat- 
forms, and  raise  the  back  seats  about  four  and  one-half  feet,  and  the  others 
in  proportion.  In  doing  this  work  nearly  enough  lumber  was  found 
about  the  building  for  the  purpose.  When  the  work  was  projected  it  was 
supposed  that  a portion  of  the  platform  might  have  to  be  removed  in  the 
event  of  an  exhibition  by  the  Association  ; but  it  is  now  thought  that  this 
will  not  be  required.  Had  the  government  been  sure  that  the  work 
would  be  permanent  perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  expended 
a larger  sum  by  giving  it  a more  finished  look.  This,  however,  can  be 
done  at  another  time  without  much  waste.  The  seats,  as  raised,  give  the 
audience  occupying  them  a complete  view  of  the  whole  building,  the  back 
seats  being  equally  available  with  the  front. 

The  work  has  completely  stopped  all  criticism  and  complaint.  The  cost 
of  this  work  was  about  one  thousand  dollars.  Some  expense  has  also 
been  incurred  in  order  that  the  steam  and  water  pipes  can  be  safe  without 
keeping  fires  under  the  boilers  when  the  building  is  not  occupied.  In  this 
we  hope  to  be  successful,  thereby  saving  a daily  expense  of  about  ten 
dollars. 

Sixteenth  Triennial  Exhibition. 

The  year  1887  presents  to  us  the  problem  of  continuing  our  Triennial 
Exhibitions.  Tn  order  to  bring  the  subject  to  the  notice  of  the  Association 
an  article  has  been  placed  in  the  warrant  for  this  meeting,  so  that  action 
can  be  taken  at  this  time,  should  it  seem  desirable.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
the  government  that  one  should  be  held  this  year.  An  exhibition  of  this 
kind  should  be,  primarily,  to  advance  the  knowledge  of,  and  stimulate 
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the  inventions  in  mechanics  and  the  arts ; and,  secondly,  if  it  may  be,  to 
increase  the  funds  of  our  Association,  that  thereby  we  may  more  fully  carry 
forward  the  charities  and  benefactions  for  which  it  was  founded. 

To  do  this  we  must  be  liberal  where  liberality  is  beneficial,  economical 
where  economy  is  not  injurious  to  our  interests,  guarding  with  the  closest 
scrutiny  the  cost  of  preparation,  seeing  that  everything  that  can  be  done 
in  season  is  not  put  off  until  the  last  moment,  then  to  be  done  at  a disad- 
vantage both  in  kind  and  in  cost ; see  that  everything  is  ready  on  the  day 
of  opening,  so  that  days  may  not  be  lost  in  preparation  after  the  fair  has 
begun,  and  the  Association  under  heavy  expense,  while  the  public  under- 
stand that  everything  is  in  confusion,  and  that  it  will  be  better  to  wait  and 
take  some  later  opportunity  in  which  to  make  their  visit. 

Conclusion. 

In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  I desire  again  to  express  my  warmest  thanks 
to  my  associates  upon  the  government  for  the  untiring  labor  they  have 
given  to  the  discharge  of  the  trusts  committed  to  their  charge  ; and  also  for 
the  aid  they  have  rendered  me  in  the  various  duties  that  I have  felt  it  a 
privilege  as  well  as  a pleasure  to  undertake,  to  further  the  interests  of  the 
Association . 

Voted,  To  proceed  to  the  election  of  officers  and  Committee  of  Relief  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

The  President  appointed  Horace  T.  Rockwell,  Benj.  F.  Prescott, 
and  George  Coolidge,  a committee  to  receive,  sort,  and  count  the  votes 
for  President.  Having  attended  to  that  duty,  the  committee  reported 
the  whole  number  of  votes  cast  to  be  68,  all  of  which  were  for  New- 
ton Talbot,  and  he  was  accordingly  declared  elected  President  of 
the  Association  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  President  appointed  Geo.  W.  Pope,  William  Mackenzie,  and 
Samuel  Shaw,  a committee  to  receive,  sort,  and  count  the  votes  for 
Vice-President,  who,  having  attended  to  that  duty,  reported  the  whole 
number  of  votes  cast  to  be  68,  all  of  which  were  for  James  G.  Haynes, 
and  he  was  accordingly  declared  elected  Vice-President  of  the  Asso- 
ciation for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  President  appointed  Albert  Bettely,  J.  Arthur  Jacobs,  and 
B.  M.  Wedger,  a committee  to  receive,  sort,  and  count  the  votes  for 
Treasurer,  who,  having  attended  to  that  duty,  reported  the  whole  num- 
ber of  votes  to  be  67,  all  of  which  were  for  Frederic  W.  Lincoln,  and 
he  was  accordingly  declared  elected  Treasurer  of  the  Association  for 
the  ensuing  year. 

The  President  appointed  Joseph  F.  Paul,  E.  B.  Vannevar,  and 
Nathan  Sawyer,  a committee  to  receive,  sort,  and  count  the  votes 
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for  Secretary,  who,  having  attended  to  that  duty,  reported  the  whole 
number  of  the  vote  cast  to  be  79,  all  of  which  were  for  Alfred  Bick- 
nell,  and  he  was  accordingly  declared  elected  Secretary  of  the  Asso- 
ciation for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  President  appointed  Horace  T.  Rockwell,  Benj.  F.  Prescott, 
and  George  Coolidge,  a committee  to  receive,  sort,  and  count  the 
votes  for  Trustees,  who,  having  attended  to  that  duty,  reported  the 
whole  number  of  ballots  cast  to  be  74,  and  that 


Henry  N.  Sawyer, 
John  L.  Whiting, 
George  O.  Carpenter, 
George  A.  Clough, 
Frank  M.  Ames, 
Francis  C.  Hersey, 


John  H.  Webster, 

Richard  Beeching, 

James  H.  Freeland, 
William  H.  Sayward, 
Oliver  M.  Wentworth,  and 
Charles  J.  Hayden, 


had  each  received  that  number  of  votes,  and  they  were  accordingly 
declared  severally  elected  as  Trustees  of  the  Association  for  the  en- 
suing year. 

The  President  appointed  George  W.  Pope,  William  Mackenzie, 
and  Samuel  Shaw,  a committee  to  receive,  sort,  and  count  the  votes 
for  Committee  of  Relief,  who,  having  attended  to  that  duty,  reported 
the  whole  number  of  ballots  to  be  68,  and  that 


A mas  a W.  Bailey, 
George  W.  Stevens, 
William  N.  Young, 
John  Turner, 
Edward  C.  Jones, 


John  E.  Lynch, 

Abel  C.  Whittier, 
Edward  T.  Nichols,  and 
J.  Arthur  Jacobs, 


had  each  received  that  number  of  votes,  and  they  were  accordingly 
declared  severally  elected  as  members  of  the  Committee  of  Relief  of 
this  Association  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Voted , That  the  sum  of  Two  Thousand  Dollars  be  appropriated  for  the  use 
of  the  Committee  of  Relief  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Voted , To  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  5th  item  of  business,  it  being 
that  relating  to  delinquent  members. 


[Note. — As  the  publication  of  the  details  of  the  action  of  the  Association  in  reference  to 
delinquent  members  is  not  deemed  advisable,  they  are  omitted  in  this  printed  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings  of  the  annual  meeting.] 
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Items  6 and  7 being  taken  up,  it  was,  on  motion  of  James  G. 
Haynes,  — 

Voted , That  the  Association  hold  its  Sixteenth  Triennial  Exhibition  of 
Industry  and  Art  during  the  present  year,  and  that  the  sum  of  Five  Thousand 
Dollars  be  hereby  appropriated  for  the  use  of  the  Board  of  Government  in 
making  the  necessary  preparations  for  said  Exhibition. 

Under  item  8,  it  was 

Voted , That  the  income  of  the  Association  during  the  ensuing  year  be  appro- 
priated to  meet  the  current  expenses. 

Voted,  That  one  thousand  copies  of  such  of  the  proceedings  of  this  meet- 
ing as  may  be  necessary  to  a proper  understanding  of  our  transactions  be 
printed  and  distributed  to  the  members  by  mail  and  otherwise. 


The  President  read  a letter  from  Mr.  P.  Williams,  President  of 
the  Massachusetts  Poultry  Association,  extending  to  all  the  members 
present  an  invitation  to  attend  the  exhibition  of  their  Association, 
then  being  held  in  Exhibition  Hall.* 

The  oath  of  office  was  administered  to  the  Secretary,  by  Frederic 
W.  Lincoln,  Esq. 


Adjourned. 


ALFRED  BICKNELL, 

Secretary. 


APPENDIX 


As  the  following  notices  are  read  by  those  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
deceased  members,  errors  will  undoubtedly  be  noticed.  It  is  difficult,  often 
impossible,  to  obtain  full  and  reliable  data  in  regard  to  the  history  and  character- 
istics of  those  who  have  departed.  The  limited  time  which  it  is  possible  to  give 
to  the  matter  precludes  anything  more  than  a bare  outline  sketch.  For  these 
reasons  it  is  hoped  that  such  errors  as  have  crept  in  will  be  excused.  If  our 
members,  while  in  the  full  possession  of  their  faculties,  would  make  some  record 
of  their  personal  histories,  much  time  would  be  saved,  and  more  correct  results 
obtained.  A remarkable  fact,  in  connection  with  these  deaths,  may  be  mentioned  : 
The  average  age  of  the  thirty-seven  deceased  members  was  seventy  and  one-half 
years.  No  more  emphatic  testimony  could  be  given  of  the  correctness  of  their 
habits  of  life.  The  average  length  of  membership  was  thirty  years.  Present 
membership,  839  active,  16  honorarj'. 


James  A.  White  was  born  in  Wrentham,  in  this  State,  in  1809.  He  was  one 
of  a family  of  twelve  children,  and  received  only  the  meagre  education  afforded 
him  by  the  district  school  of  that  time.  This  was  in  after  years  a source  of  sin- 
cere regret  to  him,  as  he  was  by  nature  ambitious  to  pursue  many  studies  for  which 
his  early  training  had  not  fitted  him.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  apprenticed 
to  a rigger,  and,  after  learning  that  trade,  followed  it  on  his  own  account  in  this 
city,  being  located  on  Foster’s  wharf  for  thirty-five  years.  He  was  a man 
of  a refined  and  social  nature,  and  fond  of  travel.  Having  accumulated  some 
property,  he  relinquished  his  business  several  years  since,  and  located  himself 
on  a farm  in  his  native  town.  He  joined  our  Association  as  a rigger  in  the  year 
1832,  was  a life-member,  and  one  of  our  oldest  members  in  years  and  membership. 
He  was  twice  married;  but  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  from  apoplexy 
on  the  30th  of  January,  neither  of  them  was  living,  and  one  daughter  only  sur- 
vives him. 

John  Osborne,  Jr.  Mr.  Osborne  was  a native  of  New  York  City,  where  he 
was  born  in  1837.  When  young  he  learned  the  trade  of  tinsmith,  which  he  fol- 
lowed many  years.  He  afterwards  opened  a kitchen  furnishing  store  in  this  city, 
which  he  conducted  very  successfully,  until  compelled  to  relinquish  business  from 
failing  health.  He  was  a member  of  the  Common  Council  for  two  years,  and 
served  on  the  Board  of  Assessors  three  years.  He  joined  our  Association  in 
1883,  being  admitted  as  a tin-plate-worker.  After  a long  illness  he  died  at  his 
home  in  Roxbury,  Jan.  31,  aged  48  years,  leaving  a mother,  two  sisters,  and  two 
brothers. 
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Sumner  A.  Burt  was  born  in  Walpole,  N.H.,  in  1825,  and  received  his  edu- 
cation in  the  schools  of  that  town.  He  learned  the  carpenter’s  trade,  and  on 
attaining  his  majority  came  to  Massachusetts,  and  settled  in  Milton,  where  he 
resided  until  his  death.  Shortly  after  coming  to  this  State  he  became  associated 
with  his  brothers  as  a member  of  the  well-known  building  firm  of  J.  H.  Burt 
& Co.,  of  Mattapan,  consisting,  besides  himself,  of  John  H.  and  George  L.  Burt, 
all  being,  for  some  years  past,  members  of  this  Association.  This  firm,  for  more 
than  a generation,  has  sustained  a high  and  honorable  record  among  the  building 
fraternity  of  Boston  and  vicinity.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1881,  as  a car- 
penter. He  served  on  the  Board  of  Selectmen  of  Milton,  as  one  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  Milton  Cemetery,  and  filled  other  official  positions.  He  was  known  to  his 
acquaintances  as  a good  mechanic,  — skilful,  faithful,  and  reliable,  and  an  hon- 
orable, upright  man.  He  died  of  Bright’s-disease,  February  28,  aged  61  years, 
leaving  a widow. 

Joseph  L.  Bates.  Mr.  Bates  was  probably  more  widely  and  better  known  to 
our  members  than  any  other  one  of  this  Association.  He  was  a native  of 
Boston,  was  born  in  the  year  1806.  He  received  his  education  in  our  public 
schools,  and  in  time  learned  the  trade  of  an  umbrella-maker,  and  as  such  was 
admitted  a member  of  this  Association  in  1829.  He  served  in  the  Common 
Council  and  on  the  School  Committee.  In  1847  he  was  elected  a Trustee,  and 
served  three  years.  In  the  year  1854  our  present  honored  Treasurer,  Mr. 
Lincoln,  was  elected  President,  and  Mr.  Bates,  Secretary.  In  this  office  he 
served  continuously  for  thirty-one  years,  being  the  longest  continuous  service  in  the 
history  of  our  Association,  with  the  single  exception  of  Mr.  Brewster,  who  was 
Treasurer  for  thirty- eight  years.  He  was  a man  of  much  suavity  of  manner, 
and  hundreds  of  our  members  who  seldom  or  never  attend  our  meetings  knew  the 
Association  almost  entirely  from  their  pleasant  relations  with  Mr.  Bates;  and  the 
expressions  of  personal  regard  from  many  such  members  testify  to  his  uniform 
courteous  and  considerate  bearing.  He  was  never  married,  but  was  of  a very  social 
nature,  and  a great  favorite  in  his  circle  of  acquaintance.  He  was  generous  with 
his  means,  and  judicious  in  bestowing  assistance,  but  without  ostentation;  in 
manners  he  was  courtly,  and  was  frequently  referred  to  as  a “ gentleman  of 
the  old  school.”  An  accident  which  happened  some  years  since  resulted  in  an 
affection  which  interfered  with  his  walk,  and  for  a long  time  he  had  been  com- 
pelled to  use  crutches.  He  died  on  the  2d  of  March,  and  his  funeral  was  attended 
by  our  President  and  other  members  of  the  Board  of  Government,  and  a large 
delegation  of  our  older  members,  who  had  been  his  associates  for  about  fifty 
years.  He  left  no  relatives  nearer  than  the  children  of  a deceased  brother  and 
sister. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Board  of  Government  the  following  resolve  was  sub- 
mitted by  our  Treasurer,  the  Hon.  Frederic  W.  Lincoln,  and  unanimously 
adopted : — 

Resolved,  That  the  Government  of  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  Associa- 
tion solemnly  recognizes  the  act  of  Divine' Providence,  which  has  suddenly  removed  by 
death  Mr.  Joseph  L.  Bates,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  venerable  members  of  our  organiza- 
tion. Mr.  Bates’  career,  as  a member  and  officer  of  our  Association,  with  one  exception,  is 
unexampled  in  our  annals.  Until  he  experienced  those  infirmities  which  naturally  accompany 
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declining  years,  no  one  ever  gave  more  efficient  service  in  its  behalf,  or  was  more  loyal  to  all  its 
interests.  A member  for  fifty-seven  years,  — three  years  serving  as  Trustee,  and  thirty  years  as 
Secretary,  — he  became  specially  conversant  with  its  past  history  and  traditions,  and,  from  the 
character  of  the  position  which  he  held  so  long,  became  personally  acquainted  with  all  its  mem- 
bers. The  historical  and  statistical  memoranda  of  the  Association,  which  he  prepared  in  1879, 
for  a new  edition  of  our  Manual,  is  an  illustration  of  the  assiduity  of  his  labors,  and  the  zeal 
which  he  displayed  in  any  measure  which  he  thought  would  promote  its  welfare.  It  is  under- 
stood that  he  has  left  uncompleted  a continuation  of  the  annals  of  our  Association,  with  bio- 
graphical sketches  of  deceased  members,  commencing  where  Mr.  Buckingham  left  it  in  1860,  to 
which  he  had  devoted  much  time  and  care.  He  was  a good  citizen,  an  honorable  man,  amiable 
in  manners,  social  in  his  friendships,  industrious  in  his  habits,  and,  living  to  an  age  beyond  the 
allotted  life  of  man,  the  peace  of  the  grave  he  has  well  earned.  The  Government,  in  this  form, 
desires  to  place  upon  its  records  their  sense  of  the  value  of  his  past  services,  and  the  loss  which 
the  Association  has  sustained  by  his  decease,  and  as  a further  token  of  respect,  if  consistent  with 
the  funeral  arrangements,  will  attend  his  burial. 

Job  A.  Turner.  Mr.  Turner  was  a man  of  marked  characteristics,  of  great 
force,  and  practical  ability.  Born  in  the  town  of  Scituate  in  the  year  1816,  the 
son  of  a farmer,  his  youth  was  passed  in  the  labors  incident  to  that  life,  and  in 
acquiring  s^uch  of  the  rudiments  of  an  education  as  were  afforded  by  the  district 
school.  When  sixteen  years  of  age  he  came  to  Boston,  and  was  apprenticed  to  a 
well-known  firm  of  carpenters  and  builders.  His  skill  and  judgment  resulted 
in  his  being  made  foreman  before  he  attained  his  majority.  He  early  embarked 
in  business  on  his  own  account,  and  for  many  years  was  known  as  one  of  the 
leading  builders,  and  the  firm  of  “ Turner  & Cudworth”  will  be  recalled  by  most 
of  our  older  members  as  one  of  the  best  known  a generation  ago.  Later,  in 
connection  with  the  late  Peter  Hubbell,  he  organized  the  Bay  State  Brick  Co., 
and  for  years  was  the  treasurer  of  that  flourishing  concern.  He  then  became  a 
member  of  the  Blake  Pump  Manufacturing  Company,  of  which  he  was  treasurer 
until  his  death.  His  business  sagacity  and  excellent  judgment  were  conspicuous 
in  the  financial  success  of  the  enterprises  with  which  he  was  connected.  He  joined 
our  Association  as  a carpenter  in  the  year  1854,  and  served  three  years  as  a Trus- 
tee, and  three  years  as  a member  of  the  Committee  of  Relief.  He  was  Director 
of  the  Blackstone  Bank,  a life-member  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Union,  and 
an  eminent  member  of  the  Masonic  Fraternity.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of 
the  “ Church  of  the  Unity,”  and  for  many  years  one  of  its  managing  committee. 
Prompt,  methodical,  and  exact  in  his  business  relations,  he  insisted  upon  the 
same  practices  by  his  employees  ; but  his  uniform  recognition  of  merit  and  fidelity, 
and  his  consistent  treatment  of  all,  made  him  popular  in  a marked  degree  with 
those  subject  to  his  supervision.  He  was  a free  giver  to  deserving  charities,  and 
dispensed  largely  of  his  abundant  means  to  assist  the  worthy  and  to  relieve  the 
suffering.  He  was  a man  of  positive  convictions,  and  fearless  in  the  expression  of 
his  cherished  opinions ; but  his  integrity  and  upright,  sterling  characteristics 
were  questioned  by  none  who  knew  him.  He  was  one  of  the  efficient  members 
of  the  Ward  Eleven  Relief  Committee  during  the  war;  but  his  tastes  and  inclina- 
tions were  in  the  direction  of  business  enterprises  and  domestic  affairs,  rather 
than  toward  official  position.  In  every  walk  of  life  in  which  he  moved  he  was  a 
safe  and  natural  leader  and  counsellor,  and  his  advice  and  judgment  will  be  missed 
in  many  circles.  He  died  at  his  residence  in  Newton,  on  the  12th  of  March, 
aged  70  years,  leaving  a widow  and  five  children,  one  of  whom,  Edward  C.,  a 
member  of  this  Association,  is  in  the  management  of  the  concern  of  which  his 
father  was  treasurer. 
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James  W.  Gates  was  born  in  St.  Albans,  Vermont,  in  1802.  His  father  was 
one  of  the  first  settlers  of  that  tow*,  emigrating  from  Massachusetts  to  that  new 
country  at  a time  when  he  was  obliged  to  take  his  family  and  worldly  goods  on  an 
ox-team.  When  eighteen  years  old  young  Gates  came  to  this  State  and  learned 
the  trade  of  cabinet-maker.  He  afterward  engaged  in  the  business  of  manu- 
facturing chairs.  His  store  for  a long  period  was  on  Commercial  street,  and  his 
business  was  extensive,  being  largely  with  the  South  and  foreign  countries. 
After  a residence  in  Boston  for  several  years  he  moved  to  Cambridge,  where 
he  became  prominent,  representing  that  city  in  the  Legislature  and  in  the 
Board  of  Aldermen.  He  was  an  active  member  of  the  Congregational  Church, 
and  its  treasurer  for  many  years.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1831,  as  a chair- 
painter,  and  was  a life-member.  He  retired  from  business  and  returned  to  his 
native  town  several  years  ago.  He  was  highly  esteemed  by  his  acquaintances 
and  business  associates,  and  endeared  to  his  intimate  friends  and  relatives.  He 
died  of  old  age  on  the  17th  of  March,  at  the  age  of  84  years,  leaving  one 
daughter. 


Gardner  Edmands.  Mr.  Edmands  was  a native  of  the  town  of  Eramingham, 
in  this  State,  and  was  born  in  1812.  His  father  was  a farmer,  and  the  son,  after 
receiving  a limited  education,  served  an  apprenticeship  as  a house-painter.  He 
then  came  to  Boston,  and,  after  working  as  a journeyman  for  some  time,  en- 
gaged in  business  on  his  own  account,  but  was  finally  obliged  to  relinquish  it  on 
account  of  failing  health.  He  was  afterward,  and  for  a long  time,  in  the  employ 
of  the  old  and  well-known  firm  of  Bailey  & Jenkins,  until  they  retired  from  their 
original  business.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1837,  as  a painter,  and  was  a 
life-member.  He  was  a sufferer  from  impaired  health  for  many  years,  and  died 
at  his  residence,  on  Parker  street,  Roxbury,  on  the  22d  of  March,  aged  74  years, 
leaving  a widow. 

Joel  Wheeler.  Mr.  Wheeler  will  be  remembered  by  many  of  our  members 
as  one  of  the  leading  Master  Masons  of  this  city,  a generation  ago.  He  was  a 
native  of  Eitchburg,  and  was  born  in  1796.  After  receiving  a common-school 
education  he  learned  the  mason’s  trade,  and  came  to  Boston  and  commenced 
business.  This  he  followed  for  many  years,  during  which  time  he  was  the  con- 
tractor for  a large  number  of  the  public  and  mercantile  buildings  and  dwellings 
in  this  city.  He  superintended  the  building  of  the  City  Hall,  and  the  Charles- 
street  jail.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1829,  as  a mason,  and  was  a life-mem- 
ber. At  the  time  of  his  death  there  were  very  few  members  in  the  Association 
whose  age  or  term  of  membership  was  greater  than  Mr.  Wheeler’s.  He  served 
on  our  Board  of  Government  for  the  years  1849,  50,  and  51.  He  was  a man  of 
great  practical  benevolence,  of  strong  religious  convictions,  an  active  member 
of  the  Orthodox  Church  from  early  life,  and  a deacon  of  the  Pine-street  Church 
for  more  than  twenty  years.  He  represented  his  ward  in  the  Legislature,  and 
served  as  an  Overseer  of  the  Poor.  His  wife  dying  several  years  since,  he  went 
to  live  with  his  son-in-law,  the  Rev.  Swift  Byington,  in  Exeter,  N.H.  Mr. 
Wheeler  was  known  to  our  people  as  one  of  our  most  sterling  exemplary  citizens, 
genial,  companionable,  a good  example  of  a man  and  a mechanic.  He  died 
March  22,  aged  90  years,  leaving  two  sons  and  a daughter. 
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Joshua  Jacobs  was  born  in  Scituate,  in  the  year  1801 . At  the  age  of  sixteen  he 
was  apprenticed  to  a house-carpenter  in  this  city.  He  early  went  into  business  on 
his  own  account,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  make  a specialty  of  stair-building 
in  Boston.  He  was  located  at  the  North  End,  where  he  carried  on  that  branch 
of  business  for  fifty-five  years,  and  from  which  he  retired  some  years  ago.  He  joined 
our  Association  in  1833,  being  admitted  as  a housewright.  He  was  a member 
of  the  old  Boston  Fire  Department  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  an  Assistant 
Chief  under  Capt.  Barnicoat.  After  a residence  in  Boston  of  more  than  fifty 
years  he  removed  to  Medford  about  fifteen  years  since,  where  he  died,  after  a long 
and  painful  sickness,  on  the  5th  of  April,  at  the  age  of  84  years.  He  leaves  a 
widow  and  one  daughter. 

Timothy  E.  Stuart  was  a native  of  the  town  of  Saco,  in  Maine,  where  he  was 
born  in  the  year  1829.  He  learned  the  mason’s  trade  in  Portland,  where  he  re- 
sided and  carried  on  business  for  several  years,  serving  also  as  an  alderman  of 
that  city.  In  1870  he  came  to  Boston,  and  engaged  in  the  building  business, 
which  he  conducted  very  successfully.  Among  other  well-known  buildings  of 
his  construction  are  the  Crawford  House,  Wellington  and  Nevins  blocks,  Jordan 
& Marsh’s  new  store,  and  the  -new  Globe  building.  He  joined  our  Association  in 
1885,  being  admitted  as  a mason.  He  was  a man  of  marked  characteristics, 
prompt,  decisive,  energetic,  of  excellent  judgment  and  good  administrative 
ability,  and  popular  with  his  acquaintances  and  business  associates.  He  died  at 
his  home  in  Newton,  on  the  24th  of  April,  at  the  age  of  57  years,  leaving  a widow 
and  two  children. 


Gilman  Joslin.  It  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of  a brief  sketch  like  this 
to  do  justice  to  the  many  good  qualities  and  rare  excellences  of  a man  like  Mr. 
Joslin.  Although  he  had  been  a resident  of  this  city  for  half  a century,  so 
modest  and  retiring,  and  withal  so  unpretending,  was  he,  that  but  a fraction  of 
the  people  in  and  about  Boston  probably  knew  of  him ; while  he  was,  no  doubt, 
generally  known  in  business  as  a maker  of  fine  school-globes,  or  in  social  life  as 
a man  of  marked  quaintness  of  speech  and  manner.  But  to  the  limited  circle  of 
personal  friends  he  was  ever  looked  upon  as  a man  of  broad  and  comprehensive 
ideas,  of  rare  qualities  of  mind  and  force  of  character.  His  native  State  was 
New  Hampshire,  where,  in  the  town  of  Stoddard,  he  was  born  in  1804.  His  an- 
cestors were  English,  emigrating  to  this  country  in  1636.  His  father  served  in 
the  Revolutionary  army,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  settled  in  the  above-named 
State,  then  largely  a wilderness.  When  Gilman  was  a lad  of  thirteen  he  came 
to  Massachusetts,  and  lived  with  a married  sister  in  Leominster,  attending  school 
and  acquiring  the  rudiments  of  the  mechanical  knowledge  in  which  he  after- 
ward excelled  in  a wonderful  degree.  When  of  age  he  went  to  Nashua,  and 
worked  two  years  in  a cotton  factory;  after  which  he  came  to  Boston  and 
engaged  as  a wood-turner  and  maker  of  looking-glass  and  picture  frames.  In 
this  calling  he  was  brought  into  contact  with  artists  and  men  of  some  scientific 
attainments,  who  were  impressed  by  his  ability  and  fine  workmanship.  Among 
these  was  Josiah  Loring,  a bookbinder  by  trade,  and  a member  of  this  Associa- 
tion, whose  business  in  part  was  the  selling  of  school  globes  imported  from 
England.  About  the  year  1830,  being  satisfied  that  young  Joslin  could  make 
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equally  good  globes,  he  set  him  at  work  at  his  shop,  No.  77  Cornhill,  and,  his 
expectations  being  realized,  the  manufacture  was  continued  for  several  years, 
until  the  business  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Joslin.  In  18+7  the  workshop  was 
removed  to  its  present  location  on  Mt.  Vernon  avenue,  at  the  West  End,  where 
the  business  was  carried  on  by  him  until  given  up  to  his  sons  some  years  since. 
He  joined  our  Association  in  1865,  as  a globe-manufacturer.  His  globes  had 
previously  been  exhibited  at  our  fairs  by  Mr.  Loring,  always  receiving  the  highest 
award.  His  inventive  faculty  was  constantly  at  work  on  some  new  idea.  When 
the  first  account  was  published  that  Daguerre,  in  France,  had  discovered  a 
process  of  making  pictures  by  sunlight,  young  Joslin,  although  possessed  of 
little  practical  knowledge  of  chemistry,  did  not  wait  to  see  a specimen  of  the 
process  worked  out  by  another,  but  applied  himself,  at  once,  and  actually 
produced  the  first  “ daguerreotype  ” ever  made  in  Boston.  He  also  devised 
an  automatic  furnace-regulator  and  numerous  other  inventions.  In  1853  he 
was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Atlantic  Works  at  East  Boston,  became 
one  of  the  directors,  and  since  that  time  has  been  unremitting  in  his  labors 
to  perfect  the  work  turned  out  at  that  famous  establishment.  A great  number 
of  iron  vessels  have  there  been  constructed,  together  with  large  numbers  of 
immense  engines,  boilers,  and  machines  of  great  weight,  power,  and  value. 
During  our  late  civil  war  a number  of  the  iron  “ monitors,”  and  many  of  the 
most  important  and  difficult  works  required  for  our  war-vessels,  were  built  at 
this  establishment.  In  all  these  operations  the  intuitive  knowledge  and  genius 
and  strong  common-sense  of  Mr.  Joslin  were  conspicuous.  For  some  years 
past  he  has  been  president  of  the  company.  He  was  also  president  of  the 
Coffer  Dam  Company,  which  he  also  assisted  in  organizing  for  the  purpose  of 
affording  the  facilities  to  repair  our  large  ocean  steamers  without  the  necessity  of 
going  into  a dry-dock.  Perhaps  the  crowning  work  of  his  life  in  this  direction 
was  the  designing  and  erection  of  the  immense  iron  “ shears,”  now  standing  on 
the  wharf  at  the  works  at  East  Boston,  and  which  are  conceded  to  be  the  finest 
apparatus  of  the  kind  in  the  world,  being  130  feet  in  height  and  capable  of 
handling  with  safety  and  celerity  the  largest  masses  of  iron-work  now  manufact- 
ured. These  shears  he  referred  to  in  his  last  days  as  his  “ monument,”  as, 
indeed,  they  are  a fitting  monument  to  his  great  skill  and  excellent  judgment. 
He  was  a benefactor  to  numbers  of  his  brother  inventors,  who  came  to  him 
for  counsel  and  assistance,  and  numerous  are  the  letters  which  he  received  from 
such  persons,  conveying  their  profound  thanks  for  the  benefits  derived  from  his 
good  advice.  In  his  theological  opinions  he  was  by  nature  very  liberal,  and  was 
an  early  supporter  of  Theodore  Parker,  always  holding  advanced  and  pronounced 
ideas  upon  the  questions  which  agitate  the  religious  world,  while  he  entertained 
deep  reverence  for  the  Great  Creative  Cause  and  the  works  and  laws  of 
nature.  He  was  conscientious  and  upright  to  the  letter,  and  no  one  ever  ques- 
tioned his  utter  integrity.  He  was  a man  of  clear  insight  and  calm  judgment, 
of  a pure  and  honest  life.  He  was  known  to  those  who  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of 
close  acquaintance  as  a person  of  rare  quaintness  and  originality  of  expression, 
genial  and  companionable,  respected  by  all,  and  greatly  beloved  by  bis  family 
and  near  friends.  It  was  remarked  by  those  who  knew  him  intimately  that  in 
spirit  he  never  became  “ old.”  In  temperament  and  feeling  he  seemed  to  retain 
all  the  freshness  and  charm  of  young  life.  People  in  all  conditions  of  life  sought 
his  society,  and  in  it  found  pleasure  and  profit.  As  a matter  of  principle  he  was 
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exact  in  his  constant  obedience  to  the  laws  of  health,  and  throughout  a long  life 
scarcely  knew  by  his  own  experience  what  sickness  meant.  His  final  sickness 
was  an  affection  of  the  heart,  which  developed  to  a fatal  degree  in  two  months 
from  its  first  appearance,  and  of  which  he  died  at  his  residence,  No.  71  Charles 
street,  on  the  28th  of  April,  at  the  age  of  82  years,  leaving  a widow,  one  son, 
and  one  daughter. 


Abner  W.  Pollard.  Mr.  Pollard  was  born  in  the  town  of  Lancaster,  Mass., 
in  the  year  1808.  He  was  the  son  of  a farmer,  and  one  of  sixteen  children. 
Their  circumstances  compelled  him  to  take  care  of  himself  at  an  early  age ; and 
when  only  thirteen  years  old  he  was  apprenticed  to  a hatter.  Preferring  the 
tailor’s  trade,  he  made  arrangements  to  learn  that  business ; and  so  proficient  did 
he  become  that  he  was  afforded  an  opportunity  to  embark  in  business  on  his  own 
account,  before  attaining  his  majority,  in  company  with  a member  of  his  employ- 
er’s family.'  In  after  years  he  made  a specialty  of  regalia  and  military  and 
theatrical  goods,  in  which  line  he  and  his  firm,  of  Pollard  & Leighton,  have 
become  very  widely  known.  He  was  for  several  years  a member  of  the  City 
Council,  and  was  active  in  military  circles,  as  well  as  with  the  Masons  and  Odd 
Fellows.  He  joined  our  Association,  as  a tailor,  in  1835,  and  was  a life-member. 
He  resided  in  Roxbury  for  about  forty  years.  He  died  May  6,  aged  77  years, 
leaving  one  son,  his  wife  and  eight  children  having  died  previously. 

Henry  Kennard  was  a Boston  boy,  having  been  born  in  this  city  in  1811. 
His  father  was  a tailor,  and  the  son  learned  the  same  trade.  His  store  on  Wash- 
ington street  will  doubtless  be  remembered  by  many  of  our  older  members.  He 
joined  our  Association  in  1854,  as  a tailor,  and  was  a life-member.  He  is  spoken 
of  by  those  who  knew  him  intimately  as  a sterling,  reliable  man,  and  a good 
mechanic,  but  diffident  and  retiring.  In  his  later  years  he  was  unfortunate,  and 
for  the  kind  offices  of  this  Association  and  the  lady  with  whom  he  found  a home 
in  his  years  of  confinement  was  very  grateful.  He  was  once  married,  but  his 
wife  lived  but  a few  months ; and,  having  buried  all  the  members  of  his  family, 
was  fully  reconciled  to  death,  which  occurred  on  the  10th  of  June,  at  the  age  of 
75  years. 

Zenas  E.  Smtth.  Mr.  Smith  was  a native  of  the  town  of  Buckland,  in  the 
western  part  of  this  State,  where  he  was  born  in  the  year  1821.  His  youth  was 
passed  in  that  place,  and  there  he  was  educated,  and  learned  the  trade  of  house- 
carpenter.  Attaining  his  majority  he  came  to  Boston,  and  entered  the  employ 
of  his  older  brother,  Elisha  Smith.  He  afterwards  engaged  in  business  for 
himself,  his  speciality  being  that  of  stair-building,  which  he  followed  through 
life;  the  firm-name  of  Smith  & Jacobs  being  among  the  best  known  in  that  line 
among  the  building  fraternity  of  Boston.  He  served  his  ward  in  the  City  Council 
and  in  the  State  Legislature,  and  for  years  was  a prominent  member  of  the  Fire 
Department,  filling  the  position  of  Assistant  Engineer.  He  joined  our  Associa- 
tion in  1874,  as  a stair-builder.  Mr.  Smith  was  a favorite  with  all  his  acquaint- 
ances. Honest  and  straightforward  in  all  his  opinions  and  dealings,  of  sound 
judgment  and  unquestionable  integrity,  he  impressed  those  who  knew  him 
intimately  as  one  of  the  most  sterling  and  valuable  of  our  citizens.  He  was 
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chosen  one  of  our  Committee  of  Relief  at  our  annual  meeting  in  January,  1885, 
and  held  that  position  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  27th  of 
June,  at  the  age  of  65  years.  He  leaves  a widow  and  three  children. 


Barker  B.  Kent.  Mr.  Kent  was  born  in  the  town  of  Scituate,  in  this  State, 
in  the  year  1810,  and  completed  his  education  at  the  academy  at  Atkinson,  N.H. 
When  young  he  learned  the  trade  of  house  and  ship  joiner,  which  calling  he 
followed  in  this  city  for  many  years.  As  a builder  of  and  dealer  in  vessels  he 
was  well  known  to  those  engaged  in  maritime  pursuits  in  New  England.  He 
joined  our  Association  in  1875,  being  admitted  as  a carpenter.  Mr.  Kent  was  a 
quiet,  unassuming  man,  of  strong  religious  convictions,  deeply  interested  in  the 
work  of  the  church,  and  for  a long  time  an  efficient  leader  of  classes  of  young 
men  in  the  Sunday-school.  He  was  highly  respected  by  all  who  knew  him,  and 
sustained  an  unblemished  reputation.  By  reason  of  an  affection  of  the  brain  he 
was  compelled  to  relinquish  all  active  labor,  and  was  confined  to  his  house  in 
South  Boston  for  several  years,  greatly  to  the  detriment  of  his  financial  interests. 
He  died  on  the  27th  day  of  June,  at  the  age  of  76  years,  leaving  a widow. 


James  Tufts  was  born  in  the  town  of  Medford  in  the  year  1810.  When 
young  he  learned  the  mason’s  trade,  which  he  followed  for  many  years  in  his 
native  town.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1853,  being  admitted  as  a mason; 
and  he  was  a life-member.  He  was  regarded  as  an  upright,  honest  man,  and  pos- 
sessed a large  number  of  warm  friends.  His  last  sickness  was  long,  and  of  a 
very  painful  character,  but  which  he  bore  with  great  fortitude.  He  died  in  Med- 
ford, on  the  5th  of  July,  aged  nearly  76  years,  leaving  a widow  and  one  daughter. 


John  Revere.  The  name  of  Revere  is  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  members  of 
our  Association.  The  name  and  fame  of  Paul  Revere,  our  first  President,  is  con- 
fined to  no  State  or  country,  and  our  admiration  for  his  sterling  qualities,  and  pro- 
found regard  for  his  eminent  services,  are  in  a manner  the  inheritance  of  his 
descendants.  John  Revere  was  a grandson  of  Paul  Revere,  and  was  born  in  Boston 
in  the  year  1822.  He  was  educated  in  our  public  schools,  and  graduated  from 
Harvard  University.  He  chose  a mercantile  career,  and  became  connected  with 
the  Revere  Copper  Company,  and  for  several  years  past  has  been  the  president. 
He  was  an  active,  efficient  man  of  business,  of  large  capacity  and  influence. 
In  his  nature  retiring,  modest,  and  unostentatious,  he  was  averse  to  public 
display,  preferring  the  seclusion  of  private  life  to  the  honors  of  official  station. 
His  life  was  a series  of  acts  of  quiet  benevolence,  and  he  never  turned  a deaf  ear 
to  an  appeal  for  a deserving  charity.  He  was  a life-long  supporter  of  institu- 
tions of  religion,  a liberal  contributor  to  their  funds,  and  for  many  years  a vestry- 
man at  King’s  Chapel.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1855,  being  admitted  as  a 
manufacturer;  was  a life-member  and  a subscriber  to  our  members’  loan.  He 
died  July  26,  aged  64  years,  leaving  a widow  and  six  children. 


Solomon  R.  Atwood  was  born  in  Boston  in  1846.  He  was  educated  in  our 
public  schools,  and  subsequently  took  a course  in  a Commercial  College.  He  was 
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first  employed  as  a book-keeper,  which  he  left  to  open  a gas-fitting  and  plumb- 
ing establishment  in  Taunton.  Here  he  was  very  successful  until  compelled  to 
give  up  his  business  in  consequence  of  a severe  accident.  He  was  afterwards  in 
the  employ  of  the  Florence  Manufacturing  Co.,  and  still  later  became  the  New 
England  Agent  of  the  Adams  and  Westlake  Manufacturing  Co.,  and  opened  a 
large  store  on  Washington  street.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1883,  being  ad- 
mitted as  a manufacturer  of  oil-stoves.  He  was  a very  genial,  companionable  man, 
greatly  attached  to  and  beloved  by  his  personal  friends  and  family.  He  was  a man 
of  nervous  temperament,  very  active  and  energetic  in  his  management,  and  his 
business  increased  largely  under  his  supervision.  In  fact  his  energy  was  too  great 
for  his  vitality,  but,  like  many  of  our  enterprising  men,  he  devoted  himself  closely 
to  his  business  until  compelled  by  nervous  prostration  to  seek  rest  and  quiet  in  the 
country.  But  it  was  then  too  late,  and  he  died  in  New  London,  N.H.,  on  the 
1st  of  August,  at  the  age  of  40  years,  leaving  a widow  and  four  young  children. 

Ebenezer  Francis.  Mr.  Francis  was  born  in  Beverly,  in  this  State,  in  1790. 
His  father  was  a cabinet-maker,  and  served  as  a lieutenant  in  the  revolutionary  army. 
When  a boy  young  Francis  came  to  Boston,  and  was  apprenticed  to  a house- 
carpenter.  When  twenty-three  years  old  he  commenced  business  on  his  own 
account,  which  he  followed  until  1831,  when  he  accepted  the  position  of  superin- 
tendent of  the  College  buildings,  and  removed  to  Cambridge.  This  position  was 
offered  him,  through  the  influence  of  the  celebrated  Judge  Story,  who  had  been 
impressed  in  his  favor  by  the  skill  and  fidelity  displayed  by  the  young  man  while 
performing  work  in  his  own  house.  This  situation  was  filled  to  mutual  pleasure 
and  profit  for  a period  of  nearly  twenty-five  years.  Mr.  Francis  was  emphati- 
cally a reliable,  trustworthy  man,  of  vigorous  intellect,  pronounced  ideas,  of  a 
genial  temperament,  and  deservedly  popular  with  all  who  knew  him.  He  was 
liberal  in  his  theological  views,  which  he  may  have  inherited  from  his  grandfather, 
who  resided  in  Medford  in  1744,  and  whose  act,  according  to  the  old  record,  in 
allowing  “one  Adams,  a roving  preacher,  to  come  and  preach  at  his  house,” 
created  at  the  time  considerable  commotion  in  the  local  churches.  He  joined  our 
Association  in  1827,  as  a housewright,  and  was  a life-member.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  the  oldest  resident  of  Cambridge,  probably  the  oldest  in  years,  and 
one  of  the  oldest  in  membership  in  our  Association.  He  requested  that  the 
funeral  benefit  of  $75,  to  which  his  family  would  be  entitled,  be  donated  to  the 
Charity  Fund  of  the  Association.  Although  so  far  advanced  in  life  his  naturally 
strong  constitution,  supplemented  by  a life  of  regular  and  correct  habits  of  living, 
enabled  him  to  retain  much  of  his  youthful  vigor  to  the  last.  The  immediate  cause 
of  his  death  was  paralysis.  He  died  August  7,  aged  95  years  9 months  and  20 
days.  He  leaves  one  son,  the  Rev.  Eben  Francis,  of  Cambridge. 


Warren  Lothrop.  Mr.  Lothrop  was  born  in  Cohasset,  Mass.,  in  the  year 
1826.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  came  to  Boston  and  learned  the  mason’s  trade, 
of  the  firm  of  Standish  & Woodbury,  so  long  and  favorably  known  to  the  public 
and  their  fellow-members  of  this  Association.  After  completing  his  apprentice- 
ship he  continued  in  their  employ  continuously  for  many  years,  and  was  given  an 
interest  in  the  business.  In  1869  he  was  compelled  by  ill-health  to  relinquish 
his  labors,  and  during  the  long  years  which  have  elapsed  since  that  time  he  was 
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a severe  sufferer.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1870,  as  a mason.  One  who 
knew  him  well  writes  of  him,  “ He  was  a man  of  sterling  integrity,  of  a noble 
and  lovable  nature,  and  was  highly  esteemed  by  all  who  enjoyed  his  friendship.” 
He  died  on  the  12th  of  August,  aged  60  years,  leaving  a widow  and  three 
children. 

Edward  Thaxter.  Mr.  Thaxter  was  born  in  Boston,  in  1815.  His  father  was 
a housewright,  and  a member  of  this  Association.  The  son  was  educated  in  our 
public  schools,  and  served  his  apprenticeship  with  his  father,  eventually  succeed- 
ing him  in  business.  His  shop  was  located  on  the  same  lot  on  Tyler  street  for 
half  a century;  and,  what  is  remarkable  in  this  age  of  change,  it  was  the  same 
spot  that  had  been  occupied  by  his  father  for  twenty  years  before.  He  joined  our 
Association  in  1861  as  a carpenter.  Mr.  Thaxter  was  a man  of  large  experience, 
and  very  skilful  in  all  pertaining  to  his  business.  His  advice  was  often  sought 
by  his  acquaintances,  and  all  found  by  experience  that  he  was  seldom  at  fault 
in  his  judgment,  and  never  in  his  fidelity  to  the  truth.  Another  has  said  of  him, 
“He  came  of  a scrupulously  clean  and  honest  race,  and  through  a long  and 
honorable  business  life  finely  illustrated  the  characteristic  New  England  virtues. 
Faithful  in  all  relations,  trusted  and  respected  because  he  had  earned  the  right 
to  be,  he  is  now  lamented  because  not  only  his  own  family,  but  the  world,  is 
poorer  for  losing  him.”  He  died  August  16,  aged  71  years.  He  leaves  a widow, 
daughter,  and  three  sons. 


Ira  Taylor  was  born  in  the  town  of  Groton,  in  this  State,  in  the  year  1827. 
He  received  his  education  and  learned  the  carpenter’s  trade  in  the  same  place. 
He  afterward  moved  to  Cambridge,  where  he  has  since  resided  and  where  he 
followed  his  original  business  until  appointed  to  the  office  of  deputy  sheriff, 
about  fourteen  years  since.  He  was  active  in  local  affairs,  and  was  prominent  in 
the  Odd  Fellows’  organizations,  of  which  he  was  a past  officer.  He  joined  our  As- 
sociation, as  a carpenter,  in  1870.  Socially  he  was  very  popular  in  all  associations 
and  societies  where  he  was  well  known.  He  was  a devoted  husband  and  father, 
and  his  sudden  death  was  a shock  to  his  wide  circle  of  acquaintances.  He  was 
very  fond  of  field  sports,  and  was  president  of  the  Middlesex  Sportsmen’s  Club. 
He  was  spending  a vacation  at  East  Orleans  in  this  State,  and,  while  out  on  a 
gunning  expedition  with  a friend,  was  stricken  with  an  affection  of  the  heart,  and 
expired  immediately.  His  death  occurred  August  21,  at  the  age  of  59  years, 
leaving  a widow  and  two  children. 


George  H.  Colby  was  born  in  East  Weare,  N.H.,  in  1833.  His  boyhood 
was  passed  in  Hopkinton,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years  he  was  apprenticed  at  a 
machine-shop  in  Manchester,  where  he  also  attended  school  in  connection  with 
his  work.  He  was  afterward  in  the  employ  of  the  Hinckley  Locomotive  Works  in 
this  city,  and  later  of  the  Fitchburg  Railroad  Co.  In  1861  he  entered  the 
employ  of  the  Boston  & Albany  Railroad  Co.,  where  he  was  soon  promoted  to 
the  position  of  foreman.  In  1862  he  enlisted  in  the  44th  Regiment  of  Mass. 
Volunteers,  and  was  a portion  of  the  time  connected  with  the  signal  corps.  After 
a confinement  of  several  months  in  a hospital,  from  wounds  received  in  battle, 
he  was  discharged  from  the  service  with  an  army  record  of  which  any  one  might 
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be  proud.  He  again  became  connected  with  the  Albany  Railroad,  and  was 
eventually  promoted  to  the  responsible  position  of  Division  Master  Mechanic. 
He  was  an  acknowledged  authority  in  railroad  motive-power,  being  frequently 
called  as  an  expert  in  this  specialty.  He  was  a prominent  Mason,  Master  of 
Adelphi  Lodge,  and  a member  of  most  of  th'e  higher  masonic  bodies.  He  was  a 
leading  Odd  Fellow,  a Past  Grand  of  Tremont  Lodge,  and  also  a member  of 
Dahlgren  Post,  G.A.R.,  of  South  Boston.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1883, 
as  a master  mechanic.  Mr.  Colby  was  a successful  inventor,  and  was  in  receipt 
of  an  income  from  his  patents  relating  to  railroad  mechanism.  He  was  a man  of 
a genial  temperament,  beloved  by  his  friends  and  popular  with  his  acquaintances. 
He  died  September  13,  aged  53  years,  leaving  a widow  and  one  daughter. 

Eliphalet  W.  Dennison.  Mr.  Dennison  was  a native  of  the  State  of  Maine, 
having  been  born  inTopsham,  in  1819.  He  lived  with  his  parents  on  a farm  until 
he  was  sixteen  years  old,  when  he  came  to  Boston  and  learned  the  jeweler’s  trade. 
After  various  engagements  he  arranged  for  the  sale  of  paper  boxes  for  jewelers’ 
use,  then  being  made  by  his  father,  in  Brunswick,  Me.  (who  was  the  first  paper- 
box-maker  in  America).  The  business  prospered,  and  was  increased  by  the  addi- 
tion of  tag-making  and  the  manufacture  of  jeweler’s  cards  and  cotton.  This 
industry,  principally  through  the  enterprise  of  Mr.  Dennison,  has  now  reached 
large  proportions,  and  is  carried  on  by  a company,  having  stores  not  only  in  this 
city,  but  also  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  and 
abroad,  with  several  factories  employing  a large  number  of  operatives.  By 
nature  Mr.  Dennison  was  one  of  the  most  genial  and  approachable  of  men, 
and  his  judicious  and  winning  manners  endeared  him  to  his  large  force  of  em- 
ployees, contributing,  no  doubt,  largely  to  the  success  of  the  business  by  their 
hearty  cooperation  in  carrying  out  his  plans.  He  joined  our  Association  in 
1874,  being  admitted  as  a tag- manufacturer.  He  was  not  inclined  to  public 
affairs,  preferring  the  attractions  of  business  and  the  comforts  of  home  and  the 
quiet  pleasures  of  social  and  society  organizations.  In  works  of  practical  charity 
he  was  untiring,  and  used  his  ample  means  to  benefit  the  unfortunate.  In  his 
death  the  community  has  suffered  a great  loss.  He  died  in  Marblehead,  Sept. 
22,  at  the  age  of  67,  and  was  buried  from  the  church  of  the  liev.  E.  E.  Hale, 
Union  Park  street. 

Charles  G.  Greene. — For  many  years  the  people  of  this  State  have  been 
familiar  with  the  name,  and  to  some  extent  acquainted  with  the  public  life,  of 
Col.  Greene.  In  the  nature  of  the  case  the  leading  spirit  of  an  influential  news- 
paper is  regarded  as  a public  character.  Although  comparatively  few  may  know 
him  as  an  individual,  his  printed  words  give  him  an  introduction  to  an  immense 
audience.  Fifty-five  years  ago  Col.  Greene  established  the  “ Boston  Post,”  and 
until  within  a few  years  was  its  responsible  manager.  Previous  to  that  time  he 
had  had  considerable  experience  in  that  line,  having  entered  a printing-office  as 
an  apprentice,  when  only  thirteen  years  old.  He  was  born  in  Boscawen,  N.H., 
in  the  year  1804,  but  removed  from  his  native  State  early  in  life.  His  tastes  and 
temperament  peculiarly  fitted  him  for  editorial  work.  With  clear  and  pro- 
nounced ideas  upon  all  public  questions,  and  fearless  in  the  expression  of  his 
cherished  opinions,  he  never  transcended  the  bounds  of  courteous  expression  in 
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his  political  controversies,  and  retained  the  personal  esteem  and  friendship  of  his 
strongest  political  opponents.  He  possessed  a vein  of  rare  humor,  and  many 
were  the  pungent  articles  emanating  from  his  pen,  but  clothed  in  such  humorous 
language  that  those  most  nearly  affected  enjoyed  rather  than  resented  them.  He 
drew  about  him  a corps  of  able  assistants,  each  adapted  to  his  special  work;  and, 
by  his  sagacious  management,  he  kept  his  paper  among  the  most  prominent  and 
popular,  through  a long  course  of  years,  notwithstanding  in  politics  it  was 
opposed  to  that  of  a large  majority  of  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth.  He  was 
Naval  Officer  at  this  port  four  years,  and  earlier  represented  his  ward  in  the 
Legislature.  An  extract  from  an  article,  by  one  who  knew  him  well,  published 
soon  after  his  death,  may  be  quoted,  as  best  expressing  his  peculiar  abilities  and 
qualifications  : — 

From  bis  boyhood  until  be  was  nearly  seventy-one  years  old  he  was  connected  with  news- 
papers, either  as  a compositor  or  as  a writer.  His  life,  up  to  the  period  when  it  was  fitting  to 
enjoy  well-earned  rest  in  old  age,  was  busy,  useful  and  successful.  He  is  one  of  the  few  remain- 
ing old-time  editors  who,  like  Thurlow  Weed,  once  exercised  a great  power  in  politics  and  other 
matters  of  national  importance.  While  the  journalistic  methods  in  which  he  was  bred  were  far 
more  easy-going  and  crude  than  those  of  to-day,  they  were  well  adapted  to  the  condition  of 
society  that  then  prevailed,  and  they  had  in  Col.  Greene  an  unusually  able  exponent.  The 
“ Post,”  under  his  management,  became  one  of  the  most  respected  and  influential  papers  in  New 
England,  and  to-day,  after  more  than  fifty  years  of  continuous  publication,  it  still  holds  an 
honorable  place  in  journalism.  Col.  Greene  impressed  his  own  personality  strongly  on  the 
“ Post.”  He  was  the  editor-in  chief  in  the  full  meaning  of  the  term.  The  tone  of  the  paper  was 
shaped  and  guided  acccording  to  his  individual  views  and  notions. . He  was  a man  who  was  not 
afraid  to  express  his  true  sentiments  and  to  6tand  by  them.  His  opinions  on  public  questions 
uniformly  carried  weight.  He  was  a Democrat  in  politics,  and  the  “ Post”  has  always  given  a 
strong  support  to  Democratic  principles,  but  he  was  never  a partisan. 

He  joined  our  Association  in  1833  as  a printer,  and  was  a life-member.  He 
died  on  the  27th  of  September,  at  the  age  of  82  years.  His  brethren  of 
the  press,  with  one  accord,  united  in  doing  honor  to  his  memory.  His  rare 
qualities  of  mind  and  heart,  the  charm  of  his  bearing  and  conversation,  and  the 
duration  of  his  unbroken  connection  with  the  “ art  preservative  of  arts,”  entitle 
him  to  be  considered  the  Patriarch  of  the  journalistic  profession  in  this  Common- 
wealth. 

John  C.  Hoadley  was  born  in  the  town  of  Turin,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  in 
1818.  His  father  was  a farmer.  He  was  educated  in  the  city  of  Utica,  and 
studied  engineering.  When  18  years  old  he  was  employed  in  assisting  in  the 
preliminary  surveys  for  the  enlargement  of  the  Erie  Canal.  His  ability  being 
recognized,  he  was  engaged,  soon  after,  to  superintend  the  work  of  building  the 
large  establishment  of  H.  N.  & E.  B.  Bigelow,  at  Clinton,  Mass.  In  1848  he 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  engines,  etc.,  in  company  with  Gordon  McKay. 
In  1852  he  became  Superintendent  of  the  Lawrence  machine-shop.  He  was  an 
inventor  and  manufacturer  of  portable  engines  of  the  best  type,  of  which  a large 
number  are  in  successful  operation.  He  was  interested  in  the  New  Bedford 
Copper  Co.,  the  McKay  Sewing-Machine  Co.,  and  was  President  of  the  Archibald 
Wheel  Co.  Since  1876  he  has  been  largely  engaged  as  a mechanical  engineer 
and  expert,  in  which  field  he  had  few  superiors.  He  was  a Trustee  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology.  He  resided  in  Lawrence,  of  which  city  he 
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was  an  Alderman  and  representative  to  the  State  Legislature.  During  our 
Civil  War  he  was  sent  to  England  by  our  government  to  inspect  ordnance 
for  harbor  defence.  He  vfas  by  nature  of  a literary  turn;  and,  notwithstanding 
his  constant  and  arduous  engagements,  found  time  to  master  the  French,  German, 
Latin,  and  Greek  languages,  and  the  classics.  He  was  actuated  by  a high  sense 
of  honor,  chivalrous  and  generous  to  a fault.  He  was  possessed  of  a deeply 
religious  character,  was  a communicant  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  a warden 
of  Grace  Church,  Lawrence.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1860,  as  an  engineer, 
and  was  a life-member.  From  the  fulness  of  an  overflowing  generosity  he  freely 
gave  of  his  means,  advice  and  professional  assistance  to  those  less  fortunate  than 
himself.  When  only  19  years  of  age  he  was  the  support  of  his  mother  and  six 
sisters.  He  was  possessed  of  a marvellous  memory,  was  courteous  to  all,  and 
magnanimous  in  all  his  dealings  with  his  associates.  His  conversations  were  a 
feast  to  his  auditors,  and  he  seemed  a living  encyclopaedia  of  information,  which 
he  was  always  reddy  to  impart  to  others.  Our  Association  will  seldom  be  called 
to  mourn  the  death  of  one  more  gifted,  more  useful,  or  more  deserving  of  the 
gratitude  of  mankind  than  Mr.  Hoadley.  He  died  on  the  21st  of  October,  at  the 
age  of  68  years.  He  leaves  a widow,  two  daughters  and  one  son. 

Nathan  Prince.  — Mr.  Prince  was  a native  of  the  town  of  Danvers,  having 
been  born  in  1797,  on  the  farm  now  occupied  by  the  Danvers  Asylum.  He  re- 
ceived his  education,  and  learned  the  mason’s  trade  in  that  town.  When  22  years 
old  he  came  to  Boston,  and  commenced  business  on  his  own  account,  which  he 
continued  for  many  years,  being  one  of  the  leading  masons  in  Boston,  a generation 
or  more  ago.  He  built  the  old  “ Marlboro’  Hotel,”  well-remembered  by  our  older 
members,  the  addition  to  the  State  House,  the  Beacon  Street  Athenaeum,  the 
new  buildings  of  the  Mass.  General  Hospital;  the  depot  buildings  of  the  Lowell 
Railroad,  on  Lowell  street,  and  other  public  buildings,  besides  a large  number  of 
dwellings.  He  was  considered  a first-class  mechalWb,  thorough  and  reliable, 
standing  among  the  foremost  in  his  line  of  business.  He  retired  from  active  life 
several  years  since,  and  has  lived  quietly  in  the  enjoyment  of  a well-earned  rest 
and  competence.  He  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Universalist  Society, 
first  worshipping  in  Boylston  Hall,  and  afterward,  for  many  years,  in  their  church 
on  Warren  street  (now  Warrenton),  and  now  known  as  the  Shawmut-ave.  Uni- 
versalist Society.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1837,  as  a bricklayer,  and  was  a 
life-member.  He  died  Oct.  29th,  aged  90  years,  leaving  one  son  and  one  daughter. 

James  L.  Jones.  — Some  of  our  older  members  will  recall,  in  days  gone  by 
the  firm-name  of  ‘*  Lewis  Jones  & Son,”  dealers  in  stoves  and  tin-ware,  on  Union 
street.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  the  son.  He  was  born  in  Boston,  in  1816, 
and  was  educated  in  our  public  schools,  graduating  from  the  “ English  High.” 
He  learned  the  trade  with  his  father,  and,  on  attaining  his  majority,  went  into  the 
business  with  him,  and  so  continued  many  years,  residing  in  Chelsea.  He  joined 
our  Association  in  1842,  as  a tin-plate-worker,  and  was  a life-member.  During 
the  war  of  the  Rebellion  he  was  connected  with  the  Sanitary  Commission.  Since 
the  war  he  has  been  engaged  in  business  in  New  York  City,  where  he  resided,  and 
where  he  died  on  the  oth  of  Nov.,  aged  70years.  The  following  extract  from  the 
“ Watchman,”  was  written  by  one  who  had  known  him  long  and  intimately  : — 
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Mr.  Jones  was  an  intelligent,  large-hearted  Christian  man,  tender  and  loyal  in  all  the  relations 
of  life  — as  son  and  brother,  and  as  husband  and  father.  He  leaves  a widow  and  four  children 
(by  his  former  wife),  two  sons  and  two  daughters,  to  mourn  the  loss  of  a most  exemplary  father 
and  husband.  But  there  is  miugled  withal  the  blessed  hope  of  the  immortal  life,  in  the  clear  sun- 
light of  which  he  passed  away.  The  interment  was  at  Mt.  Auburn. 

Joseph  E.  Brown.  The  firm  of  “ J.  E.  & N.  Brown,  carpenters,”  occupies 
a conspicuous  place  in  the  history  of  building  in  Boston,  during  the  past  genera- 
tion. The  brothers  were  descended  from  English  stock,  which  came  to  this 
country  with  the  Endicott  Company,  settling  in  Essex  County,  and  their  imme- 
diate ancestor,  subsequently  emigrated  from  Ipswich  to  New  Hampshire,  settling 
in  Lyndborough,  shortly  after  the  colonization  of  that  section,  by  Lord  Lynd- 
borough,  from  whom  the  township  was  named.  Their  father  was  a farmer  and 
a carpenter,  and  the  boys,  after  a limited  education  in  the  district  school,  learned 
the  same  trade.  The  father,  being  unfortunate  in  business,  the  young  men  left 
their  native  town,  and,  with  their  packs  on  their  backs,  walked  the  entire  distance 
to  Boston,  to  seek  their  worldly  fortunes.  They  were  possessed  of  ability, 
courage,  and  perseverance,  and  were  not  long  in  finding  an  opening  for  the  prac- 
tice of  their  chosen  handicraft.  From  small  beginnings  they  gradually  rose  to 
the  front  rank  of  contractors  for  the  best  class  of  buildings.  In  connection  with 
the  firm  of  “ Standish  & Woodbury,  masons,”  they  constructed  warehouses  of  a 
larger  total  value,  probably,  than  any  other  building  firms  in  the  State.  The 
“Morton,”  “Old  South,”  and  “ Sewall  ” blocks  on  Milk  street;  the  “ Athe- 
naeum ” and  other  blocks  on  Pearl  street ; the  “ Simmons  ” block,  and  many  others 
on  Franklin,  Hawley,  Arch,  and  Devonshire  streets,  are  samples  of  their  work. 
Later,  with  Mr.  Simmons,  Mr.  Brown  engaged  in  developing  the  territory  adjoin- 
ing the  “ Church-st.  District,”  being  at  that  time  one  of  the  largest  real-estate 
operations  ever  undertaken  in  Boston.  He  was  actively  engaged  in  rebuilding  the 
Burnt  District  after  the  great  fire,  in  1872,  and  is  said  to  have  completed  the  first 
building  then  erected.  Ovg^sixty  of  those  rebuilt  were  of  his  construction.  The 
family  hotels  “ Lafayette,” *“  Lyndboro’,”  “ Clifford,”  and  others,  are  his  later 
work.  It  is  thought  that  he  was  concerned  in  the  erection  of  at  least  five  hun- 
dred buildings  of  different  kinds  in  this  city.  He  had  but  little  taste  for  public 
affairs,  and,  though  solicited,  would  never  consent  to  accept  office.  With  his 
two  brothers,  Nathan  and  Daniel  J.,  he  joined  our  Association,  in  1854,  as  a car- 
penter, and  was  a life-member.  One  long  intimate  with  him  has  written:  — 

He  was  a man  of  sterling  integrity,  a master  of  his  profession,  and  no  one  holding  business 
relations  but  held  his  opinions  of  the  greatest  value.  In  early  life  he  joined  the  Old  South 
Church,  and  in  later  years  was  connected  with  Church-street  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  con-i 
tributing  liberally  to  the  building  of  the  new  church  on  Columbus  avenue,  of  which  he  was  an 
honored  member.  He  lived  an  earnest,  Christian  life,  and  died  as  he  lived,  beloved,  respected, 
and  regretted. 

He  died  on  the  9th  of  November,  aged  82  years. 

Benjamin  F.  Nodrse.  Mr.  Nourse  was  a Boston  boy,  was  educated  in  our 
public  schools,  and  learned  the  bookbinder’s  trade.  Early  in  life  he  took  up  his 
residence  in  Cambridge,  where  he  was  married,  and  has  since  lived.  At  one  time 
he  was  connected  with  the  Riverside  Press,  and  subsequently  was  in  business 
for  himself.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1860,  as  a bookbinder,  and  was  a life 
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member.  Mr.  Nourse  was  best  known  in  this  community  from  his  long  and 
intimate  connection  with  the  Masonic  Fraternity.  He  was  a member  of  all  the 
various  bodies  from  the  first  up  to,  and  including,  the  33°,  and  filled  many 
important  official  positions.  For  years  past  he  has  been  tyler  to  several  of  the 
organizations  meeting  in  Masonic  Temple,  and  was  probably  known  by  more 
of  the  individual  members  of  this  order  than  any  other  man  in  the  State.  His 
genial,  winning  manners,  and  intelligent  appreciation  of  all  the  duties  and 
courtesies  of  his  position,  made  him  a prime  favorite  from  the  youngest  entered 
apprentice  to  the  highest  dignitaries  in  the  fraternity.  A long  time  must  elapse 
before  another  can  be  so  fully  qualified  for  the  place  as  he  was.  He  served  on 
the  Board  of  Assessors  of  Cambridge,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  had  been 
Superintendent  of  Lamps  for  about  ten  years.  He  died  on  the  30th  of  December, 
aged  73  years,  leaving  one  son  and  three  daughters.  His  funeral  was  attended 
by  a large  number  of  prominent  Masons,  the  services  being  conducted  by  Boston 
Commandery  of  Knights  Templars. 

Charles  C.  Dickerman.  Mr.  Dickerman  was  born  in  Mt.  Holly,  in  Vermont, 
in  1830.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  came  to  Boston,  where  his  education  was 
completed,  and  where  he  learned  the  trade  of  locksmith.  Except  for  a short 
time,  while  engaged  in  the  real-estate  business,  he  followed  this  mechanical 
occupation  through  life,  and  always  resided  here.  He  joined  our  Association  in 
1875,  as  a lock-manufacturer.  He  was  President  of  the  United  States  Lock  Co., 
which  place  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  regarded  as  one  of  the 
best  mechanics  in  his  specialty,  a man  of  excellent  judgment,  and  possessed  of 
that  intuitive  knowledge  of  character  that  enabled  him  to  select  and  retain  the 
best  class  of  workmen.  About  two  years  ago  he  suffered  from  a slight  stroke  of 
paralysis,  from  which  he  never  fully  recovered;  and  he  died  in  Springfield, 
on  the  22d  of  December,  at  the  age  of  56  years,  leaving  a widow  and  two 
children. 

James  Standish.  Mr.  Standish  was  born  in  Bath,  in  the  then  District  of 
Maine,  in  the  year  1811,  which  was  nine  years  before  it  was  set  off1  from  Massa- 
chusetts, and  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a separate  State.  He  there  received  his 
early  education,  and  learned  the  mason’s  trade.  In  1833  he  came  to  Boston,  and 
engaged  in  his  profession.  For  many  years  he  was  an  active  and  successful 
builder,  and  a large  number  of  the  best  dwellings  in  this  city  were  erected 
by  him.  He  was  a man  with  whom  thoroughness  was  a natural  characteristic, 
and  the  material  and  workmanship  of  his  houses  have  stood  the  test  of  years  of 
service  to  the  satisfaction  of  their  owners.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1841, 
as  a mason,  and  was  a life-member.  He  served  on  the  Committee  of  Relief  in 
the  years  1859,  1860,  and  1861,  and  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  the  years  1871, 
1872,  and  1873.  He  also  served  on  the  Board  of  Assessors  of  the  city  of  Boston. 
Mr.  Standish,  from  his  long  connection  with  the  building  fraternity,  was  well 
known  to  a large  number  of  our  citizens  as  a man  of  energy  and  business 
ability,  possessed  of  many  sterling  qualities,  prompt,  straightforward,  and 
reliable.  Several  years  ago  he  had  a severe  paralytic  shock,  which  necessitated 
his  complete  retirement  from  business,  and  for  many  months  previous  to  his 
death  he  was  nearly  helpless,  and  a great  sufferer.  He  died  in  Sandwich,  on  the 
first  day  of  this  year,  aged  76  years,  leaving  two  sons  and  one  daughter. 
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Stephen  Dow. — Mr.  Dow  was  born  in  Weare,  N.H.,  in  1809,  where  he 
received  his  early  education.  His  father  was  a tanner,  and  the  boy  learned  the 
same  trade.  He  first  engaged  in  business  in  Portland,  Me.,  but  in  1835  came  to 
Massachusetts  and  settled  in  Woburn,  where  he  became  associated  with  Gen. 
Abijah  Thompson  in  the  business  of  tanning  and  currying.  He  remained  in  the 
firm  until  18(56,  when  he  purchased  his  partner’s  interest.  In  1875  he  relinquished 
the  business  to  his  sons,  and  since  that  time  has  divided  his  time  between  travel- 
ing and  conducting  a farm.  He  joined  our  Association,  in  1845,  as  a tanner, 
and  was  a life-member.  He  was  a shrewd,  successful  man  of  business,  trust- 
worthy and  honorable  in  his  dealings,  respected  by  his  associates,  esteemed  by 
his  townspeople,  and  beloved  by  his  family.  He  died  Jan.  4,  1887,  aged  78 
'years,  leaving  two  sons  and  a daughter. 

Nathaniel  Cummings.  — Mr.  Cummings  was  a native  of  New  Hampshire, 
having  been  born  in  the  town  of  New  Hampton,  in  1822.  He  received  his  early 
education  in  that  town;  but  came  to  Boston  when  young,  and  learned  the  trade 
of  house-carpenter.  Endowed  by  nature  with  an  unusual  amount  of  energy  and 
determination,  and  possessed  of  good  judgment  and  large  practical  business 
ability,  he  soon  embarked  in  business,  on  his  own  account,  and  became  well- 
known  among  the  builders  of  Boston.  The  firm  name  of  “Cummings  & Car- 
lisle ” was  for  many  years  prominent  in  this  line  of  business.  He  was  also  inter- 
ested in  other  enterprises,  being  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  pianos,  in  the  firm 
of  Wm.  Bourne  & Co.,  and  in  the  lumber-trade,  as  a member  of  the  firm  of 
Cummings  & Kenney.  He  joined  our  Association,  in  1860,  as  a carpenter,  was  a 
life-member,  and  a subscriber  to  our  Members’  Loan  to  the  amount  of  $500.  He 
was  a trustee  for  the  years  1877,  1878,  and  1879.  When  the  movement  was 
made  by  our  Association,  in  1880,  looking  towards  the  purchase  of  a lot  of  land, 
and  the  erection  of  a building  for  exhibition  purposes,  Mr.  Cummings  was  one  of 
its  most  active  participants^  Possessed  of  decided  views  upon  all  questions  con- 
nected with  buildings,  ai^Bamiliar  with  the  work  of  designing,  as  well  as  of 
construction,  being  deeply  interested  that  the  Association  should  obtain  a building 
suitable  for  its  purposes,  for  many  years  to  come,  he  entered  into  the  scheme  with 
his  characteristic  energy,  and  freely  gave  of  his  time  and  means  to  the  original 
design,  and  the  subsequent  working  out  of  its  many  details.  The  first  plans 
submitted  to  the  members  of  the  Association,  for  their  inspection,  were  presented 
by  him;  and  when,  in  1881,  after  a prolonged  consideration  of  the  subject,  the 
plans  of  the  present  building  were  definitely  fixed  upon,  he,  as  one  of  the 
Building  Committee,  was  one  of  the  foremost  in  the  active  management  of  its 
construction.  It  is  characteristic  of  men  of  large  executive  a*bility  to  be  some- 
what dogmatic  in  their  opinions,  and  pronounced  in  their  expressions.  When 
numbers  of  such  are  engaged  in  the  same  enterprise  it  is  not  strange  that 
differences  in  regard  to  matters  of  policy  should  arise.  But,  while  such  differ- 
ences were  developed  during  the  period  covered  by  the  designing  and  erection  of 
our  building,  it  may  be  said  to  the  credit  of  all  concerned  that,  with  the  comple- 
tion of  the  edifice,  all  such  differences  vanished,  and  questions  of  detail  were 
subordinated  to  the  greater  ones  of  best  contributing  to  the  permanent  prosperity 
of  our  Association.  And  it  may  be  further  said,  without  abating  any  credit  due 
to  others  for  the  services  they  also  faithfully  performed,  in  the  arduous  voluntary 
labor  connected  with  the  design  and  construction  of  our  splendid  pile  of  buildings, 
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embracing  vast  and  magnificent  halls,  spacious  galleries,  large  and  commo- 
dious apartments,  offices  and  rooms  adapted  to  a great  variety  of  public  purposes, 
that  none  are  entitled  to  be  more  warmly  and  permanently  remembered  than  Mr. 
Cummings.  He  was  a man  of  generous  impulses,  and  warm  in  his  friend- 
ships. As  a citizen  and  neighbor  he  had  few  superiors.  In  his  family  he 
was  a most  devoted  and  exemplary  husband  and  father.  As  a mechanic  and  man 
of  business  he  was  skilful,  reliable,  correct,  punctual.  In  his  religious  convic- 
tions he  was  liberal ; and  for  years  was  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Twenty- 
eighth  Congregational  Society.  A year  or  two  since  he  was  stricken  down  with  a 
severe  sickness,  and  only  after  months  of  confinement  was  able  to  attend  to  his 
business.  His  fatal  trouble  was  an  affection  of  the  heart.  He  was  about,  as 
usual,  during  the  day,  January  10,  but  at  night  was  suddenly  taken  ill,  and  expired 
instantly.  He  was  65  years  of  age,  and  left  two  daughters. 

Elbridge  C.  Donnell.  — Mr.  Donnell  was  a son  of  Mr.  W.  E.  Donnell,  one 
of  our  oldest  members  ; was  educated  in  our  public  schools,  graduating  from  the 
renowned  “ Eliot,”  and  learned  the  carpenter’s  trade  with  his  father.  He  was 
soon  admitted  into  partnership,  and  eventually  succeeded  to  the  business.  He 
resided  in  Chelsea,  where  he  took  an  active  part  in  all  matters  of  public  interest. 
He  served  in  the  Common  Council  and  Board  of  Aldermen,  and  represented  the 
city  of  Chelsea  in  the  State  Legislature.  He  was  a member  of  the  Sinking-Fund 
Commission,  and  President  of  the  Review  Club,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the 
originators.  He  was  treasurer  of  a Masonic  Lodge,  past  official  in  the  I.O.  of 
O.F.,  and  a member  of  the  Winnisimmet  Benevolent  Society.  He  was  regarded 
as  a man  of  ability,  popular  and  influential,  a recognized  leader  in  all  movements 
designed  to  benefit  his  fellows.  As  a citizen,  neighbor,  and  man  of  affairs,  he 
deservedly  occupied  a high  position.  He  joined  our  Association,  in  1874,  as  a 
carpenter.  For  some  years  past  the  great  depression  in  the  shipping  interests, 
with  which  he  was  closely  connected,  and  which  resisted  in  a general  decline  in 
values,  had  been  to  him  a source  of  much  anxiety,  and  at  times,  in  connection 
with  other  losses,  operated  injuriously  upon  his  nervous  system.  He  was  found 
dead  in  his  shop,  on  Commercial  street,  January  11.  At  the  time  of  his  death  lib 
was  only  47  years  of  age,  and,  occurring  while  he  was  in  the  midst  of  his  strength 
and  usefulness,  was  a sad  blow  to  his  family  and  friends. 

George  W.  Smith.  — Mr.  Smith  was  personally  known  to  a large  number  of 
our  members.  For  many  years  he  has  been  one  of  the  most  prominent  men,  engaged 
in  the  business  of  furnishing  heavy  iron-work  for  buildings,  and  for  other  purposes 
in  this  city.  Born  in  the  town  of  Gloucester,  in  Rhode  Island,  in  1812,  he  came  to 
this  city,  after  receiving  his  early  education,  and  learned  the  blacksmith’s  trade. 
Beginning  in  a small  way,  by  his  skill,  industry  and  fidelity  to  all  interests  in- 
trusted to  him,  he  worked  his  way  up,  to  be  the  head  of  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful and  extensive  works  of  its  kind  in  New  England.  His  judgment  and  skill  in 
his  calling  were  acknowledged  by  all  competent  to  judge  in  such  matters.  The 
firm  of  “ G.  W.  & F.  Smith,”  afterwards  merged  in  the  “ G.  W.  & F.  Smith  Iron 
Co.,”  of  which  he  was  President,  stands  unrivalled  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  work  turned  out  from  their  large  establishment  on  Federal  st.  Mr.  Smith 
joined  our  Association,  in  1857,  as  a blacksmith,  was  a life-member,  and  a sub- 
scriber to  our  Members’  Loan  for  the  sum  of  $1,000.  He  was  one  of  our  trustees 
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for  the  years  1868,  1869,  and  1870.  Among  our  large  membership  none  were 
more  loyal  and  devoted  to  its  best  interests  than  he.  Socially  he  was  a prime 
favorite,  and  his  genial,  hearty  manner,  and  companionable  manners,  endeared 
him  to  the  large  circle  so  fortunate  as  to  stand  in  intimate  relations  with  him. 
He  was  the  oldest  member  of  Columbian  Lodge,  F.  & A.  M.,  a member  of  St. 
Andrews’  Chapter,  Royal  Arch  Masons,  and  a Knight  Templar  of  Boston  Com- 
mandery,  and  also  held  membership  in  several  social,  musical,  and  business  or- 
ganizations. As  a man,  as  a mechanic,  and  as  a member  of  the  bodies  named, 
Mr.  Smith  commanded  universal  respect  and  sincere  regard.  Of  his  large  means 
he  freely  gave  to  all  deserving  charities,  and  no  appeal  to  him  for  assistance  to 
relieve  human  suffering  was  made  in  vain.  “ He  hated  cant  and  hypocrisy  in  any 
form,  was  outspoken  in  his  convictions,  a firm  friend,  whose  delight  was  in  seeing 
others  happy,  a man  who  never  shirked  his  duty,  but  firmly  believed  that  to  ac- 
complish anything  in  this  world  one  must  take  hold  with  an  earnestness  of  pur- 
pose, which,  in  itself,  would  prove  an  important  factor  toward  success.”  His  faith 
in  a future  existence, where  the  conditions  shall  be  more  favorable  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  best  that  is  in  us,  was  unbounded;  and  he  manifested  no  reluctance 
nor  regret  in  his  approach  to  the  great  change  which  he  fully  realized  was  near. 
He  died  at  his  home,  in  Dorchester,  on  the  10th  of  January,  at  the  age  of  74 
years,  leaving  a widow,  and  one  son,  and  one  daughter.  His  remains  were 
interred  in  his  family-lot  at  Forest  Hills. 

Stephen  F.  Gates.  — Mr.  Gates  was  born  in  the  town  of  Stow,  Mass.,  in 
1821.  When  a boy  he  came  to  Boston,  where  he  was  educated  in  our  public 
schools.  He  learned  the  trade  of  pattern-maker,  with  Otis  Tufts,  Sr.,  the 
elevator-manufacturer.  He  also  became  a proficient  machinist,  for  which  busi- 
ness he  possessed  by  nature  especial  talents.  He  first  filled  an  important 
position  in  the  Hinckley  Locomotive  Works,  after  which  he  was  superintendent 
of  the  Lowell  Machine-Shop  nine  years,  and  later  was  agent  of  the  Foundry 
Machine  Co.,  of  Taunton,  four  years.  He  was  deeply  interested  in  the  construc- 
tion of  locomotives,  and  also  gave  much  study  to  the  science  of  iron  ship-build- 
ing. In  these  specialties,  and  in  iron-work  generally,  he  was  considered  one  of 
the  best  mechanics,  being  frequently  referred  to  as  an  expert.  For  some  years 
he  resided  in  East  Boston,  but  for  the  past  few  years  has  lived  in  Cambridge- 
port.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1866,  being  admitted  as  a machinist,  and  was 
a life-member.  He  was  a man  of  an  active  mental  temperament,  and  was  well- 
informed  upon  a variety  of  topics.  He  was  naturally  of  a sedate  temperament, 
and  was  a consistent  church-member.  For  some  years  past  he  has  suffered 
severely  from  bodily  infirmities,  and  for  several  months  was  confined  to  his 
house.  He  died  on  the  17th  of  January,  aged  65  years,  leaving  a widow  and  one 
daughter. 
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HONORARY  MEMBERS. 

The  year  has  been  one  of  singular  fatality  among  our  honorary 
members,  four  of  whom  have  died  since  our  last  annual  meeting, 
namely : — 

Henry  P.  Kidder, 

George  C.  Richardson, 

Amos  A.  Lawrence,  and 
Marshall  P.  Wilder. 

As  they  were  all  men  of  marked  prominence  in  their  respective 
walks  in  life,  and  have  received  through  the  Press  and  otherwise  ex- 
tended notice,  it  will  not  be  needful  here  to  do  more  than  mention 
very  briefly  some  of  their  more  prominent  characteristics  and  especial 
achievements.  With  many  of  our  members  the  mere  mention  of  their 
names  will  recall  much  more  in  their  lives  that  is  commendable  and 
important  than  any  recapitulation  of  them  here,  and  the  following 
notices  are  intended  simply  as  outline  sketches  of  their  personal 
histories : — 

Henry  Purkitt  Kidder. — On  the  roll  of  our  original  members  stands  the 
name  of  Henry  Purkitt,  by  occupation  a cooper.  The  subject  of  this  notice 
was  his  grandson,  and  bore  his  name.  For  many  years  he  was  well-known  in  the 
city  as  one  of  our  foremost  financial  managers.  Born  and  reared  in  Boston,  his 
whole  life  was  passed  among  the  people  of  his  native  city.  From  the  position  of 
clerk,  in  the  banking-house  of  J.  E.  & N.  Thayer,  he  rose,  by  his  sterling  merit  and 
practical  wisdom,  to  be  the  head  of  the  house  of  Kidder,  Peabody,  & Co.,  one  of 
the  largest  private  banking-houses  in  the  country.  In  the  midst  of  his  great  and 
never-ceasing  labors  he  found  time  to  render  most  efficient  service  to  many 
worthy  enterprises.  His  interest  in  children  caused  him  to  fill  the  position  of 
Superintendent  of  the  Sunday-school  of  the  South  Congregational  Church  for  many 
years.  Numerous  were  the  calls  made  upon  him  to  act  as  treasurer,  in  cases 
where  public  sympathy  was  aroused  for  the  relief  of  the  suffering,  and  money  was 
needed  to  aid  the  destitute.  After  our  great  “ Boston  fire,”  and  during  our  Civil 
War,  he  was  one  of  the  most  active  and  efficient  of  our  many  philanthropic 
citizens.  The  American  Unitarian  Association,  the  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Union,  the  Children’s  Mission,  the  Adams  Nervine  Asylum,  the  Boston  Art 
Club,  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  the  South  Friendly  Society,  and  the 
Loyal  Legion  are  among  the  institutions  effectually  helped  by  his  contributions 
of  time  and  money.  Among  banks  and  other  monetary  institutions  he  was  a 
constant  and  influential  adviser.  In  1878  he  was  elected  an  honorary  member  of 
our  Association.  He  was  averse  to  holding  public  office,  but  served  willingly  on 
committees,  where  he  saw  he  could  benefit  his  fellow-citizens,  or  assist  in  any 
benevolent  or  patriotic  undertaking.  In  his  chosen  field  he  stood  in  the  front 
rank.  Any  financial  enterprise  that  numbered  Mr.  Kidder  among  its  promoters 
was  regarded  with  favor.  He  was  a man  of  rare  judgment  and  decision  of  character ; 
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scrupulously  exact  in  his  dealings,  and  punctilious  in  regard  to  his  obligations. 
No  part  of  his  large  fortune  was  the  result  of  indirect  methods.  Such  men  are 
always  regarded  with  pride  by  the  communities  where  they  reside.  Their  names 
become  intimately  associated  with  that  of  the  cities,  with  whose  wealth  they  are  so 
closely  related.  But  the  exhausting  demands  of  a great  business  are  apt  to  tax 
the  vitality  of  the  strongest  beyond  the  line  of  safety.  His  experience  was  no 
exception,  and  after  a brief  illness  he  died,  in  New  York  City,  on  the  28th  day  of 
January,  at  the  age  of  68  years,  leaving  a widow  and  three  sons.  His  funeral,  in 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Hale’s  Church,  where  he  had  been  a constant  worshipper  for  many 
years,  was  attended  by  the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  a large  concourse 
of  the  most  distinguished  citizens  of  Massachusetts. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Board  of  Government  of  this  Association, 
held  February  4,  the  following  paper  was  offered  by  our  Treasurer, 
the  Hon.  Frederic  W.  Lincoln,  and  unanimously  adopted: — 

The  Government  of  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  Association 
shares  in  the  general  grief  which  has  fallen  upon  this  community,  occasioned 
by  the  decease  of  our  Honorary  Member,  Henry  P.  Kidder,  a grandson  of  Col. 
Henry  Purkitt,  who,  in  1795,  with  others,  founded  our  institution,  and  whose 
memory  is  still  cherished  for  his  services,  as  a Revolutionary  patriot,  and  for 
those  manly  virtues  which  rendered  him  respected  while  he  lived,  and  his  mem- 
ory honored  since  he  departed.  In  Mr.  Kidder’s  career  were  illustrated  and 
amplified  the  merits  of  his  ancestors, — patriotic  in  the  crisis  of  his  country’s 
peril,  actively  philanthropic  in  all  measures  for  the  relief  and  comfort  of  his 
fellow-men,  interested  in  Religion,  Science,  and  the  Arts,  and  bestowing  liber- 
ally of  his  means  to  all  objects  which  adorn  life,  and  promote  civilization  ; holding 
a high  rank  in  business  circles;  genial  in  presence,  and  possessing  a character 
without  reproach,  his  death  deprives  the  city  of  one  of  its  best  and  most  public- 
spirited  citizens.  In  common  with  other  organizations  with  which  Mr.  Kidder 
was  connected  we  desire  to  give  this  formal  and  sincere  expression  of  our  sor- 
row and  regret. 

Resolved , That  the  Secretary  be  requested  to  transmit  the  foregoing  action  of  the  Government, 
in  behalf  of  the  Association,  to  the  family  of  the  deceased,  tendering  to  them  our  personal  sym- 
pathy in  the  bereavement  which  they  have  been  called  upon  to  sustain. 

George  C.  Richardson. — Mr.  Richardson  was  a native  of  the  town  of  Roy- 
alston,  in  this  State,  and  there  received  his  education,  and  commenced  his 
mercantile  career  as  a clerk  in  a country  store.  After  a few  years’  experience 
in  business  for  himself  he  came  to  Boston,  and  entered  the  dry  goods  trade. 
Increasing  his  means  and  capacity  he  advanced,  step  by  step,  until  he  was  at 
the  head  of  one  of  the  largest  wholesale  dry-goods  houses  in  the  country.  The 
value  of  the  goods  handled  by  the  firms  with  which  he  was  connected,  and  of 
which  he  was  for  the  most  part  senior  partner,  was  simply  enormous.  He  was  a 
Director  of  the  Union  Bank,  and  for  years  its  President.  He  was  also  a Trustee 
of  the  Provident  Institution  for  Savings,  and  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
In  business  he  was  a man  of  singular  clearness  of  insight  and  of  excellent 
judgment.  He  resided  in  Cambridge  for  many  years,  and  was  elected  Mayor  of 
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that  city  by  a nearly  unanimous  vote.  He  was  elected  an  honorary  member  of 
this  Association  in  1881.  He  was  a voluntary  subscriber  to  our  Members’  Loan, 
for  the  sum  of  $1,000;  being  the  only  person  outside  of  our  active  membership  to 
render  us  pecuniary  assistance.  His  was  one  of  the  names  instinctively  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  mercantile  greatness  and  prosperity  of  Boston,  and 
he  was  one  of  the  number  referred  to  as  the  “ merchant  princes.”  He  died  of 
paralysis,  at  his  home  in  Cambridge,  on  the  19th  of  May,  aged  78  years,  leaving  a 
widow  and  one  son. 

Amos  A.  Lawrence.  — Mr.  Lawrence  was  an  honorary  member  of  this  Associ- 
ation, having  been  admitted  as  such  in  1881,  in  consideration  of  his  valuable 
services  to  our  manufactering  industries,  and  his  active  participation  in  many 
movements  of  great  importance  to  the  community.  He  was  a son  of  the  cele- 
brated merchant,  Amos  Lawrence,  who  may  be  said  to  have  been  one  of  the 
creators  of  the  vast  cotton  manufacturing  business  of  New  England.  He  was 
born  in  this  city  in  the  year  1814,  received  a liberal  education,  and  graduated 
from  Harvard  University  in  1835.  He  followed  the  same  line  of  business  with 
which  his  family-name  has  been  so  long  and  conspicuously  associated,  and  in 
which  he  manifested  great  executive  ability  and  rare  judgment.  His  services 
were  in  constant  request  as  director  in  banks,  insurance  companies,  and  other 
monetary  educational  and  charitable  institutions.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  and  others.  He 
was  early  impressed  with  the  iniquity  of  the  slave  system,  and  in  the  many  years 
of  discussion  and  excitement  which  preceded  our  late  war  he  was  conspicuous, 
using  his  means  and  influence  to  advance  the  cause  of  anti-slavery,  in  which  he 
displayed  that  courage  and  judgment  which  will  ever  stand  as  a lasting  monu- 
ment to  his  credit.  He  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  movement  to  make  Kansas 
a free  State ; and  the  city  of  Lawrence,  in  that  State,  was  so  named  in  his  honor. 
His  example  as  a man  of  affairs,  and  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  sound  public  opin- 
ion, will  outlast  any  monument  of  granite.  He  died  at  Nahant,  August  22,  aged 
72  years,  leaving  several  children. 

Marshall  P.  Wilder.  — To  enumerate  the  public  positions  held  by  Mr. 
Wilder  during  a long  life  would,  of  itself,  require  considerable  space.  While 
eminent  as  a merchant,  he  was  probably  best  known  to  the  community  at  large 
by  his  great  services  in  the  promotion  of  horticulture.  It  has  been  said  that  “ he 
who  causes  two  spires  of  grass  to  grow  where  only  one  grew  before  is  a public 
benefactor.”  It  can  be  said  of  him  that  he  caused  many  kinds  of  luscious, 
healthful,  and  valuable  fruit  to  grow  where  none  grew  before.  He  was  a native 
of  New  Hampshire,  having  been  born  in  the  town  of  Rindge,  in  1798.  His 
father  was  a farmer,  and  there,  as  a boy,  he  took  his  first  lessons  in  the  industry 
which  was  destined  to  make  him  famous.  In  1825  he  came  to  Boston  and  engaged 
in  trade,  in  which  he  was  very  successful.  His  taste  early  led  him  to  experiment 
with  the  products  of  the  orchard,  and  his  success  was  abundant,  and  of  immense 
value  to  the  country.  While  he  gave  his  attention  to  a great  variety  of  fruits 
and  flowers,  the  pear,  perhaps,  was  his  prime  favorite.  But  he  was  not  content 
to  enjoy  alone  his  delicious  fruits.  He  desired  that  all  might  share  in  the  pleas- 
ure and  profit  derived  from  these  choice  productions  of  the  soil.  Largely 
through  his  influence  and  personal  efforts  many  societies  were  formed  to  promote 
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the  interests  of  fruit-growers.  In  such  organizations  he  was  the  unquestioned 
leader.  He  was  for  years  the  President  of  such  bodies  as  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society,  the  Norfolk  Agricultural  Society,  the  Massachusetts  Agri- 
cultural College,  and  the  United  States  Agricultural  Society.  In  military  circles 
he  was  one  of  the  most  conspicuons  members  for  more  than  half  a century.  He 
was  a 33°  Mason,  and  throughout  a long  life  was  among  the  most  active  and 
eminent  of  the  fraternity.  His  published  addresses  and  writings,  largely  devoted 
to  his  favorite  themes  of  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  floriculture,  were  volumi- 
nous. He  was  instrumental  in  the  establishment  of  the  Institute  of  Technology, 
was  one  of  the  first  vice-presidents,  and  has  been  a director  from  its  foundation. 
For  his  services  to  his  fellow-citizens,  in  all  these  various  channels,  he  was  elected 
an  honorary  member  of  this  Association  in  1852 ; at  his  death  was  the  oldest 
honorary  member,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop. 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  man  living  in  this  Commonwealth,  at  this  time,  filling  so 
many  positions  of  official  honor  and  trust  as  did  Mr.  Wilder.  Verily  a notable 
and  a good  man  and  useful  citizen  has  gone  to  his  reward.  The  place  now 
vacant,  in  a multitude  of  bodies,  will  no  doubt  long  remain  unfilled.  His  position 
in  community  was  unique.  A man  of  remarkable  presence  and  geniality  of 
manner,  a universal  favorite  in  all  circles,  companionable  and  entertaining  in  a 
wonderful  degree,  he  seemed  exactly  fitted  to  administer  all  the  large  number  of 
duties  imposed  upon  him,  without  exciting  the  envy,  or  incurring  the  hostility  of  a 
human  being.  His  best  monument  will  be  found  in  the  coming  years  in  unnumbered 
fields  of  grains,  and  fruits,  and  flowers.  His  home,  in  Dorchester,  has  long  been 
a delight  to  the  eyes  of  thousands  of  passers-by  from  the  profusion  of  its  growth, 
in  almost  infinite  variety,  of  the  choicest  specimens  in  all  the  departments  of 
vegetable  life,  the  work  of  his  hands  for  more  than  two  generations.  He  died  on 
the  19th  of  December,  at  the  ripe  age  of  88  years,  lamented,  honored,  and 
beloved  by  all. 


THE 


Sixteenth  Triennial  Exhibition 

OF 

t 

Industry  and  the  Mechanic  Arts 

OF  THIS  ASSOCIATION 

Will  be  held  in  its  spacious  EXHIBITION  BUILDINGS, 
Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  during  the  coming 
autumn,  commencing  probably  near 
the  close  of  September,  1887. 


The  Government  of  the  Association  have  taken  the  preliminary 
steps  toward  this  end,  which  they  confidentl}7  anticipate  will  result  in 
presenting  to  the  public  an  Exhibition  of  unusual  excellence  and 
value  to  the  community.  Notices  by  circulars  and  advertisements 
will  soon  be  issued,  giving  somewhat  in  detail  the  general  plans  of 
the  managers. 

Inquiries  and  applications  can  be  made  at  any  time  to  any  of  the 
members  of  the  Board  of  Government. 
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OFFICERS  AND  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION 


FOR  THE  YEAR  1888. 


|)  resident 

JAMES  G.  HAYNES,  ....  260  Harrison  Avenue,  Boston. 


resident. 

OLIVER  M.  WENTWORTH,  . . 45  Haverhill  Street,  Boston. 


NEWTON  TALBOT,  . 


ALFRED  BICKNELL, 


George  A.  Clough, 
Frank  M.  Ames,  . 
Francis  C.  Hersey, 
John  H.  Webster, 
Richard  Beeching, 
James  H.  Freeland, 
William  H.  Sayward, 
Charles  J.  Hayden, 
Benjamin  F.  Dewing, 
Albert  J.  Wright, 
George  L.  Burt,  . 
Henry  B.  Dennison, 


treasurer. 

. Mechanics’  Building, 

Huntington  Avenue,  Boston. 

Herofarg. 

. 82  Water  Street,  Boston. 

Crasto. 

. 53  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 

. Equitable  Building,  Boston. 

. 314  West  Second  Street,  South  Boston. 

. Standard  Sugar  Refinery,  South  Boston. 
. 67  Blackstone  Street,  Boston. 

. 744  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

. 164  Devonshire  Street,  Boston. 

. 383  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

. 14  Milford  Street,  Boston. 

. 18  Post  Office  Square,  Boston. 

. Mattapan,  Mass. 

. 28  Franklin  Street,  Boston. 


Regular  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Government  first  Thursday  of  each  month . 


Committees. 


ON  FINANCE. 

James  G.  Haynes,  Chairman  ex-officio. 
0.  M.  Wentworth,  ex-officio. 

Frank  M.  Ames. 

Francis  C.  Hersey. 

James  H.  Freeland. 


ON  CAFE  OF  BUILDING. 

James  G.  Haynes,  Chairman. 
0.  M.  Wentworth. 

Newton  Talbot. 

Benjamin  F.  Dewing. 
George  L.  Burt. 


ON  LIBRARY. 

Oliver  M.  Wentworth,  Chairman. 
Newton  Talbot. 

John  H.  Webster. 

Richard  Beeching. 

Albert  J.  Wright. 


William  N.  Young, 
Edward  C.  Jones, 
John  E.  Lynch,  . 
Abel  C.  Whittier, 
Edwaii)  T.  Nichols, 
J.  Arthur  Jacobs, 
Solomon  A.  Woods, 
Frederic  H.  Tarbox, 
George  N.  Miller, 


ON  DELINQUENTS. 

Charles  J.  Hayden,  Chairman. 
John  H.  Webster. 

Henry  B.  Dennison. 


Committee  of  Relief. 

. *23  Beverly  Street,  Boston,  Chairman. 
. 80  Dorchester  Street,  South  Boston. 

. 160  Liverpool  Street,  East  Boston. 

. 1176  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 

. Cambridgeport. 

. 164  Devonshire  Street,  Boston. 

. Dorr  Street,  South  Boston. 

. 36  Monument  Avenue,  Charlestown. 

. 164  Devonshire  Street,  Boston. 

Regular  meetings  of  the  Committee  first  Tuesday  of  each  month. 


Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  Association, 


ANNUAL  MEETING,  1888. 


Boston,  January  12,  1888. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  this  Association  will  be  held  in 
Mechanics’  Building,  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  on  Wednesday,  January  18r 
1888,  at  7.30  o’clock,  P.  M.  The  following  items  of  business  will  come  before 
the  Association  for  action  at  this  meeting : — 

1.  To  hear  and  act  upon  the  reports  of  the  Treasurer,  Finance  Committee,. 

Trustees  of  the  Charity  Fund,  Committee  of  Relief,  and  Commissioners  of 
the  Sinking  Fund. 

2.  To  hear  the  Annual  Address  of  the  President. 

3.  To  elect  the  Officers  of  the  Association  and  the  Committee  of  Relief  for  the 

ensuing  year. 

4.  To  appropriate  a sum  of  money  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  the  Com- 

mittee of  Relief  for  the  ensuing  year. 

5.  To  appropriate  a sum  of  money  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  the  Asso- 

ciation for  the  ensuing  year. 

6.  To  ballot  for  new  members. 

7.  To  see  if  the  Association  will  reinstate  certain  members  who  were  discharged 

for  non-payment  of  dues,  as  provided  in  Section  4 of  Article  II.  of  our 
By-Laws. 

8.  To  see  if  the  Association  will  hold  a Triennial  Festival  during  the  ensuing 

year,  and  to  take  any  necessary  action  in  relation  to  the  same. 

9.  To  act  upon  any  other  matter  which  may  legally  come  before  the  meeting. 

ALFRED  BICKNELL,  Secretary. 


In  accordance  with,  notices,  of  which  the  above  is  a copy,  sent  to 
each  member,  as  provided  in  the  By-Laws,  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Association  was  held  at  Mechanics’  Building,  Huntington 
Avenue,  Boston,  January  18,  1888. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  7.30  o’clock  by  President 
Talbot,  who  read  the  call  for  the  meeting. 

The  records  of  the  last  quarterly  meeting  were  read  and  approved.. 
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TREASURER’S  REPORT. 


Abstract  of  tiie  Report  of  F.  W.  Lincoln,  Treasurer,  for 
Ending  Jan.  16,  1888. 


Dr. 


To  balance  from  last  report,  Jan.  14,  1887 
Cash  received  for  income  from  Skattuck  Fund  . 
Cash  received  for  income  from  Revere  House  Co., 
Cash  received  for  income  from  interest  on  bank 
deposits 


$3 66  67 
70  00 

27  9S 


Donation 
Bonds  issued 
Rents 

Notes  payable  . 
Oil  painting 
Old  material 


From  Secretary  for  admission  fees  . . $2,415  00 

“ annual  assessments  ' . . . 1,499  75 

“ special  assessments  . . . 193  00 

“ sundries  7 00 


$464  65 
75  00 
1,200  00 
8,848  71 
5,500  00 
400  00 
165  97 


4,114  75 


Sixteenth  Exhibition,  received  for  entrance  fees,  royalties, 


tickets,  etc.,  etc. 

$106,084  24 

Less  paid  expenses  to  date  . . 

46,839  48 

By  Cash  paid  as  follows  : — 

Committee  on  Relief 

Cr. 

. $1,630  00 

Families  of  deceased  members 

. 2,475  00 

Salaries 

800  00 

Pay  roll 

. 2,244  38 

Repairs 

. • . 

. 4,181  70 

Taxes,  1886-1887 .... 

. 6,881  87 

Interest  and  coupons 

. 9,714  85 

Cas  bills 

712  85 

Coal  . . . . . 

443  01 

Water 

61  00 

Insurance  

. 4,645  26 

Incidentals 

579  20 

the  Year 


$319  47 


20,769  08 


59,244  76 
$80,333  31 


A m ount  carried  forward, 


$34,369  12 


D 


Amount  brought  forward $34,369  12 

Bond  (from  proceeds  of  old  material  sold)  . . . 100  00 

Loans 14,901  87 

Mass.  Loan  and  Trust  Co.  for  its  note,  6 months,  @ 5)^%,  25,000  00 

$74,370  99 

Balance  on  hand 5,962  32 

$80,333  31 


Respectfully  submitted, 

F.  W.  LINCOLN,  Treasurer . 


Boston,  Jan.  16,  J888. 


Examined  and  approved, 

Newton  Talbot, 

James  G.  Haynes, 

Francis  C.  Hersey, 

George  O.  Carpenter, 

Finance  Committee. 


The  report  was  accepted  and  ordered  to  be  placed  on  file. 

ASSETS. 


Statement  of  Property. 


*Land  and  buildings,  net  cost 

$491,159 

21 

Furniture  and  other  personal  property  in  the  building, 

10,000 

00 

Organ 

10,000 

00 

Oil  paintings  purchased  at  Fifteenth  Exhibition 

3,300 

00 

Ten  shares  Revere  House  Company 

1,500 

00 

Policy  in  Massachusetts  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Co., 

9,166 

67 

Massachusetts  Loan  and  Trust  Company  note 

25,000 

00 

Cash  on  hand 

5,962 

32 

Amount  due  from  members 

1,375 

00 

$557,463  20 

Liabilities. 

Mortgage  to  Suffolk  Savings  Bank  .... 

$200,000 

00 

Second  mortgage  to  secure  bonds  to  members  . 

48,100 

00 

Unpaid  bills  (Exhibition  account  estimated)  . . 

3,500 

00 

$251,600  00 

Net  assets  

$305,863.20 

* The  increase  in  the  value  of  the  land  (110,000  feet)  adds  largely  to  the  actual  market 
value  of  this  item. 
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COMMITTEE  OF  RELIEF. 

Mechanics’  Building,  Huntington  Avenue, 

Boston,  Mass.,  January  18,  1888. 

To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic 

Association  : — 

The  Committee  of  Relief  herewith  submit  a statement  of  their  operations  for 
the  year  past. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  we  had  on  our  list  of  beneficiaries  seven  members 
and  fifteen  widows  of  deceased  members  — twenty-two  in  all.  During  the  year 
we  have  lost  one  member,  but  have  added  none,  leaving  twenty-one  who  are  now 
receiving  monthly  aid.  The  sums  paid  vary  from  three  to  ten  dollars  per  month. 
In  some  cases  the  amount  has  been  slightly  increased  during  the  year,  where  it 
whs  clear  that  the  recipient  was  urgently  in  need  of  more  assistance.  Our  cash 
account  is  as  follows : — 

Balance  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  . . . $5  14 

Drawn  from  the  Treasurer  on  monthly  warrants  . . 1,630  00 

§1,635  14 

Paid  to  beneficiaries  as  per  their  receipts 1,625  00 

Balance  now  on  hand $10  14 

The  sum  of  82,000  was  appropriated  for  the  use  of  our  Committee,  but,  as 
shown,  only  $1,625.00  was  expended.  In  consideration,  however,  of  the  fact  that 
among  our  members  we  have  a very  large  number  of  very  old  men,  who,  in  the 
nature  of  the  case,  cannot  live  long,  and  may  leave  a much  greater  number  of 
applicants  for  our  charitable  aid  than  we  now  have,  our  Committee  have  unani- 
mously voted  to  recommend  that  the  sum  of  $2,500  be  appropriated  for  the  use 
of  ,the  Committee  for  the  ensuing  year.  If  it  is  not  needed,  it  will  not  be  used, 
and  may  save  embarrassment  in  case  the  demands  exceed  the  sum  last 
appropriated. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Amasa  W.  Bailey,  Chairman. 

Accepted  and  ordered  to  be  placed  on  file. 

CHARITY  FUND. 


Boston,  January  17,  1888. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Charity  Fund  of  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic 
Association  herewith  submit  their  second  annual  report : — 

Since  the  date  of  their  report,  Jan.  17,  1887,  the  following  second  mortgage 
bonds  have  been  contributed  to  the  Charity  Fund : — 


Erastus  B.  Badger,  Nos.  13  to  17  inclusive 
Edwin  F.  Waters,  No.  524 


Edward  Lawrence  and 
Charles  R.  Lawrence,  J 
George  W.  Berry,  Nos.  58  and  59 


sos.  217  to  221  inclusive 


$500  00 
100  00 

500  00 

200  00 
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These  amounts,  added  to  previous  receipts  of  the  same  nature,  amount  in  the 
aggregate  to  twenty-nine  hundred  dollars,  all  in  second  mortgage  bonds  of  this 
Association. 

The  Trustees  of  this  Charity  Fund  regret  to  find  that  so  little  interest  is  taken 
by  the  majority  of  the  members  of  this  Association  in  the  commendable  object 
which  the  Association  had  in  view  in  organizing  this  charity.  The  Trustees 
of  this  fund  do  not  feel  that  it  is  in  their  line  of  duty  to  personally  solicit 
members  for  contributions. 

The  purpose  ip.  establishing  this  fund  is  well  defined  in  the  original  resolve 
adopted  by  the  Association,  and  its  objects  would  seem  to  commend  it  to  many 
of  our  associates,  who  are  in  position  to  greatly  increase  its  usefulness. 

Very  respectfully  submitted, 

Levi  L.  Willcutt, 

Charles  Whittier, 

Erastus  B.  Badger, 

Trustees  of  the  Charity  Fund. 

Report  accepted  and  ordered  to  be  placed  on  file. 


SINKING  FUND. 

To  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  Association  : — 

The  undersigned,  Sinking  Fund  Commissioners,  herewith  submit  their  third 
annual  report : — 

Amount  of  fund  January  19, 1887  $1,490  00 

Received  by  the  Treasurer  during  the  year,  applicable  to  this  fund, 

for  members’  admission  fees  1,385  00 

$2,875  00 

This  sum  remains  in  the  treasury,  no  payment  having  been  made  therefrom. 

Newton  Talbot, 
James  G.  Haynes, 

F.  W.  Lincoln. 

Boston,  January  18, 1888. 


Report  accepted  and  ordered  to  be  placed  on  file. 
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PRESIDENT’S  ADDRESS. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Association: — Our  financial  year  began 
January  15,  1887,  and  ended  January  16,  1888.  The  report  of  the 
Treasurer  covers  the  transactions  of  the  Association  in  his  depart- 
ment between  these  dates.  By  his  report  it  appears  that  there  has. 
been  received,  including  the  cash  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  $127,459.60;  that  there  has  been  paid  $96,497.28, — leaving  a 
balance  in  the  treasury  of  $30,962.32,  of  which  sum  '$25,000  has 
been  loaned  for  six  months  from  December  1,  1887,  at  the  rate  of 
5J  % per  annum. 

In  the  abstract  of  these  receipts  and  expenditures,  which  I shall 
make  for  a clearer  understanding  of  the  transactions  of  the  Associa- 
tion, I shall  omit  the  money  that  has  been  borrowed  and  repaid 
during  the  year.  These  omissions  will  not  affect  the  balance,  bub 
will  reduce  the  aggregates. 

Receipts. 


Cash  balance  January  15,  1887 

• • . 

$319  47 

Annual  Assessments : — 

Eor  the  year  1884  .... 

$8  00 

Eor  the  year  1885  .... 

35  00 

Eor  the  year  1886  .... 

. 210  00 

Eor  the  year  1887  .... 

. 2,166  75 

Eor  the  year  1888  .... 

25  00 

2,444  75 

Special  assessment  of  1885  . 

278  00 

Admission  fees,  new  members 

1,385  00 

Dividends 

436  67 

Rent  of  Mechanics’  Building 

8,848  71 

Ten-year  bonds 

1,200  00 

Painting,  sold 

400  00 

Old  material,  sold  by  Secretary  . 

7 00 

Donation,  Mrs.  Gilman  Joslin 

75  00 

Old  documents,  etc.,  sold 

62  73 

Silver  medals  of  1884,  sold  . 

103  24 

Interest  on  bank  deposits 

27  98 

$15,588  55 

On  account  of  Sixteenth  Exhibition 

. 

106,084  24 

Making  the  total  receipts 

$121,672  79 
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Payments. 


Administration  of  the  Association  proper  : 

— 

Treasurer  ....... 

$275  00 

Treasurer’s  clerk  ...... 

125  00 

Secretary  . 

400  00 

Supplies  — postage  stamps,  etc.  . 

86  74 

Printing,  including  the  Annual  Report 

Charities  : — 

145  36 

•1,032  10 

Committee  of  Relief  ..... 

1,630  00 

Pamilies  of  deceased  members 

Administration  — Real  estate  : — 

2,475  00 

4,105  00 

Pay-roll  ....... 

2,300  00 

Gas,  less  discount  % 

712  85 

Coal 

443  01 

Water 

61  00 

3,516  86 

Repairs  and  alterations  — Real  estate  : — 

1 « 

Lumber 

378  01 

Hardware  ....... 

60  29 

Mason  work,  1884,  1886,  1887 

219  48 

Plastering  and  whitening  .... 
Outside  repairs  — Roof,  terra  cotta,  galvan- 

97 55 

ized  iron  ...... 

Gas  repairs,  including  putting  up  reflectors 

291  48 

over  the  stage  ..... 

121  70 

1 

Stoves  and  furnace  work  .... 

131  32 

Plumbing  ($173.20  in  1886) 

640  63 

Paints  and  oil 

Steam  and  water  piping  and  new  tubes  to 

51  21 

two  boilers  ...... 

1,637  01 

New  basket  and  ropes  for  outside  elevator  . 

31  36 

Plans  for  finishing  Administration  Hall 

250  00 

Labor  ........ 

450  00 

Sundries 

113  14 

4,473  18 

Amount  carried  forward , 


$13,127  14 
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Amount  brought  forward , .....  $13,127  14 

Expenses  — Real  estate : — 


Taxes,  1886  

. 3,458  17 

Taxes,  1887  . . * 

. 3,423  70 

6,881  87 

Insurance  ($180,000,  three  years) 

4,630  26 

Interest,  mortgage  .... 

. 9,000  00 

Interest,  ten-year  bonds 

. 156  00 

Interest,  demand  notes 

. 558  85 

9,714  85 

Insurance  on  paintings 

15  00 

Suspense  account  — Book  and  pamphlets,  M.  C.  L.,  sold, 

100  00 

Reduction  of  debt  — Demand  notes  paid 

. 

9,401  87 

Total  on  account,  general  account 

$4.3,870  99 

On  account  of  Sixteenth  Exhibition 

• 

46,839  48 

Making  the  total  payments  . 

. 

$90,710  47 

Leaving  a balance  as  follows : — 

Note 

$25,000  00 

Cash  belonging  to  the  Association 

797  19 

Cash  belonging  to  the  Sixteenth  Exhi- 

bition   

5,165  13 

30,962  32 


$121,672  79 


Of  the  $2,300  estimated  as  the  pay-roll,  probably  nearly  or  quite 
$m)0  has  been  returned  to  the  Association  for  work  done  for  the 
lessees  of  the  building  in  preparing  it  for  their  uses.  Fully  $250 
was  paid  for  arranging  the  seats  for  the  “ Kirmiss,”  which  occupied 
the  building  two  evenings  last  spring. 

The  bills  for  repairs  are  classified,  so  that  all  can  see  in  what 
direction  our  building  is  needing  attention. 

Since  the  building  was  erected,  without  any  fault,  so  far  as  I 
know,  either  in  materials  or  work,  but  I think  by  an  error  in  judg- 
ment in  the  kind  adapted  for  a building  so  exposed  as  ours,  nearly  all 
the  plumbing  has  been  renewed  in  many  of  its  parts ; it  has  also 
been  found  necessary,  not  only  for  protection  from  cold  but  for 
greater  convenience,  to  remove  a considerable  portion  of  it  to  other 
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parts  of  the  building,  where  it  can  be  protected  from  freezing  at  a 
very  small  cost. 

The  work  of  renewal  has  all  been  completed,  but  there  remains 
much  of  it  in  the  coldest  and  most  exposed  part  of  the  building, 
where  it  is  not  always  possible,  with  great  care,  to  protect  it.  I 
hope,  however,  that  in  future  these  bills  will  be  largely  reduced. 

The  flues'  of  the  two  boilers  that  have  been  run  at  low  pressure 
for  steam  heating  were  upon  examination  found  to  be  so  corroded 
that  they  were  unsafe  for  further  use,  and  they  have  been  replaced 
by  new  ones,  at  an  expense  of  nearly  or  quite  a thousand  dollars. 
Whether  it  is  possible  to  absolutely  protect  flues  from  the  injury 
arising  from  the  deposit  of  rust  from  steam  pipes,  especially  where 
the  amount  of  piping  is  so  great  as  it  is  in  our  building,  and  where 
the  use  for  heating  is  not  continued  through  the  winter,  but  only 
as  the  building  is  needed,  without  a greater  liability  to  damage 
than  the  ordinary  wear  and  tear  occasioned  by  constant  use,  those 
with  whom  I have  consulted  do  not  give  me  any  decided  opinion. 

Another  part  of  the  steam  heating  bill  was  incurred  in  changing 
the  piping  so  as  to  heat  the  rooms  in  the  rear  of  the  art  galleries, 
independently  of  the  other  parts  of  the  building.  Without  this 
change  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  occupied  these  rooms 
during  the  last  weeks  of  the  late  Exhibition. 

The  labor  bill  for  repairs,  were  in  part  for  arranging  in  sections  - 
2,700  chairs  for  seating  the  floor  of  Grand  Hall ; building  two  flights 
of  stairs  from  the  stage  to  the  first  gallery ; remodelling  the  ticket 
office  ; repairing  the  floor  in  the  basement ; tightening  the  bolts  to 
the  trusses ; frosting  the  windows  and  generally  cleaning  the 
building,  so  far  as  it  could  be  done,  to  the  first  of  September. 
After  that  date  all  labor  was  charged  to  the  Exhibition. 

It  is  probable  that  a portion  of  the  repairs  made  this  year  could 
have  been  put  off  for  a time,  if  not  indefinitely,  but  for  the  Exhibi- 
tion ; and  while  it  makes  no  difference  in  the  assets  of  the  corpora- 
tion whether  they  are  charged  to,  one  account  or  the  other,  it  is  well 
to  bear  in  mind  that  such  an  Exhibition  as  we  have  just  held  neces- 
sitates many  expenditures  about  the  building  in  the  way  of  repairs 
or  improvements  that  would  not  otherwise  be  needed. 

I am  informed  that  the  gravel  on  the  roof  of  the  monitor  over 
Grand  Hall,  owing  to  its  exposed  situation,  or  from  some  other 
■cause,  has  largely  been  removed,  so  that  the  felting  is  exposed  to 
the  weather.  It  has  for  some  time  needed  constant  watching,  and 
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any  sudden  change  from  heat  to  cold  is  almost  sure  to  cause  leaks. 
Whether  it  can  be  properly  repaired,  or  will  require  a new  covering,, 
is  a question  that  must  be  determined  very  soon. 

Charities. 

There  has  been  received,  from  the  special  assessment  of  ten  dol- 
lars levied  upon  each  member  by  a vote  passed  April  15,  1885,  the 
sum  of  $7,628,  of  which  $278  has  been  collected  this  year,  leaving 
$927  yet  due.  Since  this  assessment  was  voted  there  has  been  paid 
to  the  Committee  of  Relief  and  for  death  benefits  $8,996,  being 
$1,368  in  excess  of  the  amount  that  has  been  collected  from  the 
special  assessment.  The  sum  raised  by  this  assessment  having  been 
expended  for  the  purposes  of  charity,  it  remains  to  be  determined 
in  what  way  means  will  be  provided  to  continue  this  branch  of  the 
work  of  the  Association. 


Charity  Fund. 

At  our  last  annual  meeting  this  fund  amounted  to  the  sum  of 
$1,600,  being  donations  made  by  certain  of  our  members.  The 
report  of  the  Commissioners  shows  an  increase  of  $1,300  for  the 
past  year,  making  a total  of  $2,900.  I earnestly  commend  this  fund 
to  the  attention  of  the  members.  I also  recommend  that  all  funeral 
benefits  which  may  hereafter  be  donated  to  us  be  added  to  this. 

‘ fund. 

Sinking  Fund. 

By  the  By-Laws  of  the  Association  the  moneys  received  for  mem- 
bership and  for  life  membership  are  set  apart  as  a sinking  fund  for 
the  payment  of  the  mortgage  debts  of  the  Association.  The  amount 
on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  was  $1,490 ; there  has  been 
received,  belonging  to  this  fund,  the  present  year,  $1,385,  making 
this  fund  $2,875,  as  shown  by  the  report  of  the  Commissioners.  Up 
to  this  time  this  fund  has  been  held  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  Asso- 
ciation and  used  with  other  moneys  in  his  hands.  It  now  seems 
proper  that  it  should  be  paid  to  the  Commissioners,  and  be  invested 
by  them  or  used  as  opportunity  may  occur  for  the  purposes  for 
which  the  fund  was  established. 

Library. 

Nothing  has  been  done  the  present  year  to  re-arrange  and  cata- 
logue the  Library,  the  room  in  which  the  books  are  kept  having 
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been  fully  occupied  for  other  purposes.  There  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  that  the  books  of  the  Mechanics  Apprentices  Library  now  in 
our  possession  are  the  property  of  the  Association.  These  books, 
from  use,  are  probably  of  little  value,  and  it  would  seem  wise  that 
some  disposition  be  made  of  them  without  much  delay. 

Deceased  Members. 


During  the  year  now  closing  we  have  lost  by  death  thirty-one 
members  and  one  of  our  honorary  members,  namely : — 


Joined  1840. 

Frederick  Folsom,  . 

aged  80. 

Died  Jan. 

20. 

ii 

1831. 

Herbert  H.  Stimpson, 

“ 

84. 

it 

“ 

20. 

“ 

1859. 

Edwin  Adams,  . 

a 

68. 

a 

“ 

31. 

it 

1859. 

J.  Putnam  Bradlee, 

“ 

70. 

a 

Feb. 

2. 

U 

1865. 

John  M.  Stone, 

“ 

67. 

a 

« 

17. 

“ 

1833. 

Moses  Miller,  . 

a 

93. 

a 

March 

4. 

it 

1860. 

Oliver  R.  Clark, 

a 

68. 

a 

« 

5. 

it 

1847. 

William  A.  Swift,  . 

a 

75. 

a 

“ 

15. 

4L 

1831. 

Perez  Cushing, 

“ 

81. 

u 

April 

12. 

-Li 

1880. 

Francis  Childs, 

“ 

67. 

“ 

ii 

6. 

1847. 

Abraham  0.  Bigelow, 

“ 

75. 

a 

“ 

29. 

At 

1856. 

Charles  E.  Noyes,  . 

« 

81. 

“ 

June 

6. 

Lt 

1881. 

Henry  Hussey,  . 

“ 

50. 

“ 

July 

15. 

■Li 

1824. 

Uriel  Crocker,  . 

“ 

91. 

“ 

“ 

19. 

Li 

1847. 

Henry  S.  Hills, 

“ 

82. 

a 

ii 

28. 

Li 

1832. 

Robert  White,  . 

a 

88. 

“ 

Aug. 

10. 

- Li 

1874. 

William  A.  Roberts, 

“ 

45. 

it 

“ 

8. 

■Li 

1878. 

Samuel  F.  Towle, 

“ 

73. 

a 

“ 

14. 

-Lt 

1863. 

Samuel  F.  Summers,  . 

<( 

67. 

“ 

ii 

18. 

U 

1829. 

Luke  Brown, 

“ 

80. 

“ 

it 

18. 

1833. 

Thomas  Boyd, 

« 

79. 

“ 

ii 

25. 

ll 

1884. 

Herbert  A.  Speare,  . 

“ 

35. 

(t 

Oct. 

14. 

Ui 

1872. 

Peter  E.  Dolliver,  . 

“ 

70. 

ii 

16. 

■Li 

1845. 

Charles  Packer, 

“ 

77. 

“ 

a 

26. 

Li 

1875. 

Alfred  B.  Hall, 

— . 

“ 

Nov. 

11. 

** 

1867. 

Benj.  F.  Prescott,  . 

“ 

67. 

“ 

ii 

24. 

Li 

1837. 

Moses  Hunt, 

“ 

88. 

it 

Dec. 

1888. 

8. 

1854. 

Henry  D.  Morse, 

“ 

61. 

“ 

Jan. 

3. 

1834. 

Elias  W.  Goddard,  . 

« 

84. 

« 

“ 

3. 

Li 

1855. 

Robert  P.  Haines, 

“ 

70. 

a 

« 

12. 

1877. 

Thomas  J.  Johnson,  . 

“ 

43. 

« 

14. 

Elected  1868.  William  Perkins,  Honorary  Member,  July. 


Brief  obituary  notices  of  these  deceased  members  are  being  pre- 
pared by  the  Secretary,  and  will  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
report  of  this  meeting. 
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Membership. 


During  the  year  we  have  lost  by  death,  as  already  stated,  thirty- 
one  members ; and  four  members,  having  paid  their  dues  in  full, 
have  resigned  their  membership,  viz. : F.  H.  Hastings,  F.  T.  Comee, 
James  T.  Shepard  and  M.  J.  Ward.  Thirty-nine  of  the  members 
admitted  by  vote  have  qualified  by  signing  the  By-Laws  and  paying 
their  admission  fees,  namely  : — 


Andrew  P.  Anderson, 
Alphonso  Baker, 
Mellvill  H.  Barker, 
Isaac  Blair, 

George  F.  Bourne, 
Samuel  K.  Bayley, 
Guy  H.  Carlton, 
Andrew  J.  Chase, 
John  J.  Cuddihy, 

John  F.  Dalton, 
Maurice  Dinneen, 
Henry  C.  Dimond, 
Charles  A.  Dodge, 
Charles  H.  Dodge, 
James  A.  Flanagan, 
John  B.  Hunter, 

Eben  D.  Jordan,  Jr., 
Orrin  A.  Kimball, 
Benj.  F.  Lamb, 


Charles  J.  Linnehan, 
Joseph  W.  Lovett, 

John  McGaw, 

John  D.  McLellan, 
David  B.  McPherson, 
Frank  B.  McQuesten, 
Alexander  G.  Minton, 
Albert  B.  Boot, 

Henry  F.  Boss, 
Frederick  A.  Searle, 
Elmer  F.  Smith, 

Bryant  G.  Smith, 

Sidney  F.  Squires, 
Thomas  Strangman, 
Bonald  A.  Stuart, 
Frederick  Thomas, 
Charles  D.  Wainwright, 
John  A.  Waldo, 

E.  Noyes  Whitcomb. 


This  shows  a gain  in  membership  of  four.  The  present  number 
of  members  is  831,  of  which  number  290  are  life  members.  For  the 
convenience  of  the  government  and  members  the  entire  list  alpha- 
betically arranged  will  be  appended  to  the  printed  report. 


Sixteenth  Triennial  Exhibition. 

It  has  been  seen  by  the  Treasurer’s  report  that  at  the  time  his 
accounts  were  audited  there  had  been  received  on  account  of  the 
Sixteenth  Exhibition  $106,084.24.  Since  then  a few  dollars  have 
been  received,  and  a small  amount  more  may  be  collected ; but  it  is 
not  supposed  that  the  grand  total  will  exceed  $106,125.00.  There 
has  been  transferred  from  the  receipts  of  the  Exhibition  to  the 
general  treasury  of  the  Association  $29,073.63,  for  the  payment  of 
notes  and  accounts  not  chargeable  to  the  Exhibition;  and  also 


$25,000,  which  has  been  loaned,  — both  sums  making  $54,079.63. 
Bills  properly  chargeable  to  the  Exhibition  amounting  to  $46,839.48 
have  been  paid,  leaving  $5,165.13  unexpended,  a separate  deposit  in 
the  bank  and  not  a part  of  the  balance  belonging  to  the  Association 
proper.  The  bank  account  of  the  Exhibition  has  been  kept  entirely 
separate  from  the  Association  accounts,  and  payments  in  all  cases 
have  been  made  by  an  order  of  the  Executive  Committee,  drawn 
upon  the  Treasurer.  There  are  a few  unpaid  bills,  but  not  of  a 
large  amount,  and  there  may  be  others  that  have  not  been  rendered. 

The  expenses  arising  from  the  awards  of  medals  and  diplomas 
and  the  printing  of  the  reports  of  the  Exhibition  are  as  yet  unknown, 
but  it  is  not  expected  that  they  will  exceed  $3,500,  including  all 
other  unsettled  accounts.  Should  they,  however,  amount  to  $4,000, 
it  would  then  leave  a clear  excess  of  receipts  over  expenditures  of 
$55,000.00. 

This  amount  cannot  be  absolutely  called  profit,  as  no  charge  has 
been  made  for  the  use  of  the  building,  which,  being  built  for  exhibi- 
tion purposes,  must  depend  largely  upon  this  method  of  earning 
money  for  its  annual  rental. 

The  Exhibition  was  opened  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  September 
and  closed  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  November,  1887.  The  time  for 
closing  was  originally  fixed  for  the  twefth  of  November,  but  by 
general  consent  it  was  determined  that  it  be  extended  two  weeks. 
Some  difficulties  in  administration  were  encountered  in  extending 
the  time,  but  it  resulted,  no  doubt,  in  increased  financial  gains.  It 
is  probable  that  eight  weeks  is  nearer  the  proper  limit  for  an  exhibi- 
tion that  involves  so  large  an  expenditure  of  time  and  money,  both 
by  the  exhibitors  and  the  Association,  than  seven  weeks,  the  time 
first  decided  upon. 

The  opening  proceedings  of  the  Exhibition  will  be  appended  to 
the  annual  report  of  the  Association,  and  it  may  be  thought  advisable 
to  make  an  additional  report,  with  considerable  detail,  when  the  bills 
are  all  paid  and  the  accounts  audited.  Should  such  a course  be 
adopted,  no  doubt  it  can  be  sent  to  the  members  with  the  notice  for 
the  quarterly  meeting  in  April. 

Ten-Year  Bonds. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  sold  but  $1,200  of  these  bonds,  and 
it  may  not  be  deemed  advisable  at  present  to  offer  any  more  for 
sale.  In  my  judgment,  the  taking  of  these  bonds  by  the  members, 
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and  by  that  means  paying  our  floating  debt,  which  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1885  amounted  to  nearly  $50,000,  of  which  a large  por- 
tion was  for  borrowed  money,  with  the  personal  guarantee  of  a few 
of  the  members,  marked  the  turning  point  in  the  financial  affairs  of 
the  Association. 

I doubt  not  that  many  members  at  that  time  felt  that  the  Asso- 
ciation was  nearly  or  quite  bankrupt,  and  that  any  effort  to  save  it 
would  be  useless. 

Others  were  of  a different  opinion,  and  subscribed  for  bonds, 
bearing  but  one  per  cent,  interest  annually,  thereby  furnishing  means 
to  liquidate  the  debts  and  relieve  our  members  of  their  personal 
liability.  By  this  method  we  have  been  able  to  hold  our  real  estate, 
and  thereby  take  advantage  of  any  increase  in  its  value  caused  by 
the  improvements  that  are  going  on  around  and  about  it. 

I think  it  but  just  that  a record  should  here  be  made  of  the  names 
and  amounts  of  these  bonds  that  have  been  taken  by  our  members, 
and  I most  sincerely  wish  that  they  would  further  supplement  their 
good  deed  by  donating  them  to  the  Charity  Fund  of  the  Associa- 
tion. Should  this  be  done,  I should  feel  assured  that  the  time  is  not 
far  distant  when  the  indebtedness  on  our  real  estate,  if  we  hold  it, 
will  be  entirely  paid. 

Following  is.  the  complete  list  of  members  who  have  paid  for  these 
bonds,  with  the  amounts  taken  : — 


One  Thousand  Dollars  Each. 


Badger,  E.  B.,  & Son, 

Bailey,  Joseph  T. 

Baird,  George 
Bradlee,  J.  Putnam 
Bradlee,  Nathaniel  J. 

Clark,  Cyrus  T. 

Davis,  Frederick 
Ditson,  Oliver,  & Co. 

Hicks,  S.  D.,  & Son, 

Hunt,  Moses 

Six  Hundred 

Clough,  George  A- 


Richardson,  George  C.  (Honorary). 
Smith,  Franklin 
Smith,  George  W. 

Standish,  L.  Miles 
Wentworth,  Arioch 
Whidden,  Thomas  J. 

Whitcomb,  Benj.  D. 

Whittier,  Charles 
Whitney,  Henry  M. 

Willcutt,  Levi  L. 

Dollars  Each. 

Haynes,  James  G. 


Five  Hundred  Dollars  Each. 


Carpenter,  George  O. 
Cummings,  John 
Cummings,  Nathaniel 


Damon,  George  L. 
Harmon,  I.  & H.  M. 
Lawrence,  Edward 
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Merrill,  W.  B. 

Sturtevant,  B.  F. 

McNutt,  John  J. 

Talbot,  Newton 

Norcross,  0.  W. 

Walker,  George  W. 

Parker,  Charles  S.,  & Sons, 

Whitcomb,  Amasa  G. 

Pope,  George  W. 

Whiting,  John  L. 

Sawyer,  Nathan,  & Son, 

Willis,  Clement 

Souther,  JcfeN 

Woodbury,  Charles 

Three  Hundred 

Dollars  Each. 

Denio,  S.  A. 

McIntosh,  David 

Ham,  L.  M. 

McNeil,  Neil 

Jacobs,  D.  H.,  & Son, 

Norton,  W.  A. 

Lincoln,  Frederic  W. 

Rockwell,  Horace  T. 

‘Lothrop,  Augustus 

Mackenzie,  William 

Speare,  Alden 

Two  Hundred  Dollars  Each. 

Berry,  George  W. 

Miller,  G.  N.  & M.  S. 

Curtis,  George 

Montgomery^,  J.  K. 

Edmands,  T.  R.  B. 

Parker,  Thomas 

Fenno,  Isaac 

Perkins,  David 

Freeland,  James  H. 

Richardson,  G.  L. 

Given,  J.  L. 

Rumery,  William  M. 

Hersey,  Francis  C. 

Shepard,  George  F. 

Joslin,  Gilman 

Whidden,  Renton 

Lovett,  Joseph 

Young,  William  N. 

One  Hundred  Dollars  Each. 

Atkinson,  Edward 

Dewing,  Benjamin  F. 

Bailey,  Amasa  W. 

Dickerman,  George  H. 

Bates,  Walter 

Eager,  George  H. 

Bicknell,  Alfred 

Elder,  George  G. 

Blake,  Christopher 

Emery,  Hiram 

Bliss,  James  F. 

Emery,  Francis  F. 

Brown,  Samuel  N. 

Flanders,  B.  S. 

Brewer,  William  D. 

Fleming,  Edward 

Byfield,  George  D. 

Folsom,  A.  W. 

Carpenter,  Cyrus 

Fox,  George  H. 

Carr,  Rufus  B. 

Frame,  James 

Carter,  Thomas  W. 

Fuller,  C.  E.  & F. 

Cavanaugh,  George  H. 

Grant,  M.  C. 

Chubbuck,  Levi 

Guild,  Henry 

Connery,  David 

Hall,  Henry 

Copeland,  Thomas 

Huskey,  Benjamin  A. 

Cotton,  W.  C. 

Hussey,  Henry 

Crockett,  J.  F. 

Hodge,  Ebenezer 

Crosbie,  Robert 

Holt,  Samuel  L. 
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Houghton,  H.  0. 

Jacobs,  Charles  S. 
Jewett,  N.  M. 

Johnson,  T.  J. 

Johnson,  W.  A. 

Keough,  Richard  F. 
Lauriatt,  Charles  P. 
Litchfield,  H.  M. 
McLautiilin,  George  T. 
Longley,  Edward  P. 
Lynch,  John  E. 

Lyons,  T.  J. 

Maxwell,  John  S. 
Mellish,  Oscar 
Morton,  Newton 
Nixon,  James 
Oliver,  Francis  C. 
Parker,  Benjamin  F. 
Perry,  Lewis  F. 
Pearson,  W.  H. 

Pishon,  Thomas  J. 
Quincy,  George  H. 
Raynes,  Francis 
Rand,  Oliver  J. 

Revere,  John 
Riley  & Hill, 

Rogers,  J.  K. 


Root,  H.  A.  & W.  A. 
Russ,  Charles  E. 
Sanborn,  S.  H. 
Skillings,  D.  N. 
Smith,  James 
Soule,  L.  P. 

Taylor,  John 
Teel,  Elbridge 
Thayer,  S.  J.  F. 
Torrey,  Charles 
Torrey,  Everett 
Tucker,  Isaac  N. 
Tucker,  James  C. 
Turner,  Henry  A. 
Vannevar,  E.  B. 

Van  Noordan,  E. 
Waters,  Edward  F. 
Weston,  Horace 
Webster,  J.  H. 
Wentworth,  0.  M. 
Wingate,  J.  I. 
Witherspoon,  E.  B. 
Withixgton,  Henry 
Whidden,  S.  H. 
Whitcomb,  H.  C. 
Wright,  Albert  J. 


Conclusion. 

In  conclusion,  I desire  again  to  say  that  I accepted  the  office  of 
President  when  I might  with  propriety  have  declined  it,  having  had 
no  previous  experience  in  the  msftiagement  of  the  affairs  of  this 
Association.  This  I did  with  the  single  purpose  of  attempting  to 
improve  its  financial  condition,  never  for  a moment  having  felt 
that  our  condition  was  hopeless,  or  that  it  was  useless  to  make  any 
further  effort  to  redeem  this  property. 

By  the  earnest  efforts  of  the  Government,  and  by  the  advice  and 
cooperation  of  many  of  the  members,  the  work  is  so  far  accomplished 
that  the  future  seems  assured ; and  I feel  entirely  repaid  for  any 
labor  on  my  part  intended  to  advance  our  permanent  interests. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Association,  my  term  of  office  is  closed;  my 
last  work  as  your  President  is  done,  my  last  word  spoken.  In 
the  years  that  will  follow,  whoever  may  occupy  those  seats,  whoever 
may  fill  this  chair,  I trust  that  the  membership  will  continue  loyal 
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to  the  high  and  beneficent  principles  on  which  this  institution  was 
founded,  that  its  officers  will  be  faithful  and  diligent,  and  that  the 
fair  fame  of  this  Association  through  the  continued  performance  of 
good  works  will  remain  bright,  its  name  an  incentive  and  encourage- 
ment to  the-young,  and  the  memory  of  its  past  the  valued  inheritance 
of  our  posterity. 

Election  of  Officers. 

Voted,  To  proceed  to  the  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  President  appointed  H.  1ST.  Sawyer,  W.  H.  Pearson,  E.  R. 
Jones  and  George  W.  Stevens  a committee  to  receive,  sort  and  count 
the  votes  for  President,  who,  having  attended  to  that  duty,  reported 
that  ninety-eight  votes  had  been  cast,  all  of  which  were  for  James 
G.  Haynes,  and  he  was  accordingly  declared  elected  President  of 
this  Association  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Following  this  announcement  Mr.  Talbot  said : — 

Mr.  President:  — It  becomes  my  pleasant  duty,  as  my  last 
official  act,  to  bid  you  welcome  to  the  honorable  position  of  President 
of  this  Association,  and  to  introduce  you  to  the  members  here 
assembled. 

Before  doing  so,  however,  permit  me  to  congratulate  you,  and  not 
only  you  but  the  Association  also  upon  the  choice  that  they  have 
made ; and  this  I do  without  hesitation  or  reservation.  You  come 
to  this  office  well  equipped  for  its  duties,  having  for  the  past  three 
years  taken  an  active  interest  and  participation  not  only  in  the 
trials  but  also  in  the  successes  of  this  Association.  For  many  years 
it  has  been  the  privilege  of  the  retiring  President  to  hand  to  his 
successor  a memento  of  his  office,  which  from  the  associations  con- 
nected with  it  make  it  very  dear  to  us.  Our  first  President,  Paul 
Revere,  was  a renowned  patriot  and  noble-hearted  mechanic.  In 
his  day  he  stood  high  as  a craftsman,  skilled  in  the  working  of 
metals.  With  his  own  hands  he  fabricated  a silver  snuff  box,  which 
was  presented  to  that  other  sterling  man,  Benjamin  Russell,  who 
for  nine  years  was  Vice-President  of  this  Association  and  President 
fourteen  years  consecutively.  From  him  it  has  come  down  to  us, 
and  in  succession  our  Presidents  have  been  the  custodians  of  this 
precious  relic  so  closely  identified  with  the  history  of  our  nation 
and  our  organization. 

You  will  receive  it  as  a symbol  of  that  amity  and  good  fellowship 
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that  should  always  exist  among  men  associated  together,  as  we  are, 
for  a common,  honorable  and  beneficent  purpose. 

To  you  it  is  committed  as  a sacred  trust,  which  during  your  term 
of  office  should  be  a monitor  to  guide  you  in  the  discharge  of  your 
duties,  and  at  the  close  of  your  term  to  be  transmitted  to  your  suc- 
cessor in  the  same  office.  Gentlemen  of  the  Association,  I now 
present  to  you  James  G.  Haynes,  the  President  elect,  who  will  at 
once  enter  upon  the  duties  of  his  office. 

Mr.  Haynes  replied  as  follows  : — 

Mr.  Talbot,  I thank  you  for  your  kind  words  of  introduction. 
As  Vice-President  during  the  past  three  years,  my  official  relations 
with  you  have  been  very  pleasant  to  me.  This  snuff  box  is  a pre- 
cious memento  in  the  annals  of  this  Association.  It  shall  be  care- 
fully guarded  while  in  my  keeping,  serving  as  a connecting  link 
between  our  first  President  and  his  successors  in  office  for  a period 
of  nearly  one  hundred  years.  It  should  be  transmitted  as  one  of 
our  choicest  treasures. 

Mr.  Talbot  then  descended  from  the  platform  amid  the  applause 
of  the  members,  and  took  his  seat  among  them. 

Mr.  Haynes,  on  assuming  the  chair,  said : — 

Gentlemen  of  the  Association  : — I thank  you  sincerely  for 
the  partiality  arid  confidence  shown  me  in  your  unanimous  vote  for 
President.  I can  only  offer  in  return  my  willing  service.  The 
Association  has  large  interests  that  require  constant  care  and  econ- 
omical administration.  It  is  hoped  that  with  judicious  management 
our  property  may  soon  become  self-sustaining.  We  shall  strive  to 
make  our  annual  income  cover  our  annual  expenditures.  This  we 
must  accomplish  largely  through  the  increased  productiveness  of 
our  property.  Your  retiring  President  has  done  much  in  this  direc- 
tion. I cannot  do  better  than  to  follow  in  his  footsteps,  hoping  to 
obtain  from  our  present  advanced  position  even  more  abundant 
success  in  the  future. 

The  same  committee  were  directed  to  receive,  sort  and  pount  the 
votes  for  Vice-President.  Having  attended  to  that  duty,  they 
reported  the  whole  number  of  votes  to  be  103,  all  of  which  were  for 
Oliver  M.  Wentworth,  and  he  was  accordingly  declared  elected 
Vice-President  of  this  Association  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Mr.  Henry  N.  Sawyer,  Chairman  of  the  Nominating  Committee, 
sent  to  the  Chair  the  following  letter  received  by  him,  and  requested 
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that  it  be  read  and  entered  upon  the  records  of  the  Association, 
which  was  accordingly  done  : — 


Boston,  Dec.  5,  1887. 

Henry  N.  Sawyer,  Esq., 

Chairman  Nominating  Committee,  Mass.  C.  M.  Association  : 

Dear  Sir,  — As  the  period  will  shortly  arrive  when  your  Committee  wTill  proceed 
to  discharge  the  duties  delegated  to  them,  I embrace  the  present  opportunity  to 
signify  my  desire  to  retire  from  the  position  of  Treasurer,  which  I have  held  for 
some  years. 

When  I assumed  the  duties  of  the  office  it  was  not  my  intention  to  remain  for 
any  series  of  years,  even  if  my  services  were  acceptable. 

The  Association  had  at  that  time  entered  upon  an  enterprise  which  did  not 
receive  the  favor  of  Mr.  Brewster,  our  venerable  treasurer  for  many  years ; he 
tendered  his  resignation,  and  I was  elected  to  fill  his  place  in  the  emergency. 
His  fears  in  some  measure  were  realized,  for  our  financial  affairs  were  for  a time 
in  a precarious  condition ; but  happily,  through  the  liberality  and  spirit  of  some 
of  our  members,  the  good  management  of  the  Government,  and  especially  the 
personal  labors  of  the  President,  together  with  the  gratifying  success  of  the  late 
Exhibition,  we  can  now  feel  assured  that  the  crisis  is  past,  the  future  secured, 
and  that  the  Association  has  again  entered  upon  a new  career  of  promise  and 
prosperity.  I must  confess  that  the  period  of  my  service  has  not  been  one  of 
unalloyed  pleasure ; anxiety  and  doubts  of  final  success  have  often  pressed 
themselves  on  my  attention. 

The  good  name  and  character  of  our  time-honored  organization  has  been  very 
dear  to  me ; but  I can  feel  now  that  in  advance  I can  congratulate  my  successor 
upon  the  changed  condition  of  affairs,  under  the  auspices  of  which  his  duties 
will  be  discharged. 

Will  you  please,  Mr.  Chairman,  present  this  communication  to  your  Committee, 
and  believe  me  to  be 

Yours  truly,  F.  W.  Lincoln. 


A second  committee,  consisting  of  J.  F.  Paul,  H.  C.  Hunt,  N.  M. 
Lowe,  E.  B.  Vaxnevar  and  William  Pratt,  were  appointed  to 
receive,  sort  and  count  the  vote  for  Treasurer,  who  subsequently 
reported  that  ninety -eight  votes  had  been  cast,  all  of  which  were  for 
Newton  Talbot,  and  he  was  accordingly  declared  elected  Treasurer 
of  this  Association  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  first  committee  were  directed  to  receive,  sort  and  count  the 
votes  for  Secretary,  who  reported  that  ninety-seven  votes  had  been 
cast,  all  of  which  were  for  Alfred  Bicknell,  and  he  was  accord- 
ingly declared  elected  Secretary  of  this  Association  for  the  ensuing 
year. 

The  second  committee  was  directed  to  receive,  sort  and  count  the 
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votes  for  Trustees,  who,  having  attended  to  that  duty,  reported  the 
whole  number  of  votes  to  be  ninety-six,  and  that 


George  A.  Clough, 
Frank  M.  Ames, 
Francis  C.  Hersey, 
John  H.  Webster, 
Richard  Beeching, 
James  H.  Freeland, 


William  H.  Say  ward, 
Charles  J.  Hayden, 
Benj.  F.  Dewing, 
Albert  J.  Wright, 
George  L.  Burt,  and 
Henry-  B.  Dennison, 


had  each  received  that  number,  and  they  were  accordingly  declared 
severally  elected  as  Trustees  of  this  Association  for  the  ensuing 
year. 

The  first  committee  were  directed  to  receive,  sort  and  count  the 
votes  for  Committee  of  Belief.  Having  attended  to  that  duty,  they 
reported  that  ninety -four  votes  had  been  cast,  and  that 


William  N.  Young, 
Edward  C.  Jones, 
John  E.  Lynch, 
Abel  C.  Whittier, 
Edward  T.  Ntchols, 


J.  Arthur  Jacobs, 
Solomon  A.  Woods, 
George  N.  Miller,  and 
Frederic  H.  Tarbox, 


had  each  received  that  number,  and  they  were  accordingly  declared 
severally  elected  members  of  the  Committee  of  Belief  for  the 
ensuing  year. 


Mr.  George  A.  Clough  said  that  it  had  been  customary  in  the 
past  to  express  our  thanks  to  our  retiring  President  by  a formal 
vote.  In  consideration,  however,  of  the  fact  that  during  his  term  of 
office  Mr.  Talbot  had  given  Yrery  largely  of  his  time,  ability  and 
means  in  advancing  the  interests  of  the  Association,  and  had  accom- 
plished a Yvork  of  the  greatest  importance  to  us  as  an -organization, 
and  also  as  citizens  of  this  Commonwealth,  doing  in  fact  precisely 
Yvhat  Yve  had  all  hoped,  but  few,  if  any,  believed  possible,  he  had 
felt  it  a duty  as  Yvell  as  pleasure  to  offer  some  resolutions  at  this 
time  of  a more  pronounced  character  than  usual.  He  then  presented 
the  following : — 

Whereas,  Our  President,  Newton  Talbot,  lias  for  the  past  three  years,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  official  duties  as  President  of  this  Association,  acted  also  as  the  prac- 
tical Superintendent  of  the  building,  and  in  so  doing  has,  by  his  economy  and 
good  judgment,  so  managed  our  affairs  as  to  be  of  very  great  financial  benefit  to 
the  Association,  and  especially  in  connection  with  the  Sixteenth  Exhibition, 


which  has  resulted  in  an  unprecedented  gain  to  us ; and,  whereas , for  the  time 
named,  he  has  received  no  pecuniary  compensation  whatever,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, has  paid  the  current  expenses  of  the  Association  weekly  (when  our  Treas- 
urer could  not  do  so),  from  his  own  funds  for  many  months,  and  has  waited  until 
the  money  was  at  hand  to  meet  the  same  ; 

Therefore , Resolved,  That  the  cordial  thanks  of  this  Association  are  due  Mr. 
Talbot  for  the  zeal  and  fidelity  which  he  has  manifested  in  our  behalf,  and  we 
hereby  tender  to  him  our  acknowledgment  of  the  service  which  he  has  rendered 
to  this  Association. 

Resolved,  As  a more  substantial  token  of  our  regard,  that  Charles  Whittier, 
Levi  L.  Willcut,  and  John  J.  McNutt  be  a committee  with  full  power  to  confer 
with  Mr.  Talbot  in  regard  to  some  testimonial  to  be  presented  to  him  in  the  name 
of  the  Association,  and  that  the  sum  of  $500  be  hereby  appropriated  to  be  used 
for  this  purpose  at  their  discretion. 

Mr.  Talbot  expressed  the  wish  that  the  last  resolution  be  omitted, 
saying  that  the  thanks  of  the  Association  would  be  all  that  he  felt  is 
necessary  or  proper.  Messrs.  Jos.F.  Paul,  Frederic  W.  Lincoln, 
George  0.  Carpenter  and  Benj.  F.  Dewing  spoke  very  warmly 
in  support  of  the  resolutions,  declaring  that  the  service  performed 
was  so  great  that  in  justice  to  ourselves  we  should  take  some  such 
action  as  was  proposed  in  order  to  place  on  record  the  fact  that  the 
members  appreciated  the  character  of  the  benefit  conferred  upon  the 
Association.  The  question  was  taken  by  a rising  vote  and  unani- 
mously carried. 

Mr.  N.  J.  Bradlee  proposed  the  following  vote,  which  he  pre- 
faced with  remarks  upon  the  long  and  eminent  services  of  our 
retiring  Treasurer : — 

Voted,  That  the  heartfelfrthanks  of  the  members  of  the  Association  are  due 
our  retiring  Treasurer,  the  Hon.  Frederic  W.  Lincoln,  for  the  devotion  he  has 
manifested  in  the  management  of  our  finances  during  his  term  of  office.  More 
than  thirty  years  ago  he  was  our  President,  and  in  all  the  intervening  years  he 
has  given  freely  of  his  time  to  promote  the  good  of  this  Association ; he  has 
carefully  husbanded  our  resources  and  guarded  our  financial  interests.  On  his 
retirement  from  office  we  cordially  tender  to  him  our  sincere  thanks  for  his 
unfaltering  fidelity  to  this  Association,  and  our  united  wish  that  he  may  live  long 
to  witness  the  fruition  of  the  work  he  has  labored  so  earnestly  to  promote. 

The  question  was  taken  by  a rising  vote  and  unanimously  carried. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Benjamin  D.  Whitcomb  it  was 

Voted,  That  Henry  N.  Sawyer,  John  L.  Whiting,  George  O.  Carpenter,  Amasa 
W.  Bailey,  and  George  W.  Stevens,  having  served  this  Association  faithfully  for 
the  term  of  three  years  each  in  their  respective  offices,  have  earned  the  gratitude 
of  its  members  ; and  the  thanks  of  this  Association  are  hereby  tendered  to  each 
of  those  gentlemen  in  recognition  of  their  efficient  services. 
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Voted,  That  the  sum  of  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  be  appropriated  to  meet 
the  current  expenses  of  the  Committee  of  Relief  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Voted,  That  the  income  of  the  Association  during  the  ensuing  year  be  appropri- 
ated to  meet  the  current  expenses. 

Voted,  To  proceed  to  ballot  for  new  members,  that  printed  ballots  be  used,  and 
that  all  the  candidates  be  balloted  for  at  one  time. 

The  chair  appointed  L.  M.  Ham,  Edward  T.  Nichols,  John  L. 
Whiting,  W.  C.  French  and  George  Ross  a committee  to  receive, 
sort  and  count  the  ballots.  Having  attended  to  that  duty,  they 
reported  the  whole  number  of  ballots  cast  to  be  eighty-seven,  and 


that 

Charles  W.  Gault  had 87 

John  White  had 87 

George  W.  Brown  had 86 

Darius  N.  Payson  had 87 

Herbert  T.  Whitman  had 87 


and  they  were  accordingly  declared  severally  elected  to  become 
members  of  this  Association. 

The  seventh  item  of  business  was  taken  up,  and  the  Secretary 
explained  the  circumstances  under  which  two  of  our  members  had 
been  discharged  from  membership  for  delinquency,  and  that  they 
had  each  paid  his  dues  in  full,  and  desired  to  be  reinstated.  A ballot 
was  accordingly  taken,  eighty  votes  being  cast,  Edward  S.  Win- 
chester receiving  seventy-nine  and  Edwamj  Crane  eighty  votes, 
and  they  were  accordingly  declared  severally  reinstated  in  member- 
ship in  this  Association. 

Voted,  That  the  eighth  item  of  business  borne  upon  the  notice  be  referred  to 
the  incoming  Board  of  Government,  with  full  powers. 

Voted,  That  one  thousand  copies  of  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  be  printed 
and  distributed  to  the  members  by  mail  and  otherwise. 

The  oath  of  office  was  administered  to  Alfred  Bicknell,  Secre- 
tary elect,  by  Frederic  W.  Lincoln,  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

Adjourned. 


Alfred  Bicknell,  Secretary. 


APPENDIX 


Following  a custom  inaugurated  some  years  since,  we  append  a record  of  the 
lives  of  members  who  have  deceased  during  the  year  ending  Jan.  18,  1888,  as  full 
as  has  been  feasible  with  the  material  at  hand.  This  is  an  entirely  gratuitous 
service,  involving  the  expenditure  of  considerable  time  in  their  preparation,  even 
when  the  notices  are  brief  and  the  material  readily  obtained.  The  difficulty  is 
increased  in  cases  where  the  friends  of  the  deceased  fail  to  respond  to  the  request 
for  the  requisite  data.  To  secure  as  full  and  accurate  notices  as  are  desirable 
would  involve  considerable  expense  in  collecting  and  arranging  the  facts  in  the 
best  form  for  publication.  Under  the  circumstances,  I trust  such  errors  as  may 
be  discovered  will  be  pardoned. 

Alfred  Bicknell,  Secretary. 

Frederick  Folsom  was  born  in  Epping,  N.  H.,  in  1806,  where  he  was  educated 
and  remained  until  he  was  nineteen  years  old,  when  he  came  to  Boston  and 
learned  the  trade  of  boot  and  shoe  maker.  After  several  years,  on  the  death  of 
his  employer,  he  succeeded  to  his  business  and  married  his  widow.  For  more 
than  twenty  years  he  kept  a shoe  store  on  Washington  Street,  near  Boylston 
Street,  but  many  years  ago  removed  to  Roxbury,  where  he  continued  the  business- 
■until  1883.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1840,  as  a cordwainer,  and  was  a life 
member.  Mr.  Folsom  was  one  of  the  old-school  abolitionists,  a supporter  of 
Theodore  Parker,  and  #pronounced  temperance  man.  In  temperament  he  was 
kind,  unobtrusive,  and  thoroughly  trustworthy,  commanding  the  respect  of  all 
who  knew  him.  After  a long  illness,  he  died  at  his  home  in  Roxbury  on  the 
twentieth  of  January,  at  the  age  of  eighty  years,  leaving  a widow. 

Herbert  H.  Stimpson.  Mr.  Stimpson  was  a native  of  Portland,  Me.,  where 
he  was  born  in  1802.  %When  quite  young  his  father  removed  to  Boston,  and  the 
boy  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  this  city.  He  early  manifested  an 
aptitude  for  mechanical  employments,  and  was  apprenticed  to  learn  the  busi- 
ness of  slieetdron  worker.  As  an  apprentice  he  invented  several  articles  of 
considerable  merit,  from  which  he  realized  pecuniary  benefit.  So  enterprising 
was  he  that  before  his  majority  he  purchased  his  time  and  opened  a shop 
on  State  Street,  where  he  succeeded  so  well  that  he  took  into  the  concern 
his  brother,  Frederick  H.,  who  was  afterward  a president  of  this  Association. 
The  firm  of  H.  H.  & F.  H.  Stimpson,  manufacturers  of  furnaces  and  ranges, 
was  one  of  the  best  known  in  this  city  many  years  ago,  and  their  establishment 
at  the  comer  of  Congress  and  Water  Streets  will  be  remembered  by  most  of  our 
older  members.  He  made  the  first  sheet-iron  air-tight  stove  in  Boston,  and 
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“ Stimpson’s  Cooking  Range  ” was  in  its  day  a standard  in  its  line.  He  retired 
from  business  many  years  since  on  account  of  failing  health.  In  1845  he  moved 
to  Cambridge,  where  he  took  an  active  part  in  public  affairs,  being  one  of  the 
projectors  of  the  Cambridge  Horse  Railroad  and  its  first  president.  He  was 
interested  in  the  manufacture  of  an  improved  rifle,  and  visited  several  of  the 
European  governments  on  business  connected  with  it.  In  the  early  days  of  rail- 
roading the  flange  of  the  wheels  were  put  on  the  outside,  and  were  changed  to 
the  inside  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Stimpson.  This  improvement,  now  regarded 
as  indispensable,  was  evidence  of  his  remarkable  mechanical  common  sense,  but 
was  of  no  pecuniary  benefit  to  him.  His  oldest  son,  William,  was  naturalist 
under  Commodore  Ringgold  when  only  twenty  years  of  age,  and  his  second  son, 
James  H.,  commanded  a government  vessel.  A third  son,  Francis  E.,  was  a 
lieutenant  in  the  Seventeenth  United  States  Infantry,  and  died  of  wounds  received 
in  the  battle  of  Spottsylvania  Court  House,  in  1864.  After  the  war  of  the  rebel- 
lion he  visited  the  South,  and  invested  in  Southern  lands.  He  joined  our  Asso- 
ciation in  1831,  as  a stove  manufacturer,  and  was  a life  member.  He  was  a 
life-long  member  of  the  Episcopal  church,  and  served  as  vestryman  and  warden. 
He  was  also  a life  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society.  Mr. 
Stimpson  was  regarded  by  those  who  best  knew  him  as  a man  of  strict  integrity, 
with  a high  sense  of  personal  honor,  kind,  genial  and  companionable,  a consistent 
Christian,  whose  life  was  full  of  charitable  works.  He  was  twice  married.  He 
moved  to  the  town  of  Lancaster,  in  this  State,  ten  years  ago,  where  he  resided 
until  his  death,  which  was  hastened  by  injuries  received  by  being  thrown  from 
a carriage.  He  died  on  the  twentieth  of  January,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four  years, 
leaving  a widow  and  two  sons. 

Edwix  Adams.  Among  those  of  our  members  connected  with  the  building 
trades  few  were  better  known  than  Edwin  Adams.  Of  a social,  companionable 
nature,  fond  of  conversation  and  discussion,  he  was  naturally  on  good  terms  with 
all  of  his  acquaintances,  which  included  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  He 
was  of  genuine  Old  Colony  stock,  the  youngest  of  seven  sons,  one  of  whom  was 
our  lamented  Ex-President  Nathaniel  Adams.  He  was  born  in  Kingston,  in  this 
State,  in  1819.  He  came  to  this  city  and  learned  the  mason’s  trade  of  his  brother, 
then  of  the  firm  of  Cushing  & Adams.  For  many  years  he  was  one  of  the  best 
known  builders  in  Boston.  The  firm  with  which  he  was  connected  for  some 
years  was  that  of  Roberts,  Adams  & Jacobs,  the  latter  being  our  present  member, 
David  H.  Jacobs.  He  built  the  Sailors’  Home,  the  Custom  House  at  Barnstable, 
several  blocks  for  the  Sears’  Estate,  and  many  others  in  /)ur  principal  business 
streets,  and  was  connected  with  the  building  of  the  City  Hall.  He  was  one  of  the 
contractors  on  the  State  Asylum  at  Danvers,  and  built  several  lighthouses  for 
government.  He  was  a member  of  the  Odd  Fellows  and  Masonic  fraternities.  He 
joined  our  Association  in  1859,  as  a mason,  was  a life  member  and  served  as  a 
trustee  three  years.  He  was  an  active  member  of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable 
Artillery,  and  took  great  interest  in  that  organization.  He  resided  in  Roxbury  for 
about  thirty  years.  Mr.  Adams  was  deservedly  popular  with  all  his  acquaintances, 
and  drew  men  to  him  by  his  frank  and  genial  good  nature.  He  was  a good 
mechanic,  reliable  and  straightforward  in  all  his  dealings.  Notwithstanding,  he 
was  very  pronounced  in  his  ideas  and  fearless  in  expressing  his  opinion,  his 
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honesty  and  good  intentions  were  so  manifest  that  he  commanded  the  respect  of 
those  differing  with  him  most  widely.  He  was  twice  married  and  leaves  a 
widow  and  several  sons  and  daughters.  After  a protracted  and  painful  illness, 
he  died  on  the  thirty-first  of  January,  aged  sixty-eight  years. 

J.  Putnam  Bradlee.  Mr.  Bradlee  was  the  son  of  Josiah  Putnam  Bradlee, 
and  was  born  in  this  city  in  1817.  He  was  educated  in  our  public  schools  and 
received  his  mercantile  training  in  a wholesale  warehouse  on  Central  Wharf. 
When  very  young  he  became  the  treasurer  of  the  Ballard  vale  Mills,  of  which 
he  subsequently  became  sole  proprietor.  His  treatment  of  his  large  force  of 
employes  was  marked  by  a magnanimity  thoroughly  commendable.  He  provided 
evening  schools,  a large  free  library,  a public  hall  and  reading  room,  lectures  and 
entertainments.  He  voluntarily  repaired  and  improved  all  the  churches  in  the 
villages  at  his  own  expense.  The  relation  subsisting  between  Mr.  Bradlee  and 
his  employes  was  of  the  most  friendly  nature.  From  early  life  he  was  connected 
with  the  military,  being  captain  of  the  New  England  Guards  five  years. 
He  was  a personal  and  political  friend  of  Daniel  Webster.  He  served  in  the 
Common  Council  several  years,  and  was  its  president  two  years,  being  acknowl- 
edged as  one  of  the  ablest  presiding  officers.  He  filled  other  responsible  positions 
in  the  City  Government,  and  for  ten  years  was  President  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  Public  Institutions.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1859,  as  a manufac- 
turer, and  was  a life  member.  He  served  on  our  Board  of  Trustees  for  the  years 
1868,  1869  and  1870.  He  was  never  married,  and  lived  with  a sister  on  Ashburton 
Place.  He  was  an  old  school  gentleman  of  commanding  presence,  of  strong  char- 
acter and  indomitable  will.  He  was  a thorough  Bostonian  and  noted  for  his  kind- 
hearted  benevolence.  He  was  averse  to  ostentation  and  display,  giving  for  the 
sake  of  benefiting  the  needy  and  not  to  be  known  of  men.  His  life  has  been  one 
of  marked  usefulness  to  the  community.  He  died  February  2nd,  aged  seventy 
years. 

John  M.  Stone.  Mr.  Stone  was  bom  in  Grafton,  Vermont,  in  the  year  1820. 
When  a child,  through  the  financial  misfortunes  of  his  father,  who  had  been  a 
well-to-do  farmer,  they  were  obliged  to  move,  and  came  to  Newmarket,  N.  H. 
Here  when  a lad  he  worked  in  a cotton  mill  as  a bobbin  boy.  The  agent  observ- 
ing his  evident  capacity  put  him  into  a machine-shop,  where  he  had  a better 
opportunity  to  develop  the  mechanical  talents  of  which  he  was  possessed.  When 
nineteen  years  old,  the  works  at  North  Andover,  now  known  as  the  Davis  & 
Furber  Manufacturing  Company  were  started,  and  young  Stone  entered  that 
employ  as  a journeyman  machinist.  He  afterward  worked  at  Frye  Village, 
Manchester  and  Lawrence.  At  the  latter  place  he  was  head  draftsman  of  the 
celebrated  Essex  machine  shops,  in  which  branch  he  was  very  proficient.  He 
was  afterward  connected  with  the  Amoskeag  works  at  Manchester,  and  was  one 
of  the  projectors  of  the  Manchester  Locomotive  Works.  In  1857  he  was  with  the 
Hinckley  Locomotive  Works  of  this  city,  and  while  there  built  the  engines  for 
the  United  States  gunboats  Narragansett  and  Sassacus,  and  also  designed  and 
built  a steam  fire-engine  for  the  city  of  Boston,  which  did  excellent  service  until 
worn  out.  He  also  built  a steam  fire-engine  which  was  stationed  at  Roxbury.  In 
1861  he  returned  to  the  shop  at  North  Andover,  where  he  eventually  became  a 
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partner,  and  here  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days.  He  was  one  of  the  best 
mechanical  designers  in  New  England,  possessing  an  intuitive  power  to  perceive 
in  what  way  changes  could  be  made  in  machinery  to  render  it  more  efficient.  In 
this  way  he  wrought  great  changes  in  the  construction  of  machines  used  in 
building  locomotive  and  other  engines,  and  for  working  cotton,  woollen,  flax  and 
other  material.  He  invented  the  device  known  as  the  “ radial  arm  attachment,” 
by  which  curved  metal  surfaces  can  be  planed  with  the  same  facility  as  plane 
ones.  Mr.  Stone  was  probably  known  to  every  prominent  mechanic  engaged  in 
the  same  line  of  manufactures  in  New  England.  He  was  interested  to  give 
instructions  to  young  men,  and  his  pupils  are  to  be  found  filling  responsible 
positions  in  many  places  throughout  the  country.  He  joined  our  Association  in 
1865,  as  a machinist.  Mr.  Stone  was  a man  of  great  force  of  character,  com- 
manding the  confidence  and  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him.  As  a mechanic  he 
had  few  if  any  superiors  in  his  line  in  the  country.  In  practice  he  was  a con- 
sistent and  practical  Christian,  given  to  good  deeds  rather  than  to  public  exhorta- 
tion. The  results  of  his  life-long  labors  will  be  seen  and  felt  in  the  New  England 
industries  for  many  years  to  come,  and  many  thousands  will  derive  benefit  from 
his  inventive  genius,  ignorant  of  their  benefactor.  He  died  at  his  home  in  North 
Andover,  February  17th,  1887,  aged  sixty-seven  years.  Many  may  stand  in  his 
vacant  place  ; few  can  fill  it. 

Moses  Miller  was  born  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  in  1793.  His  parents  dying 
while  he  was  young,  he  was  brought  up  by  an  uncle,  of  whom  he  learned  the 
trade  of  cooper.  During  the  war  of  1812  he  was  drafted  into  the  service  as  a 
drummer  boy.  He  afterward  sailed  on  the  privateer  Macedonia,  Captain 
Townsend,  of  Salem.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  came  to  Boston  and  established 
himself  on  what  was  then  Hancock’s  Wharf  at  the  North  End.  He  was  the  first 
man  to  purchase  a site  and  build  a wharf  at  East  Boston.  For  years  he  was  Fish 
Inspector,  being  the  oldest  in  service  in  the  State.  He  also  served  on  the  School 
Committee.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1833,  as  a cooper,  and  was  a life 
member.  Mr.  Miller  was  through  life  a consistent  Christian,  being  a member  for 
a long  number  of  years  of  the  Baldwin  Place  Church.  He  was  well  known  for  his 
sterling  patriotism  and  unswerving  integrity.  About  thirty-three  years  ago  he 
moved  to  Medford,  where  he  has  since  resided.  He  died  on  the  fourth  of  March, 
aged  ninety-three  years  and  six  months,  being  at  that  time  the  oldest  resident 
of  the  town.  He  leaves  a widow  and  four  children. 

Oliver  K.  Clark  was  bom  in  Tewksbury,  in  this  State,  in  1819,  his  parents 
being  of  genuine  Puritan  stock.  He  was  educated  in  the  common  schools  and 
academy,  and  learned  the  shoe-maker’s  trade.  His  first  business  enterprise  was 
started  in  Woburn.  In  1840  he  became  a partner  in  the  firm  of  S.  & H.  Cutter 
& Co.,  engaged  in  the  mahogany  business  in  this  city.  This  business,  enlarged  to 
include  hard  woods  of  all  kinds,  he  followed  through  life,  the  firm  for  years  past 
being  Clark  & Smith.  He  resided  for  several  years  in  Winchester,  served  in 
various  town  offices,  and  also  in  both  House  and  Senate.  In  1872  he  removed 
to  Tewksbury,  where  he  was  prominent  in  town  affairs.  He  joined  our  Asso- 
ciation in  1860,  as  a cordwainer,  and  was  a life  member.  Mr.  Clark  was  a man 
of  pronounced  opinions,  and  fearless  in  their  expression ; a strong,  reliable  man 
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of  business,  who  commanded  the  respect  of  all  who  knew  him.  He  was  a promi- 
nent member  of  the  Congregational  denomination,  and  a liberal  contributor  to  its 
leading  charities.  He  was  also  a member  of  the  New  England  Historic  Genealogi- 
cal Society,  in  which  he  was  much  interested.  He  died  at  his  home  in  North 
Tewksbury  on  the  fifth  of  March,  aged  sixty-eight  years. 

William  A.  Swift.  Mr.  Swift  was  born  in  Roxbury  in  1811,  and  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools  of  that  town.  When  a youth  he  learned  the 
carpenter’s  trade,  and  followed  this  business  for  many  years,  being  the  contractor 
on  many  of  our  public  and  mercantile  buildings  and  private  dwellings.  He  was 
one  of  the  earliest  and  most  active  members  of  the  old  Roxbury  Artillery,  and 
at  the  time  of  his  death  the  oldest  member  with  one  exception.  He  was  an  active 
Odd  Fellow,  having  served  in  the  highest  offices  of  Siloam  Lodge.  He  joined  our 
Association  in  1847,  as  a carpenter,  and  was  a life  member.  He  served  on  the 
Committee  of  Relief  for  three  years  — 1862,  1863  and  1864.  He  died  at  his  home 
in  Roslindale  on  the  fifteenth  of  March,  aged  seventy-five  years,  leaving  two 
sons  and  a daughter. 

Perez  Cushing.  Mr.  Cushing  was  one  of  the  Hingham  family  of  that  name, 
and  was  born  in  the  town  of  Hujl  early  in  this  century.  When  young  he  learned 
the  trade  of  house  and  ship  wright,  and  this  calling  he  followed  in  this  city  on  his 
own  account  for  many  years.  In  1831  he  joined  our  Association,  as  a housewright, 
and  was  a life  member.  He  served  on  our  Committee  of  Relief  for  1867,  1868 
and  1869.  More  than  thirty  years  ago  he  went  into  the  wood  and  coal  business 
in  South  Boston,  which  he  carried  on  until  a few  years  since,  when  the  reverses 
of  business  and  infirmities  of  age  compelled  him  to  relinquish  it.  While  in  that 
business  he  was  instrumental  in  saving  a number  of  persons  from  accidental 
drowning.  Mr.  Cushing  was  a man  of  marked  individuality  of  character.  He 
possessed  but  little  of  the  ease  and  suavity  of  manner  sometimes  mistaken  for 
good  breeding.  He  was  positive,  prompt  and  energetic,  but  honest,  reliable  and 
highly  esteemed  for  his  business  integrity.  The  readiness  he  sometimes  mani- 
fested to  oppose  any  suggestion  was  often  mistaken  for  obstinacy.  In  fact,  Mr. 
Cushing  was  a kind-hearted,  genial  man,  but  one  whose  ideas  of  the  right  and 
wrong  led  him  to  make  seemingly  abrupt  and  harsh  statements  in  defence  of  his 
own  cherished  opinions.  His  wife  had  been  an  invalid  for  years,  and  his  long- 
cherished  hope  of  comfort  and  repose  in  his  old  age  seemed  denied  him.  He  died 
at  the  house  of  a life-long  friend,  on  the  twelfth  of  April,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one 
years.  His  widow  and  two  daughters  survive  him. 

Francis  Childs  was  born  in  Charlestown  in  1820,  his  father,  Nathaniel 
Childs,  being  a large  real  estate  owner  in  that  town.  He  was  educated  in  the 
Charlestown  schools,  and  first  engaged  in  trade  there.  Afterward  he  went 
into  the  carpet  business  in  this  city  in  company  with  George  W.  Chipman, 
and  of  late  years  was  senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  Childs,  Crosby  & Lane,  on 
Tremont  Street.  His  public  life  was  a busy  and  honorable  one,  and  he  held 
many  positions  of  honor  and  trust.  He  was  an  alderman  before  Charlestown 
was  annexed,  a commissioner  of  the  Water  Board,  and  trustee  of  the  Public 
Library.  He  served  as  inspector  of  the  State  Prison,  and  as  a member  of 
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the  State  Senate.  He  was  also  a trustee  of  the  Winchester  Home  for  Aged 
W omen,  and  a member  of  the  Governor’s  Council  two  years.  He  was  eminent 
in  the  Masonic  fraternity,  being  District  Deputy  Grand  Master  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  for  three  years.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1880,  as  an  upholsterer.  He 
died  very  suddenly  at  his  home  on  Harvard  Street,  Charlestown,  on  the  sixth  of 
April,  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven  years,  leaving  several  children. 

Abraiiam  0.  Bigelow.  Mr.  Bigelow  was  born  in  Westminster,  in  this  State. 
He  first  commenced  business  in  Worcester,  but  soon  after  came  to  Boston,  and  in 
company  with  two  brothers  established  the  well-known  firm  of  Bigelow  & Brothers, 
and  more  recently  Bigelow  Brothers  & Kennard.  This  firm  was  one  of  the 
largest  and  best-known  in  their  line  in  this  State.  Mr.  Bigelow  served  as  an 
alderman  of  this  city,  and  also  represented  his  ward  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. He  was  long  associated  with  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  and  was  its 
president.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1847,  as  a watchmaker,  and  was  a life 
member.  He  was  a member  of  the  .Committee  of  Relief  in  1855  and  1856.  In 
1876  he  retired  from  the  firm  with  which  he  had  been  so  long  connected,  and 
was  elected  president  of  the  Massachusetts  National  Bank,  which  office  he  held 
at  his  death,  which  occurred  April  29,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five  years. 

Charles  E.  Notes  was  born  in  Newburyport  on  the  first  day  of  the  year  1806. 
The  family  was  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  State,  having  come  to  this  country  from 
England  soon  after  1630.  When  young  his  father,  Capt.  Jacob  Noyes,  moved  to 
Dorchester  and  afterwards  to  Boston,  when  he  carried  on  the  business  of  house 
painter,  and  the  son  learned  the  same  trade.  He  embarked  in  business  on  his 
own  account  when  quite  young,  and  was  a well-known  painter  in  this  city  for 
many  years.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1856,  as  a painter,  and  was  a life 
member.  He  served  on  our  Committee  of  Relief  for  the  years  1859, 1860  and  1861. 
Mr.  Noyes  was  a man  of  a quiet,  unassuming  nature,  highly  respected  by  all  who 
knew  him ; social  with  his  friends,  but  disinclined  to  public  notoriety.  He  retired 
from  business  only  when  the  infirmities  of  age  compelled  him  to  do  so,  and  he 
died  at  his  home  in  West  Roxbury,  June  6tli,  aged  eighty-one  years. 

Henry  Hussey.  Mr.  Hussey  was  an  Englishman  by  birth,  but  came  to  Boston 
when  a boy,  where  he  learned  the  plumber’s  trade,  and  for  years  has  been  known 
as  one  of  our  leading  mechanics  in  that  line.  In  social  life  he  was  very  active^ 
being  prominently  connected  with  the  Knights  of  Honor,  the  Royal  Arcanum, 
and  other  similar  organizations.  He  was  also  well  and  widely  known  from  his 
interest  in  matters  pertaining  to  yachting,  being  an  ex-commodore  of  the  South 
Boston  Yacht  Club.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1881,  as  a plumber.  His 
health  failing,  he  went  to  Europe  to  recuperate,  but  died  at  sea  on  the  return 
passage,  on  the  fifteenth  of  July,  aged  fifty  years.  His  funeral  was  largely 
attended  by  delegations  from  all  the  bodies  with  which  he  was  connected,  who 
manifested  in  many  ways  the  respect  and  affection  entertained  for  him  by  his 
associates.  He  leaves  a widow  and  one  child. 

Uriel  Crocker.  It  would  be  impossible  in  these  brief  notices  to  do  justice 
to  the  memory  of  such  a man  as  Uriel  Crocker,  lie  was  a member  of  this  Asso- 
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ciation  sixty-three  years,  and  the  oldest  in  membership  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
Joining  in  1824,  he  was  elected  a trustee  in  1830,  and  served  three  years,  when 
he  was  elected  treasurer,  which  office  he  held  nine  years.  He  was  born  in 
Marblehead  in  1796,  and  received  his  early  education  in  that  town.  When 
fifteen  years  old  he  came  to  Boston,  and  learned  the  printer’s  trade  of  Samuel 
T.  Armstrong,  who  was  president  of  this  Association  in  1828  and  1829.  His 
advancement  in  his  craft  was  so  great  that  he  was  made  foreman  of  the  office 
three  years  before  his  majority.  He  remembered  some  very  notable  events  that 
occurred  in  his  early  youth,  among  which  were  the  tarring  and  feathering  of 
Skipper  Ireson,  celebrated  by  Whittier;  the  war  of  1812,  and  the  excitement  that 
prevailed  when  the  United  States  frigate  Constitution  was  chased  into  Marble- 
head harbor  by  two  British  men-of-war.  In  1818  he  entered  into  partnership 
with  a fellow  apprentice,  and  the  firm  of  Crocker  & Brewster  was  established, 
which  remained  continuously  in  business  for  fifty-seven  years.  The  imprint  of 
Crocker  & Brewster  has  been  one  of  the  most  familiar,  particularly  upon 
religious  and  educational  works.  Mr.  Crocker  was  one  of  the  leading  men  in  the 
project  for  the  erection  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument.  He  was  treasurer  of  the 
fund  which  was  raised  among  the  members  of  this  Association  for  the  use 
of  the  monument  committee,  and  through  his  efforts  $40,000  was  subscribed, 
and  turned  over  by  him  to  the  committee.  At  the  completion  of  the  monu- 
ment Mr.  Crocker  was  used  as  a “ test  weight  ” to  test  the  strength  of  the 
machinery  which  was  to  hoist  the  capstone  into  position,  he  being  hoisted 
from  the  ground  by  the  derrick  to  the  top  of  the  derrick  boom,  about  twenty 
feet  above  the  top  of  the  monument.  During  his  earlier  years  Mr.  Crocker 
took  great  interest  in  political  matters,  although  he  never  allowed  himself  to 
be  placed  in  any  important  public  office.  In  1822  he  was  made  secretary  of 
the  Midling  Interest  Society,  a political  party  composed  of  members  of  the 
Democratic  and  Federal  parties,  and  in  that  office  he  made  himself  celebrated 
as  the  man  through  whose  efforts  a great  political  revolution  was  brought 
about.  In  1835  Mr.  Crocker  became  one  of  the  original  organizers  of  the  Old 
Colony  Railroad  Corporation,  and  he  was  elected  a director.  This  office  he 
held  continuously  up  to  the  present  time,  and  he  was  the  only  surviving 
member  of  the  first  board  of  directors.  He  was  for  a long  time  a director  of  the 
Concord  Railroad,  and  for  more  than  thirty-five  years  a director  of  the  Northern 
Railroad  in  New  Hampshire,  and  he  had  also  been  connected  as  director,  vice- 
president  and  president  with  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  later  known  as  the 
Atlantic  & Pacific  and  St.  Louis  & San  Francisco.  He  had  been  a member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  United  States  Hotel  Company  since  1848,  and  president 
of  the  board  since  1863.  He  was  one  of  the  original  stockholders  in  the  Revere 
House  Association,  and  has  been  president  of  it  ever  since  it  was  organized  in  1855. 
He  has  been  a member  of  the  government  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument  Asso- 
ciation for  fifty-three  years,  and  was  its  senior  vice-president.  He  was  the  oldest 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Society,  having  joined  it  in  1824,  and 
from  1860  to  1881  acted  as  its  treasurer.  He  had  been  a member  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Charitable  Fire  Society  since  1850,  and  was  its  president  from  1876  to 
1878.  For  more  than  forty  years  he  had  been  a member  of  “ A Republican  Insti- 
tution,” and  for  many  years  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Boston  Dispensary,  and  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Overseers  of  the  House  of  Correction.  He  early  became 
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a member  of  the  Old  South  Church,  and  for  several  years  was  the  chairman  of  its 
standing  committee.  In  his  professional  work  Mr.  Crocker  did  a great  deal  of 
travelling,  going  by  stage  every  spring  to  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore, 
occupying  about  a month  on  the  journey,  which  was  to  look  after  the  book  trade 
for  the  season.  In  the  fall  he  would  make  a similar  trip  down  east,  to  Portland, 
Augusta,  etc.  On  the  trip  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia,  New  York  booksellers 
went  along,  and  James  Harper  was  one  of  those  who  always  made  the  trip  with 
him.  They  used  to  go  by  steamboat,  then  owned  by  Commodore  Vanderbilt,  to 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  thence  by  stage  to  Bordentown,  and  by  steamer  down  the 
Delaware  to  Philadelphia.  The  travelling  habit,  formed  so  early,  has  remained 
through  life,  and  since  1842  he  had  visited  the  White  Mountains  every  summer. 
In  1875,  the  firm  of  Crocker  & Brewster  went  out  of  business,  since  which 
time  he  has  lived  in  comparative  retirement,  enjoying  the  well-earned  fruits  of 
his  many  years  of  industrious  business  life.  He  died  of  apoplexy  of  the  stomach 
at  his  summer  residence  on  Jerusalem  Road,  on  the  nineteenth  of  July,  at  the 
age  of  ninety  years  ten  months  and  six  days.  At  the  quarterly  meeting  of  this 
Association,  held  July  20th,  our  Treasurer,  Hon.  Frederic  W.  Lincoln,  called  the 
attention  of  the  members  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Crocker  as  follows  : — 

Mr.  President  : — Lying  at  liis  late  residence  in  Commonwealth  Avenue,  waiting  for 
burial,  is  the  body  of  one  who  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  the  oldest  member  of  the 
Association.  Although  much  my  senior  in  years,  yet  he  has  been  an  intimate  friend  from 
early  manhood.  In  addition  to  those  ties  of  personal  friendship,  which  have  always  been 
pleasant,  have  been  those  ties  which  have  mutually  existed  between  us  as  members  of  this 
Association. 

Mr.  Uriel  Crocker’s  memory  should  ever  be  remembered  by  all  members  and  friends  of 
our  organization.  Joining  the  Association  in  1824,  now  a period  of  sixty-three  years,  serving 
in  the  prime  of  his  manhood  on  its  government,  its  Treasurer  for  many  years,  to  the  last  he 
was  proud  of  his  profession  as  a practical  printer,  and  zealous  for  the  welfare  of  the 
Association.  Closely  identified  with  all  its  interests,  he  also  warmly  espoused  all  those 
collateral  matters  which  incidentally  grew  out  of  this  connection,  such  as  the  completion  of 
the  Bunker  Hill  Monument,  the  erection  and  control  of  the  Revere  House,  the  erection  of 
the  Franklin  statue,  the  organization  of  the  Franklin  Savings  Bank,  and  other  enterprises, 
to  which  he  gave  good  judgment  and  efficient  service. 

He  was  a model  of  good  citizenship,  possessing  a public  spirit  which  led  him  at  times  to 
take  his  share  in  the  burdens  which  every  good  citizen  should  render  for  the  common  bene- 
fit ; his  career  was  marked  by  an  integrity  of  character  and  geniality  of  manners  which 
made  his  personal  presence  always  attractive  and  winning. 

Taking  occasion  of  this,  our  regular  quarterly  meeting,  I have  prepared  a short  resolution, 
which  I beg  to  offer,  that  it  may  be  placed  upon  our  records  : — 

Resolved , That  the  members  of  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  Association  have 
heard  with  deep  regret  the  decease  of  their  senior  member,  Mr.  Uriel  Crocker.  They  bear 
cheerful  testimony  to  the  value  of  his  past  services  to  our  body,  to  his  interest  in  everything 
that  promoted  its  success  and  prosperity,  to  his  share  in  sustaining  the  reputation  which  it 
has  obtained  in  this  community,  and  to  those  personal  virtues  as  an  associate  fellow-citizen 
which  have  characterized  his  long  and  useful  life. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  transmit  to  the  family  of  Mr.  Crocker  our 
sincere  sympathy  and  condolence  in  this  period  of  their  bereavement,  with  the  assurance 
that  his  memory  will  be  tenderly  cherished  as  long  as  our  venerable  Association  has  a name 
and  position  among  the  institutions  of  Boston. 

The  resolutions  were  adopted  by  a rising  vote. 
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Henry  S.  Hills  was  born  in  Leominster,  in  this  State,  in  1805,  where  he  was 
educated  and  learned  the  business  of  chair  painter.  In  1832  he  removed  to 
Boston,  where  he  followed  his  chosen  occupation.  He  joined  our  Association  in 
1847,  as  a chair  painter,  and  was  a life  member.  He  was  a devout  Christian, 
being  an  active  member  of  the  Baldwin  Place  Church  and  superintendent  of  its 
Sunday-school.  In  1842  he  removed  to  East  Cambridge,  where  he  resided  until 
his  death.  He  was  not  ambitious  for  political  honors,  although  he  served  twice 
on  the  Board  of  Aldermen  for  the  city  of  Cambridge,  and  was  also  twice  elected 
Representative  to  the  General  Court.  He  was  highly  esteemed  by  all  who  knew 
him,  and  none  enjoyed  a better  reputation  for  strict  honesty  and  integrity  and 
for  benevolence  in  what  he  conceived  to  be  worthy  charities  than  he.  For  some 
years  he  was  in  feeble  health,  and  died  July  28th,  aged  eighty-two  years,  leaving 
a widow. 

Robert  White  was  born  in  Taunton,  in  this  State,  in  1799.  When  fifteen 
years  old  he  came  to  Boston  and  learned  the  carpenter  trade,  which  he  followed 
for  several  years.  He  then  became  connected  with  a lumber  dealer,  first  as  fore- 
man, and  finally  as  partner,  but  afterward  engaged  in  the  wood  and  coal  business 
at  the  west  end  of  the  city,  which  he  continued  until  his  wharf  was  taken  by 
Suffolk  County  for  the  Jail.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1832,  as  a housewright, 
and  was  a life  member.  He  removed  to  Cambridge  about  twenty  years  ago,  and 
was  in  the  employ  of  the  Mason  & Hamlin  Company  until  compelled  by  old  age 
to  relinquish  all  labor.  For  several  years  past  he  lived  quietly,  op  joy  mg  the 
fruits  of  his  long  labors,  and  died  on  the  tenth  of  August,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
eight  years,  respected  by  all  who  knew  him.  He  leaves  one  son. 

William  A.  Roberts  was  a native  of  the  State  of  Maine,  having  been  born  in 
the  town  of  Lincoln  in  1842.  He  learned  the  business  of  marble  worker,  and 
was  associated  for  a time  with  his  brother,  the  late  J.  Milton  Roberts,  in  the 
firm  of  A.  Wentworth  Roberts  & Co.  in  this  city.  He  joined  our  Association  in 
1874,  as  a marble  worker.  He  removed  to  Philadelphia  several  years  since, 
where  he  died  of  enlargement  of  the  heart  on  the  tenth  of  August,  aged  forty-five 
years,  leaving  a widow  and  two  children. 

Samuel  F.  Towle.  Samuel  F.  Towle  was  born  in  Newburyport  in  1814 ; 
received  his  education  in  that  town,  and  there  learned  the  carpenter’s  trade. 
He  afterwards  came  to  Boston,  where  for  many  years  he  was  a well-known 
builder  and  contractor.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1878,  as  a carpenter.  Mr. 
Towle  was  regarded  as  an  essentially  honest  man,  and  was  entrusted  with  the 
management  of  estates  on  account  of  his  good  judgment,  prudence  and  economical 
methods.  Besides  being  a good  mechanic  and  a good  manager,  he  was  a good  man. 
His  politics,  his  religion,  and  his  great  heart  included  all  races,  colors  and  con- 
ditions in  one  brotherhood  sprung  from  a common  father,  and  having  one  final 
destiny.  Hence  he  was  an  abolitionist,  the  friend  of  Garrison  and  disciple  of 
Horace  Greeley.  He  was  a temperance  man,  a personal  teetotaller  and  ready 
ever  to  assist  the  fallen.  There  was  no  great  work,  no  effort  at  progress,  to 
which  he  would  not  contribute.  The  poor,  the  down-trodden,  the  dispirited  and 
the  outcast  found  in  him  a friend  and  a brother.  Nor  did  he  change  in  his 
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general  character  by  a change  of  place  or  surroundings.  Such  he  was  in  New- 
buryport ; such  in  the  mines  of  California,  such  in  Boston,  and  such  in  Colorado, 
under  the  shadow'  of  the  great  mountains,  w'liose  passes  are  like  the  gates  of  the 
temple  of  God,  and  whose  hill-tops  like  the  minerets  of  the  temple  catch  the  glow 
of  the  evening  twilight.  Mr.  Towle  was  always  a happy  man.  He  had  a warmth 
of  heart  that  burst  forth  in  bright  and  joyous  eyes  and  smiling  lips.  He  seemed 
to  have  before  him  the  fact  that  his  wras  a mission  of  good,  and  in  that  was 
abiding  happiness.  He  lived  for  every  day  and  thus  was  constantly  ready  for  the 
morrow ; and  in  making  this  life  what  it  should  be  he  had  no  fears  for  any  life 
that  should  come.  In  whatever  soil  buried  he  will  sleep  well.  For  some  years 
past  Mr.  Towle  had  lived  in  Denver,  Colorado,  where  he  died  on  the  tenth  of 
August,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three  years,  leaving  a widow  and  one  daughter. 

Samuel  F.  Summers  was  a native  of  Charlestown,  where  he  was  born  in 
1820.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  that  town,  and  when  young 
learned  the  machinist’s  trade.  In  1854  he  commenced  business  on  his  own  ac- 
count, and  so  continued  until  two  years  since.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  all 
branches  of  his  business,  and  was  regarded  as  an  energetic,  capable  and  upright 
man,  and  a favorite  with  all  who  enjoyed  his  acquaintance.  He  joined  our  Asso- 
ciation as  a machinist  in  1863,  served  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  1871,  1872 
and.  1873,  and  on  the  Committee  of  Relief  for  the  years  1874,  1875,  1880,  1881  and 
1882.  He  took  a lively  interest  in  our  charitable  work,  and  was  instrumental  in 
doing  much  good.  On  the  organization  of  the  Committee  for  our  late  Exhibition 
he  was  placed  on  the  Committee  on  Power,  and  was  entrusted  with  the  work  of 
putting  the  shafting,  etc.,  in  order.  While  attending  to  that  duty  he  fell  a short 
distance,  which,  as  is  supposed,  was  induced  by  an  attack  which  rendered  him 
at  least  partially  insensible.  He  was  taken  to  his  home  in  Medford,  where  he 
died  two  days  afterward  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven  years,  leaving  a widow,  three 
sons  and  one  daughter. 

Luke  Brown.  Mr.  Brown  was  born  in  this  city  in  1807.  He  was  educated 
in  our  public  schools  and  learned  his  trade  of  his  father,  who  was  a housewright. 
In  1840,  he  removed  to  the  town  of  Bridgton,  Maine,  where  he  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  furniture.  This  industry  he  followed  through  life,  with  a son  as 
partner  in  the  later  years.  The  business  was  an  important  one  for  the  locality, 
and  greatly  increased  the  prosperity  of  the  town.  He  was  highly  esteemed  by  his 
townsmen,  who  many  times  entrusted  him  writh  town  affairs,  and  who  sent  him 
several  times  to  represent  them  in  the  House  and  Senate  of  Maine.  For  over 
forty  years  he  was  one  of  the  Trustees  of  Bridgton  Academy.  He  was  a 
devout  and  exemplary  Christian,  and  a deacon  of  the  Congregational  Church  for 
a number  of  years.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1829,  as  a housewright,  and  wras 
a life  member.  He  wras  one  of  the  oldest  in  membership  in  this  Association  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  He  died  on  the  eighteenth  of  August,  at  the  age  of  eighty 
years,  leaving  a widow,  two  sons  and  a daughter. 

Thomas  Boyd  was  of  Scotch  descent,  but  came  to  this  country  with  his  parents 
when  a mere  lad.  He  received  his  education  and  learned  the  trade  of  carpenter 
in  this  city,  pursuing  his  studies  in  the  evening  while  serving  his  apprenticeship. 
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While  an  apprentice  he  assisted  liis  employer  in  building  the  pulpit  still  standing 
in  Dr.  Bartol's  church  on  Cambridge  Street.  He  early  embarked  in  business  on 
his  own  account,  and  was  believed  to  be  the  first  carpenter  in  this  city  to  use 
steam  power  in  working  his  stock.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1833,  as  a 
housewright,  and  was  a life  member.  He  was  one  of  the  managers  of  the  First 
Exhibition  held  by  this  Association  in  1837,  and  was  the  superintendent.  It  was 
by  his  suggestion  that  Faneuil  and  Quincy  Halls  were  connected  by  a bridge  for 
that  purpose.  On  the  occasion  of  the  second  centennial  of  Harvard  College  in 
1836,  he  erected  the  pavilion  used  on  the  occasion,  and  for  which  he  was  the 
recipient  of  a handsome  silver  pitcher,  given  him  by  the  Committee  of  the  Almuni. 
In  1852  he  was  sent  to  San  Francisco  by  the  Government,  where  he  superintended 
the  erection  of  the  United  States  Mint  of  that  place.  In  early  life  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Old  Fire  Department  belonging  to  a West  End  Company.  He 
was  a member  of  the  Masonic  and  Odd  Fellows  fraternities.  For  some  years  he 
was  in  failing  health,  and  died  at  his  house  in  Cambridgeport,  on  the  twenty-fifth 
of  August,  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine  years,  leaving  two  daughters. 

Herbert  A.  Speare  was  a son  of  our  member  Alden  Speare,  and  was  born  in 
this  city  in  1852,  removing  to  Newton  in  1868.  He  received  a good  education, 
but  his  tastes  led  him  to  mercantile  and  mechanical  pursuits.  He  joined  our 
Association  in  1884,  as  an  oil  manufacturer.  He  was  very  popular  with  his  asso- 
ciates, and  was  eminent  in  the  Masonic  fraternity,  being  a member  of  Eliot 
Lodge  and  De  Molay  Encampment.  He  was  a man  of  fine  tastes,  generous, 
large-hearted  — a favorite  with  all  who  enjoyed  his  acquaintance.  One  who  knew 
him  well  has  written,  “ he  was  truly  a Christian  gentleman,  the  highest  and  best 
title  an  American  may  attain.”  He  died  at  his  home  in  Newton,  on  the  four- 
teenth of  October,  aged  thirty-five  years,  being  the  youngest  member  of  our 
Association  who  has  died  for  some  years. 


Peter  E.  Dolliver  was  a Boston  boy,  having  been  born  at  the  North  End  in 
1817.  He  w'as  educated  at  the  Eliot  School,  and  learned  the  trade  of  shipwright 
and  caulker.  He  first  engaged  in  business  in  Provincetown,  returning  to  Boston 
in  1857.  He  was  successful  in  his  business  until  the  decline  in  our  shipping 
interests  caused  a large  shrinkage  in  such  property,  in  which  he  had  become 
financially  interested.  He  was  emphatically  a man  of  social  tendencies,  which 
were  manifested  by  his  membership  in  a large  number  of  organizations.  He 
joined  our  Association  in  1872,  as  a shipwright.  He  was  one  of  the  most  popular 
and  active  members  of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery,  holding  an  official 
position  in  that  corps  for  years.  He  was  conspicuous  in  Masonry,  being  a mem- 
ber of  Zetland  Lodge  and  De  Molay  Commandery.  Some  years  ago  he  was 
stricken  with  partial  paralysis,  and  after  a long  confinement  recovered  sufficiently 
to  attend  somewhat  to  his  business.  A second  attack,  however,  [occurred  early, 
in  October,  and  he  died  at  his  home  in  Somerville,  on  the  sixteenth,  aged  seventy 
years,  leaving  a widow.  His  funeral  was  attended  by  numerous  delegations  from 
many  of  the  bodies  of  which  he  was  a member,  who  manifested  by  their  presence 
and  the  impressive  character  of  the  services  the  high  regard  entertained  for  him 
by  his  associates. 
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Charles  Packer.  Mr.  Packer  was  a native  of  New  Hampshire,  having  been 
born  in  the  town  of  Nottingham  in  1810.  When  a young  man  he  came  to  Charles- 
town, where  he  learned  the  business  of  morocco  manufacturing.  In  company 
with  two  others  he  first  commenced  business  in  Charlestown,  but  on  the  death 
of  a partner  continued  the  business  alone,  being  located  successively  in  Peabody, 
Newtonville,  Malden  and  Boston.  He  afterward  gave  up  the  morocco  business, 
and  in  1870  removed  to  Lynn,  where  he  carried  on  the  manufacture  of  blacking. 
He  joined  our  Association  in  1845,  as  a morocco  manufacturer,  and  was  a life 
member.  He  was  able  to  attend  to  his  business  until  within  a few  days  of  his 
death,  w'hich  occurred  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  October,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven 
years. 

Alfred  B.  Hall.  Mr.  Hall  was  one  of  a large  family  of  boys  who  have  been 
widely  and  popularly  known  in  Boston  for  more  than  half  a century  in  various 
lines  of  business.  He  was  born  at  North  End  in  1814,  and  was  educated  at  the 
Mayhew  and  English  High  Schools.  It  is  said  that  every  one  of  these  boys  — 
eight  of  them  — received  Franklin  medals.  Before  attaining  his  majority  young 
Hall  entered  the  old  “Granite  Bank  ” as  a book-keeper,  where  he  remained  until  a 
few  years  since,  when,  with  a son,  he  started  the  business  of  metal  tube  manu- 
facturing. Of  late  he  has  been  connected  with  the  Samoset  Manufacturing 
Company.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1875,  as  a metal  tube  manufacturer. 
Mr.  Hall  was  possessed  of  many  of  the  family  traits  so  well  known  to  a great 
number  of  those  acquainted  with  him  and  his  brothers.  He  was  genial,  com- 
panionable, well  informed,  and  popular  wherever  known,  and  possessed  of  a 
large  fluid  of  humor.  He  died  at  his  home  in  Dorchester  on  the  eleventh  of 
November,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three  years,  leaving  one  son  and  one  daughter. 

Benjamin  F.  Prescott.  Mr.  Prescott  was  a native  of  the  State  of  Maine, 
where  he  was  educated  and  learned  the  mason’s  trade.  Soon  after  attaining  his 
majority  he  came  to  Massachusetts,  and  for  many  years  was  a successful  master 
Builder  in  this  city.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1867,  as  a mason.  Mr.  Prescott 
was  a very  pleasant,  genial  man,  square  and  reliable,  and  a good  mechanic.  His 
fidelity  was  such  that  he  was  repeatedly  employed  by  people  of  means  to  look 
after  their  building  interests,  in  which  he  gave  entire  satisfaction.  He  was  a 
retiring  man,  never  a place-seeker,  but  contented  to  enjoy  the  quiet  of  home.  For 
some  years  past  he  has  lived  in  comparative  retirement  at  his  home  in  Dorches- 
ter. He  expired  suddenly  on  Thanksgiving  morning,  November  24th,  from 
apoplexy.  He  leaves  a widow  and  two  daughters. 

Moses  Hunt  was  born  in  Dracut,  Mass.,  in  1799,  but  his  family  soon  removed 
to  Nashua,  N.  H.  When  young  he  came  to  Boston  and  learned  his  trade.  He 
early  went  into  business,  in  which  he  was  very  successful.  After  acquiring  a 
competence  he  retired  from  business  about  thirty  years  ago.  He  joined  our 
Association  in  1837,  as  a machinist,  and  was  a life  member.  He  served  on  our 
Board  of  Trustees  in  1856,  1857  and  1858.  He  was  a subscriber  to  our  members’ 
loan  for  the  sum  of  81,000.  Mr.  Hunt  was  connected  with  the  Masonic  fraternity 
for  many  years,  having  been  initiated  in  1822.  He  was  also  a member  of  the 
Bunker  Hill  Monument  Association,  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society, 
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and  numerous  organizations;  among  whom  he  enjoyed  a very  wide  acquaintance. 
By  the  terms  of  his  will  he  left  a large  property  to  his  relatives  and  to  several 
excellent  charities,  through  the  medium  of  which  his  name  will  he  cherished  by 
a grateful  posterity.  He  died  on  the  eighth  of  December,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
eight  years.  He  left  neither  widow  nor  children. 

Henry  D.  Morse  was  horn  in  this  city  in  1826,  and  received  his  education  in 
our  public  schools.  When  very  young  he  learned  the  trade  of  engraving  on  gold 
and  silver,  supporting  himself  from  the  age  of  fourteen.  He  engaged  in  the 
business  of  a manufacturing  jeweller  before  he  attained  his  majority.  A few 
years  later  he  began  to  give  special  attention  to  the  cutting  of  diamonds,  and  for 
the  past  thirty  years  has  made  this  his  especial  business.  After  an  immense 
amount  of  labor  he  succeeded  in  revolutionizing  the  business,  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  machinery  which  he  invented,  and  by  teaching  the  art  of  operating  to 
young  men  and  women.  Bor  many  years  Mr.  Morse  has  been  recognized  as  an 
authority  on  the  subject  of  quality  and  cutting  of  precious  stones.  Mr.  Morse 
was  a man  of  fine  natural  abilities,  which  manifested  itself  in  several  ways.  "With- 
out any  instruction  he  became  very  skilful  as  a painter  of  animals.  He  was  also 
a skilful  taxidermist.  At  his  home  he  possessed  a large  and  well-equipped  work- 
shop, where,  when  not  at  his  legitimate  business,  he  was  accustomed  to  construct 
a great  variety  of  articles  for  use  or  ornamentation.  In  fact,  he  was  a mechanical 
genius.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1854,  as  a jeweller,  and  was  a life  member. 
He  was  very  fond  of  hunting,  and  had  the  reputation  of  being  an  accomplished 
marksman.  In  character  he  was  gentle,  simple  and  tender,  always  amiable  and 
cheerful.  His  mind  was  well  balanced,  and  he  possessed  the  quality,  now  so 
rare,  of  never  being  in  a hurry.  Every  act  performed  or  word  spoken  was  with 
calmness  and  deliberation.  All  who  knew  him  were  his  friends,  and  enemies  he 
had  none.  After  a short  illness  he  died  at  his  home  at  Jamaica  Plain,  January 
3d,  1888,  aged  sixty-one  years,  leaving  a widow  and  two  children. 

Elias  W.  Goddard  was  a Boston  boy  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word.  In 
the  welfare  of  the  people  of  this  city,  but  especially  of  the  poorer  classes,  he  was 
interested  in  theory  and  practice  for  many  years.  The  number  of  those  who 
knew  “ Uncle  Goddard  ” to  bless  him  is  very  great.  Born  at  the  North  End  in 
1803,  he  received  his  education  at  the  Eliot  School,  and  learned  the  cooper’s  trade. 
He  died  in  the  house  in  which  he  was  born,  never  having  lived  in  any  other.  In 
these  days  of  change  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a parallel  to  this.  In  business 
he  was  likewise  a fixture,  occupying  the  same  shops  about  half  a century.  He 
joined  our  Association  in  1834,  as  a cooper,  and  was  a life  member.  He  served 
on  our  Board  of  Trustees  in  1851,  1852  and  1853,  and  on  the  Committee  of  Relief 
thirteen  years  in  all.  In  this  branch  of  our  work  he  took  a deep  interest.  He 
formulated  a method  of  keeping  the  accounts  of  this  committee  designed  to 
prevent  loss  or  imposition,  and  at  the  same  time  to  relieve  every  worthy  appli- 
cant. In  years  long  since  past  he  was  an  active  “ North  End  ” fireman.  Mr. 
Goddard  was  one  of  those  rare  people  whom  everybody  liked.  He  was  genial  and 
social,  and,  while  possessed  of  settled  convictions,  never  made  himself  offensive 
to  any.  He  was  a consistent  member  of  Christ  Church  on  Salem  Street  for  many 
years.  His  whole  life  was  a service  of  words  and  deeds  of  kindness  to  his  fellow 
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mortals.  “ None  knew  him  but  to  love  him,  none  named  him  but  to  praise.” 
He  died  at  his  home,  No.  19  Unity  Street,  January  3d,  1888,  aged  eighty-four  years 
and  four  months.  He  leaves  two  sons  and  one  daughter. 

Robert  P.  Haines.  Mr.  Haines  was  born  near  Pittsburg,  Penn.,  in  1818. 
He  was  educated  in  the  place  of  his  birth,  and  learned  the  bookbinder’s  trade. 
When  still  a young  man  he  came  to  New  York,  and  subsequently  to  Boston, 
entering  the  employ  of  Thomas  Groom  & Co.  After  some  time  he  went  into 
business  on  his  own  account,  but  made  a specialty  of  paper  ruling.  Prior  to  his 
time  this  work  had  been  done  by  bookbinders.  He  developed  the  paper-ruling 
business  into  a distinct  branch,  and  followed  it  on  Cornhill  for  over  forty  years. 
He  joined  our  Association  in  1855,  as  a paper  ruler,  and  was  a life  member.  He 
was  a man  of  retiring  disposition,  of  sound  judgment,  studious  in  his  habits 
and  fond  of  reading.  In  temperament  he  was  averse  to  occupying  any  public  or 
conspicuous  position,  being  welh  content  to  do  his  full  duty  as  a citizen,  neighbor 
and  friend,  unseen  by,  and  unknown  to,  the  public  at  large.  As  a mechanic  he 
was  known  as  one  skilful,  thorough  and  reliable.  As  a man  and  a citizen  he 
fulfilled  in  a marked  degree  the  requirements  acknowledged  as  the  standard 
of  Christian  character.  To  him  the  “ Golden  Rule  ” was  a law  of  constant  and 
binding  force,  which  he  endeavored  to  follow  in  all  his  dealings  with  mankind. 
His  advice  was  sought  by  those  who  knew  him  in  many  matters  of  business, 
and  always  cheerfully  given  without  charge,  and  his  judgment  was  rarely  at  fault. 
He  died  January  12th,  1888,  aged  seventy  years.  He  leaves  a widow  and  one 
son. 

Thomas  J.  Johnson  was  born  in  1844.  His  parents  were  Irish,  but  came  to 
this  city  when  the  boy.  was  but  five  years  old.  He  attended  school  until  he  was 
thirteen,  when  by  reason  of  the  death  of  his  father  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  work. 
He  was  for  some  time  in  the  employ  of  G.  W.  Perry,  in  the  door,  sash  and  blind 
business,  and  showed  such  aptitude  that  he  was  taken  into  partnership.  In  1870 
he  went  into  business  alone,  and  has  carried  on  the  same  business  since  very 
successfully.  He  joined  our  Association  in  1877,  as  a manufacturer  of  doors, 
sashes  and  blinds.  He  was  a subscriber  to  our  members’  loan.  Mr.  Johnson 
was  a genial,  generous  man ; popular  with  those  with  whom  he  was  acquainted. 
His  death  was  caused  by  a sudden  cold  which  developed  into  pneumonia,  and  he 
died  at  his  residence,  January  14th,  1888,  at  the  age  of  forty-four  years,  leaving  a 
widow  and  children. 

William  Perkins  (Honorary).  William  Perkins  was  a son  of  Samuel  Perkins, 
a merchant  and  a manufacturer,  and  the  fifth  President  of  this  Association.  His 
death  occurred  at  his  residence  on  Beacon  Street,  Wednesday,  July  19th,  at  the 
age  of  nearly  eighty-three  years.  He  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  prominent 
merchants  of  the  old  school  in  Boston.  He  first  came  into  notice  some  fifty 
years  ago  as  a partner  of  Robert  G.  Shaw,  then  bne  of  the  leading  merchants,  as 
well  as  one  of  the  wealthiest  citizens  of  Boston.  About  the  year  1842  the  firm 
was  dissolved,  Mr.  Perkins  retiring  and  establishing  a business  of  his  own,  and 
for  years  thereafter  his  name  was  associated  with  the  commerce  of  Boston, 
particularly  with  the  India  and  China  trade.  He  was  also  the  owner  and  builder 
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of  some  of  the  finest  ships  hailing  from  Boston.  His  large  experience  later  on 
caused  him  to  be  elected  President  of  the  China  Insurance  Company.  This  office 
he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Upon  the  death  of  Andrew  T.  Hall  he  was 
elected  to  the  presidency  of  the  Tremont  Bank,  which  office  he  also  filled  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  With  one  exception  he  was  the  only  survivor  of  the  original 
occupants  of  Commercial  Wharf  when  that  wharf  was  first  opened  for  business. 
He  was  elected  an  honorary  member  of  this  Association  in  1868.  He  was  a 
member,  and  at  times  an  officer,  of  the  Massachusetts  Humane  Society;  had 
been  treasurer  and  a contributor  in  case  of  several  of  the  relief  funds  raised  for 
the  benefit  of  sufferers  by  conflagrations  in  Boston  and  distant  cities  having 
commercial  relations  with  Boston.  The  Warren  Street  Chapel  and  the  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Union  had  in  him  a firm  and  generous  friend.  He  was  for 
several  years  a warden  of  King’s  Chapel,  where  he  was  a regular  attendant,  and 
for  many  years  one  of  the  elders  of  the  congregation.  Mr.  Perkins  never  held 
public  office. 
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SIXTEENTH  TRIENNIAL  EXHIBITION. 


As  but  a small  number  of  our  members  could  be  present  to  bear 
tbe  addresses  delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  our 
Exhibition,  it  has  been  thought  advisable  to  append  the  same  to 
this  Annual  Report,  as  the  matter  was  in  type  for  the  Exhibition 
report.  We  commend  these  addresses  to  the  perusal  of  the 
members,  believing  they  will  derive  information  and  satisfaction 
from  the  words  of  the  several  eminent  speakers  who  kindly 
consented  to  assist  at  this  opening. 


OPENING  CEBEMONIES  OF  THE  EXHIBITION. 

The  time  for  opening  was  fixed  for  Tuesday,  September  27,  at 
two  o’clock  p.  m.  At  that  hour  the  gallery  on  the  Huntington 
Avenue  side  of  the  Grand  Hall  was  well  filled,  as  also  the  portion 
of  the  floor  between  the  entrance  and  a central  stand  designed  for 
the  speakers  and  guests.  When  Baldwin’s  Cadet  Band  struck  up 
the  initial  notes,  a procession  moved  up  through  the  main 
entrance  to  the  speaker’s  stand,  amid  hearty  demonstrations  of 
welcome.  It  was  under  the  marshalship  of  Major  George  0. 
Carpenter,  followed  by  the  Board  of  Government,  escorting  the 
guests  of  the  occasion,  as  follows : — President  Talbot  with 
Governor  Ames,  Vice-President  Haynes  with  Mayor  O’Brien, 
Mr.  Hersey  with  Dr.  Miner,  Mr.  Ames  with  Gen.  Walker, 
Mr.  Whiting  with  Mrs.  Livermore,  Mr.  Webster  with  ex-Mayor 
Martin,  Mr.  Hayden  with  Gen.  Banks,  Mr.  Clough  with  Dr. 
Capen,  and  other  members  with  Rev.  Dr.  Quint*  Mrs.  Marion  A. 
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McBride,  Alderman  Bromwich,  Capt.  John  S.  Damrell,  and  others. 
When  all  were  seated,  and  after  the  band  had  played  the 
opening  selection,  the  Bev.  Dr.  Miner  advanced  to  the  front  of 
the  platform  and  offered  the  following  invocation : — 

0 God,  all  gracious  and  ever  present,  Who  hast  created  us  and 
bestowed  upon  us  the  manifold  blessings  we  enjoy,  we  bring  unto 
Thee  devout  thanksgiving  for  the  universe  which  Thou  hast 
created,  for  its  varied  wealth  and  for  its  inexhaustible  resources. 
Accept  our  thanks  for  the  powers  Thou  hast  bestowed  upon  Thy 
children,  of  perception,  of  reason,  and  of  judgment,  that  they  may 
discover  and  bring  forth  to  the  light  the  means  of  comfort  by 
which  Thou  hast  surrounded  them. 

Devoutly  do  we  thank  Thee,  0 God,  for  the  good  order  of 
society  in  the  midst  of  which  we  are  placed,  for  the  measure  of 
our  civilization,  for  all  the  light  of  Christian  truth  and  hope. 

We  pray  Thy  blessing  to  rest  upon  us  in  our  varied  relations  in 
life.  Come  very  nigh,  we  pray  Thee,  unto  the  authorities  of  our 
city,  our  commonwealth,  and  our  common  country,  and  let  Thy 
blessing  rest  upon  all  those  associated  with  our  chief  executives 
in  the  discharge  of  the  civil  and  political  duties  of  life.  Guide 
them  by  Thine  infinite  truth,  revealing  Thy  Fatherhood*  and  our 
common  brotherhood  in  the  ways  of  greatest  usefulness.  May 
their  hearts  ever  be  true  to  the  divinest  things.  We  thank  Thee 
for  that  genius  and  inventive  power  and  social  beneficence  that 
have  brought  forth  treasures,  new  and  old,  and  which  have  in  so 
many  ways  furnished  instrumentalities  and  resources  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  man.  We  pray,  0 God,  that  the  spirit  of  our  holy 
religion  may  baptize  all  our  resources,  instrumentalities  and 
opportunities,  uplifting,  purifying  and  ennobling  our  common 
humanity. 

Smile,  we  pray  Thee,  upon  the  Association  under  whose  aus- 
pices we  to-day  meet.  Let  Thy  blessing  rest  upon  its  President 
and  all  associated  with  him  in  office,  and  gr,ant  such  success  to 
their  endeavors  as  shall  result  in  the  uplifting  of  the  institution 
and  the  enlargement  of  its  usefulness.  Grant,  we  pray  Thee, 
Thy  favor  to  attend  these  services.  Sanctify  to  us  the  words  of 
wisdom  to  which  we  shall  listen,  and  help  us  to  bow  in  loyalty  to 
Thee.  And  to  Thy  great  name  will  we  render  ceaseless  praise. 
Amen. 
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ADDRESS  OF  PRESIDENT  TALBOT. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : — It  is  not  my  purpose  as  President 
of  this  Association  to  do  more  at  this  time  than  to  present  to  you 
these  friends,  who  have  kindly  consented  to  address  you  at  the 
opening  exercises  of  the  Sixteenth  Triennial  Exhibition  of  the 
Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  Association.  Before  doing 
this,  let  me  say  that  since  early  in  the  year  the  committee  having 
this  Exhibition  in  charge  have  given  much  time  and  labor  to  the 
work  of  preparing  for  this  opening.  How  well  this  duty  has 
been  performed  let  these  well-filled  halls  attest.  The  visitors 
will  be  able  to  examine  the  results  of  these  patient  efforts,  prop- 
erly arranged  for  inspection,  covering  new  inventions,  working 
machinery,  and  finished  products,  the  whole  far  exceeding  any- 
thing before  accomplished  in  Hew  England.  The  art  galleries, 
filled  with  choice  paintings,  drawings,  engravings,  ceramics,  and 
other  works  of  art,  will  interest  and  benefit  you,  and  this  readi- 
ness shown  by  the  owners  of  these  treasures  in  loaning  them  for 
this  purpose  bears  witness  to  the  high  standing  our  Association 
holds  in  this  community.  The  Government  of  the  Association  — 
wisely,  we  hope  — have  placed  the  price  of  admission  at  one-half 
the  price  charged  at  former  exhibitions.  However  this  reduction 
may  affect  our  treasury  it  was  felt  that  it  was  due  our  exhibitors, 
after  all  the  expense  incurred  by  them  in  preparing  and  placing 
their  exhibits  in  this  building,  to  admit  the  public  to  examine 
them  at,  a nominal  price.  We  confidently  hope  that  the  people  of 
Hew  England  will  appreciate  our  new  departure,  and  indorse  our 
action  by  a generous  patronage.  Since  the  organization  of  this 
Association,  in  1795,  our  roll  of  members  has  borne  the  names  of 
men  who  have  risen  to  the  highest  eminence  in  their  chosen 
calling^  ; men  who  have  conducted  great  enterprises  with  con- 
sumate  skill  and  success,  who  have  filled  high  places  in  public 
affairs,  and  who  have  promoted  the  material  development  of  our 
common  country.  Anfong  these  honored  names  none  have  occupied 
a higher  place  than  that  borne  by  our  honored  member  who  it  is 
now  my  great  pleasure  to  present  to  you,  His  Excellency  the 
Governor  of  this  Commonwealth. 

SPEECH  OF  GOVERNOR  AMES. 

d 

Governor  Ames^vas  heartily  applauded  as  he  rose  to  speak. 
He  said : — 

Eellow-members  of  the  Massachusetts  Charitable 
Mechanic  Association  and  Eriends  : — It  is  with  pleasure 
that  I stand  here  to-day.  I am  glad  to  be  here  as  a member  of 
this  Association,  as  have  been  my  grandfather  and  father  before 
- me ; I am  glad  to  be  here  as  one  who  has  a personal  interest  in 
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the  industries  of  New  England  and  of  this  broad  land,  of  which 
New  England  is  but  a small  part ; and  I am  glad  to  be  here  as 
Governor  of  the  Commonwealth,  of  which  we  are  all  citizens,  and 
for  whose  prosperity  we  are  all,  in  onr  several  capacities,  striving. 
There  is  a special  reason  why  my  attendance  here  to-day  is 
gratifying  to  me ; it  is  this,  that  you  have  in  a special  manner 
honored  the  memory  of  my  father,  Oakes  Ames.  You  have  placed 
his  bust  by  the  side  of  that  of  Franklin,  over  the  central  entrance 
of  your  magnificent  building,  and  you  may  be  sure  that  his  son 
heartily  appreciates  this  recognition  on  your  part  of  the  great 
service  rendered  by  him  to  his  country.  This  Exhibition  is 
another  of  those  mile-posts  by  which  this  organization  marks  its 
steady  progress.  Some  of  you  can,  no  doubt,  look  back  to  the 
first  of  the  series,  which  was  given  more  than  half  a century  ago, 
and  compare  it  with  this.  I can  proudly  recall  at  least  ten  of 
them  in  which  the  work  of  my  hands  has  been  exhibited,  and 
that  at  all  of  these  either  your  gold,  silver  or  bronze  medals  or 
diplomas  have  been  awarded  it.  But  most  of  us  must  be  content 
with  our  recollections  of  exhibitions  of  comparatively  recent  dates, 
and  we  can  but  recall  the  fact  that  each  of  them  has  been  an 
improvement  upon  its  predecessor.  And  there  are  many  reasons 
for  this  steady  advance.  The  members  of  this  Association  have 
ever  been  among  the  most  progressive  of  the  workers  of  their  day ; 
they  have  not  only  welcomed  the  changed  conditions  of  labor 
which  have  come  upon  the  community,  but  they  have  aided  in 
bringing  about  those  changes  which  have  been  most  beneficial  in 
their  results.  The  public  has  been  quick  to  recognize  the  charac- 
ter of  the  objects  sought  by  this  Association,  and  that  recognition 
has  been  a stimulus  to  higher  and  better  work.  The  Association 
cannot  exist  without  the  approval  of  the  public,  nor  can  the 
public  well  do  without  the  Association.  Long  may  this  state  of 
mutual  dependence  and  trust  continue. 

I believe  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  industrial  changes  far 
greater  than  any  which  have  yet  taken  J>lace.  We  have  just 
begun  to  control  electricity,  and  what  we  may  do  with  it,  when 
its  properties  and  powers  are  more  fully  understood,  no  man  can 
tell.  We  have  found  in  steam  a ready  and  potent  servant. 
Within  my  memoiy  improvements  in  the  making  and  application 
of  steam  have  probably  doubled  its  power  and  halved  its  cost,  and 
I am  confident  that  the  advance  in  this  direction  has  simply 
begun.  Then  we  have  but  commenced  to  develop  the  possibilities 
of  petroleum.  There  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  the  amount  of  this 
valuable  product  of  the  soil.  We  use  it  now  principally  for  pur- 
poses of  illumination,  but  the  time  is  coming,  I think,  when  its 
principal  consumption  will  be  for  fuel  and  for  the  running  of 
engines,  both  stationary  and  locomotive. 

But  there  is  no  need  of  talking  to  you  of  these  matters.  As  you 
ever  have  been,  so  you  are  to-day,  not  only  watching,  but  aiding, 
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the  progress  of  events.  And  I am  confident  that  in  the  future 
you  will  be  what  you  have  been  in  the  past  — an  organization 
which  labors  and  gives  at  the  same  time,  and  which  by  its  labors 
produces  those  conditions  of  independence  and  thrift  which  ren- 
der charity  less  and  less  necessary.  Massachusetts  gives  you  her 
most  cordial  greeting  and  congratulations.  Her  people  are  deeply 
interested  in  everything  you  do ; they  rejoice  in  your  successes ; 
they  sorrow  for  your  troubles  when,  as  is  the  common  lot,  troubles 
overtake  you ; they  look  to  you  for  encouragement,  by  exposition, 
in  that  advance  in  which  all  are  taking  part.  May  this  Exhibition 
be  successful  in  every  way,  and  may  the  Association,  which  now 
has  such  spacious  and  convenient  quarters,  be  but  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a life  that  has  already  been  crowned  by  achievements  so 
numerous  and  varied  that  their  mere  enumeration  would  be 
bewildering. 

President  Talbot  : — -The  authorities  of  the  municipalities  of 
our  State,  both  town  and  city,  if  they  are  equal  to  their  oppor- 
tunities, can  stimulate  and  aid  the  material  advancement  and 
development  of  our  industrial  interests  by  giving  countenance  to 
such  new  and  useful  inventions  and  improvements  as  shall  en- 
courage enterprise,  elevate  taste  and  lighten  the  burdens  borne 
by  their  fellow  citizens.  I am  happy  to  introduce  to  you  as  the 
next  speaker  one  who  has  ever  shown  in  his  public  acts  the 
courage  to  do  his  whole  duty  in  all  matters  that  concern  the  true 
interests  of  the  citizens  of  Boston.  I now  present  to  you  Hon. 
Hugh  O’Brien,  Mayor  of  this  city. 

MAYOR  O’BRIEN’S  ADDRESS. 

Mayor  O’Brien  responded : 

I consider  it  an  honor  to  be  present  at  the  opening  of  your 
Sixteenth  Exhibition.  In  passing  through  your  halls  and  glanc- 
ing at  the  preparations,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  Massachusetts 
Charitable  Mechanic  Association  has  taken  a new  lease  of  life,  has 
entered  on  a new  era  of  prosperity.  Why  should  it  not  be  so  ? You 
have  the  best  building  in  the  country  to  hold  such  exhibitions,  and 
you  have  the  manufacturing  and  industrial  wealth  of  the  State  to 
co-operate  with  you  in  the  work.  I have  a distinct  remembrance  of 
your  first  exhibition,  fifty  years  ago.  It  created  considerable  ex- 
citement at  that  time.  I have  attended  every  exhibition  since, 
and  what  little  knowledge  of  machinery  and  inventions  I possess, 
I have  obtained  largely  from  the  exhibitions  of  your  Association. 
You  have  done  more  to  advance  industrial  and  manufacturing 
business,  in  the  way  of  improved  machinery,  than  any  other  asso- 
ciation in  the  State,  and  I might  say  in  the  country.  Your  asso- 
ciation has  been  quite  fortunate  in  the  men  who  organized  it  and 
have  carried  it  on  for  years.  They  were  men  of  broad,  liberal 
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•and  patriotic  views.  No  narrow  views  were  allowed  to  interfere 
with  their  work.  Their  object  was  to  create  and  sustain  a friendly 
feeling  among  their  associates.  To  extend  the  circle  of  individual 
usefulness.  To  encourage  industry  and  promote  inventions  and 
improvements  in  the  mechanic  arts.  To  add  also  to  it  the  blessings 
of  charity.  These  ideas  have  been  incorporated  in  your  constitu- 
tion and  by-laws,  and  are  as  pronounced  to-day  as  they  were  years 
ago.  On  your  roll  of  membership  you  have  also  the  names  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  of  the  city  and  the  State. 

I am  somewhat  surprised  that  your  financial  condition  has  not 
been  up  to  your  expectations  for  some  years  past.  Allow  me  to 
say  that  it  is  to  a great  extent  your  own  fault.  You  have  in  this 
building  a very  valuable  property  that  will  increase  in  value  every 
year,  as  the  growth  of  the  city  tends  in  this  direction.  There  is 
no  association  in  this  city  that  has  the  sympathy  of  the  people 
behind  it  more  largely  than  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Me- 
chanic Association.  Whenever  you  call  upon  them  in  earnest  and 
ask  them  to  assist  you  in  paying  off  your  debts,  I believe  that 
they  will  heartily  respond.  I have  no  doubt  of  this.  In  a few 
years  you  will*  be  called  upon  to  celebrate  your  centennial.  Pre- 
parations should  be  made  to  commence  the  new  century  entirely 
free  from  debt. 

I am  under  great  obligations  to  this  Association.  In  my  younger 
days  I had  a great  yearning  for  books,  at  a time  when  books  were 
costly  and  my  means  were  limited.  Our  great  Public  Library, 
with  its  hundreds  of  thousands  of  volumes,  free  to  all  our  citizens, 
had.  not  been  inaugurated.  My  only  recourse  was  the  Mechanic 
Apprentices’  Library  Association,  your  creation,  your  offspring. 
I am,  therefore,  under  obligation  to  your  Association  for  many  an 
hour  of  pleasant  reading,  for  many  an  hour  of  study  and  culture, 
that  has  been  a great  assistance  to  me  through  life.  If  the 
Charitable  Mechanic  Association  had  done  nothing  else  than 
establish  this  apprentices’  library,  at  a time  when  it  was  most 
wanted,  it  would  be  entitled  to  public  gratitude.  I am  confident 
jour  Sixteenth  Exhibition  will  be  a financial  success. 

President  Talbot  : — The  last  quarter  of  a century  has 
brought  into  our  higher  educational  system  a course  of  training 
intended  to  develop  the  capacities  of  the  students  in  the  practical 
every-day  duties  and  labors  of  active  life,  and  while  this  system 
may  have  been  challenged  by  institutions  of  learning  based  upon 
older  methods  and  ideas,  yet  I cannot  but  believe  that  for  those 
who  are  to  take  up  and  carry  forward  the  physical  industries  of 
•the  world,  it  is  a forward  step,  and  taken  none  too  soon.  Especially 
do  I consider  it  needed  by  and  adapted  to  the  wants  of  those 
young  men  who  from  the  necessities  of  the  case  are  to  engage  in 
the  activities  represented  by  the  members  of  this  and  kindred 
organizations.  Among  the  schools  most  successful  in  this  partic- 
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ular  work  our  own  Institute  of  Technology  holds  a foremost  place, . 
and  I now  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you  its  President, 
General  Prancis  A.  Walker. 

GEN.  F.  A.  WALKER  SAID  : 

Mr.  President,  — I can  think  of  no  place  more  appropriate  for 
a response  to  a sentiment  in  behalf  of  schools  of  industrial 
science,  than  amid  an  exhibition  of  the  manufactures  and  the 
arts  of  Massachusetts  and  of  New  England.  The  Institute  of 
Technology  was  founded  twenty-two  years  ago,  for  the  primary 
purpose  of  promoting  the  manufacturing  interest  of  this  section 
of  our  country.  In  that  foundation  and  through  the  early  days 
of  trial  and  experiment,  of  doubt  and  difficulty,  the  Institute  of 
Technology  received  from  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic 
Association  much  more  than  that  degree  of  assistance  and  strength 
which  every  public  institution  in  Boston  derives  from  every  other, 
the  glory  of  each  heightening  the  lustre  of  all,  to  form  that 
diadem  of  learning,  art  and  beneficence  which  encircles  the  brow 
of  this  noble  city. 

When  that  thrice  illustrious  scholar,  Prof.  William  Barton 
Bogers,  conceived  the  scheme  which  has  become  the  Institute  of 
Technology,  it  was  not  professional  scholars  or  teachers  of  science, 
or  men  devoted  primarily  to  science,  who  stood  around  him,  but 
merchants  and  manufacturers  of  Boston,  many  of  them  members 
or  officers  of  this  Association.  They  furnished  the  means  for  the 
initial  steps  to  be  taken  in  the  organization  of  the  Institute ; they 
held  up  the  hands  of  its  President  during  the  early  time  when 
the  fight  seemed  to  be  going  against  us  on  the  plains  below ; they 
joined  in  his  counsels,  contributing  largely  by  their  prudence, 
their  business  sagacity,  their  sound  common  sense,  to  the  practical 
wisdom  which  has  secured  the  success  of  the  school  of  industrial 
science  thus  founded. 

And  when,  twelve  years  ago,  Mr.  President,  the  Corporation  of 
the  Institute  of  Technology,  desiring  to  found  here  in  Boston  the 
first  school  of  the  mechanic  arts  and  of  manual  training  in  the 
United  States,  had  not  the  means  to  raise  even  that  low  brick 
shop,  which  you  remember  upon  our  square,  in  which  to  place  the 
apparatus  and  the  machinery  required,  it  was  the  Massachusetts 
Charitable  Mechanic  Association,  not  merely  by  its  members  but 
as  a body,  which  furnished  a large  part  of  the  means  by  which 
that  building  was  erected  and  equipped. 

If  there  were  no  other  reasons  for  my  standing  here  to-day,  Mr. 
President,  I should  be  gratified  at  the  opportunity  for  thus  pub- 
licly acknowledging  the  very  great  service  which  this  school  of 
industrial  science,  to  which  you  have  referred,  has  derived,  both 
in  its  inception  and  through  its  entire  course  of  operations,  even 
down  to  the  present  day  of  success,  I hope,  of  permanent  success, 
from  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  Association.  (Ap- 
plause.) 
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President  Talbot  : — Among  the  evidences  of  the  advance 
made  and  making  in  our  civilization,  few  are  more  notable  than 
the  marked  change  which  has  taken  place  within  a single  gener- 
ation in  the  place  occupied  by  women  in  the  activities  of  the 
world.  Por  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this  Association 
woman  has  been  assigned  a distinct  department  in  which  to 
exhibit  the  evidences  of  her  abilities  in  the  various  lines  of  indus- 
try, skill,  and  art,  and  to  show  the  progress  made  by  individuals 
and  associations.  Upon  the  general  subject  it  is  neither  fitting 
nor  necessary  that  I should  s#ay  a word,  but  we  have  with  us 
to-day  one  whom  you  will  all  recognize  as  especially  qualified  to 
speak  in  behalf  of  woman  as  related  to  the  industries  of  the 
world. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  present  to  you  Mary  A.  Liver- 
more. 

MRS.  LIVERMORE  SAID  : 

Mr.  President,  Gentlemen  of  the  Board  of  Manage- 
ment, Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  — I am  so  fortunate  — or  so 
unfortunate,  you  may  have  it  as  you  will  — as  to  possess  a mem- 
ory that  reaches  back  as  far  as  that  of  our  honorable  Mayor,  Mr. 
O’Brien,  for  I remember  perfectly  the  Mechanics’  Institute  open- 
ing of  fifty  years  ago.  I have  occasion  to  remember  it,  for  I was 
at  that  time  thrilling  with  new-born  interest  in  the  temperance 
reform,  which  was  beginning  to  assume  some  importance,  and 
which  has  since  attained  colossal  proportions.  The  Mechanics’ 
Institute  of  1837  placed  itself  in  line  with  that  reform,  and  mani- 
fested its  tendency  towards  another,  then  hardly  dreamed  of. 
For  it  invited  women  to  its  banquet,  and  at  the  same  time 
banished  wine  from  its  table  — an  ‘innovation  that  caused  much 
surprise,  but  was  applauded.  It  has  now  given  women  a second 
recognition,  and,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  organiza- 
tion, has  invited  them  to  make  an  exhibit  of  their  industries  in 
this  triennial  fair,  and  has  allotted  them  space,  which  they  have 
filled  to  the  utmost,  and  filled  worthily. 

It  is  eminently  proper  in  a State  like  Massachusetts,  which  is 
a manufacturing  State,  and  which  boasts  or  deplores  — you  may 
have  it  again  whichever  way  you  will  — seventy  thousand  more 
women  than  men  among  its  inhabitants,  that  women  should  take 
part  in  a Mechanics’  Industrial  Exposition.  For  it  is  evident  that 
these  women,  who  are  called  “ superfluous,”  because  there  are  not 
men  enough  in  the  State  to  marry  them,  must,  perforce,  do  their 
share  of  the  world’s  work,  and  in  some  ‘way  achieve  their  own 
bread-winning.  There  are  sixteen  other  States  in  the  Union 
rejoicing  in  or  bewailing  a like  plethora  of  women  within  their 
limits,  which  multiplies  the  reasons  why  women  should  take  part 
in  industrial  pursuits  with  men,  and  with  them  should  share 
industrial  training. 
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It  is  not  an  accidental  affair,  therefore,  that  women,  who  in 
1840  were  admitted  to  less  than  a dozen  industrial  occupations, 
are  now  employed  in  two  hundred  and  eighty-seven  varied  indus- 
tries, as  we  learned  from  the  last  United  States  census,  with  the 
list  steadily  increasing  from  year  to  year.  In  an  ideal  state  of 
society  every  man  will  have  a wife,  and  every  woman  a husband. 
The  husband  will  be  the  bread-winner  and  the  wife  the  bread- 
maker.  This  is  the  orthodox  idea,  which  we  all  accept.  But  we 
are  at  present  far  enough  removed  from  this  paradisaical  state  of 
things,  and  while  waiting- and  forking  for  “the  good  time 
coming,”  we  are  compelled  to  face  the  stern  facts  of  the  time,  and 
to  make  the  best  of  them. 

It  is  very  evident  that  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world  are 
entering  an  age  of  industrial  conflict,  where  the  struggle  for 
national  supremacy  will  be  as  real  and  as  hotly  contested  as  it 
has  been  on  any  of  the  battle-fields  of  history.  The  pugnacity  of 
the  human  race  seems  to  be  dying  gut,  and  the  epic  poem  of  the 
future,  says  Carlyle,  shall  not  begin  like  that  of  Virgil,  “ Arms 
and  the  man  I sing ! ” but  “ Tools  and  the  man  (and  woman)  I 
sing.”  Soldiers  are,  to  be  sure,  still  drilled  in  the  camps,  but 
children  and  youth  are  also  being  trained  in  industrial  art,  in  the 
schools  of  design  and  the  Normal  Art  School,  and  in  industrial 
drawing  in  the  public  schools.  The  days  of  chivalry  are  over, 
with  its  tilts  and  tournaments.  But  the  working  world  arranges 
the  tournaments  of  to-day,  and  summons  the  competing  peoples 
to  bring  together  the  results  of  their  skilled  workmen  and 
women,  now  to  an  exposition  in  London,  and  then  in  Vienna,  — 
now  in  Philadelphia,  and  then  in  Paris.  It  is  to  the  triennial 
tournament  of  the  working  men  and  women  of  Massachusetts 
that  we  are  invited  to-day. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  American  people  are  to  be  much 
more  largely  interested  in  manufacturing  in  the  future  than  they 
have  been  in  the  past ; that  these  are  to  embody  more  of  skill 
and  taste,  and  so  command  a wider  market.  For  the  ancient 
commercial  dimensions  of  the  earth  are  swept  away  forever,  and 
competition  is  now  world-wide.  And  this  will  compel  the 
thorough  training  of  our  working  people  in  industrial  education, 
based  on  art  and  science.  Something  has  already  been  done  in 
our  Commonwealth,  but  nothing  commensurate  with  the  needs  and 
importance  of  the  subject.  We  need  technical  schools  as  abun- 
dantly as  we  find  them  in  the  Old  World,  open  alike  to  old  and 
young,  rich  and  poor,  free  to  women  as  to  men,  and  which  shall 
furnish  competent  and  special  instruction  when  it  is  needed.  We 
need  museums  of  a high  order,  where  the  people  may  study  freely 
the  finest  exhibits  of  skill,  in  all  departments  of  industry,  which 
will  raise  the  general  standard  of  taste  and  stimulate  to  higher 
attainments. 

The  natural  resources  of  our  country  are  immense  in  quantity 
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and  variety.  But  they  are  only  the  basis  of  wealth,  and  the 
future  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  American  nation  must  largely 
keep  pace  with  the  development  of  her  artisans,  who  must  have 
the  training  that  will  make  of  them  skilled  workmen  and  women. 
I shall  never  forget  an  address  to  which  I listened,  delivered  by 
Prof.  Walter  Smith,  the  first  State  director  of  art  education  in 
Massachusetts,  to  which  office  he  was  imported  from  the  Art 
School  of  Leeds,  England.  He  was  so  intense  an  Englishman  that 
it  was  not  easy  for  him  to  see  many  of  the  excellences  of  our 
system  of  education  and  of  government,  while  his  vision  was  very 
clear  to  behold  our  imperfections. 

On  this  occasion  he  was  making  a plea  for  the  industrial  art 
training  of  American  women.  He  made  a brief  resume  of  our 
importations  from  Europe,  not  alone  for  the  holiday  trade,  but  at 
all  times  and  for  all  occasions,  — velvets,  laces  and  silks ; orna- 
ments, carvings  and  designs ; porcelain,  pottery  and  glassware ; 
cameos,  pictures,  bronzes  and  statuary, — all  of  them,  as  he  declared, 
“veritable  indictments  against  our  own  rude  manufactures.” 
“ Whenever  American  men  and  women  have  the  industrial  train- 
ing which  most  European  nations  give  to  their  working  people,” 
he  continued,  “these  articles  of  skill  and  beauty  will  be  produced 
at  home.  And  American  women  will  surpass  their  sisters  the 
other  side  the  water,  for,  with  equal  training,  they  will  take  to 
their  work  finer  taste  Mid  a more  cunning  skill.” 

He  gave  his  reasons  for  this  opinion,  which,  indeed,  have  a 
basis  in  fact.  American  women,  he  assured  us,  have  naturally 
finer  taste  than  the  women  of  other  nationalities,  — they  are  the 
best-dressed  women  in  London,  the  most  tastefully  dressed  in 
Paris ; while,  as  a whole,  the  American  home,  made  by  the 
American  woman,  is  the  most  charming  in  the  world.  They  have 
also  a better  intellectual  training  than  European  women,  through 
our  common  school  system,  and  the  average  American  woman  is 
a much  better  educated  person  than  the  average  European  woman. 
The  American  woman  is  more  tenderly  cared  for,  better  housed, 
clothed  and  fed,  and  is  more  beloved  by  the  men  of  her  kindred, 
who  are  proud  of  her  achievements  and  eager  to  grant  her  oppor- 
tunities. While  in  this  new  world  we  are  surrounded  by  more 
beautiful  forms  in  nature  than  are  found  abroad,  which  can  be 
copied  and  conventionalized,  which  stimulate  the  imagination,  and 
kindle  and  refine  the  sense  of  beauty. 

Not  much  longer  will  this  technical  and  industrial  training  be 
withheld.  For  the  spirit  of  justice  to  women,  now  fairly  awake, 
which  has  in  the  last  thirty  years  swept  away  the  mightiest 
obstacles  to  woman’s  education,  and  which  has  multiplied  high 
schools,  colleges,  universities  and  professional  schools  for  her 
advancement,  will  not  halt  till  it  attains  to  the  uttermost.  It 
will  ere  long  establish  schools  for  women,  which  shall  dignify 
labor  and  make  it  attractive,  by  putting  into  it  skill  and  taste,  — 
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which  will  cultivate  the  artistic  phase  of  their  nature,  now  so 
strong,  and  which,  because  untrained,  runs  riot  in  personal  and 
house  decoration. 

Then,  when  the  Mechanics’  Institute  shall  summon  the  people 
of  the  Commonwealth  to  its  industrial  triennial  tournament,  no 
upper  balcony  will  be  sufficient  for  their  exhibits.  Their  work 
will  be  shown  side  by  side  with  that  of  men ; they  will  develop 
aptitudes  not  now  dreamed  of,  and  which  will  shape  their  life- 
work,  suited  to  their  tastes,  capacities  and  strength,  remunerative 
in  compensation,  and  charming  in  variety.  The  complaints  now 
rife,  that  women  invade  the  work  of  men  and  underbid  them  in 
their  struggle  for  existence,  will  cease.  For  this  technical  and 
industrial  training  will  create  new  employments,  and  the  whole 
country  will  take  high  rank  in  practical  art,  as  it  now  does  in 
practical  science,  making  it  richer,  happier,  and  in  all  large  mean- 
ings more  prosperous. 

President  Talbot  : — Few  of  those  present  can  say  that  they 
remember  with  distinctness  all  the  developments  in  the  mechanic 
arts  that  have  taken  place  since  this  Association  opened  its  first 
exhibition,  in  a very  limited  way,  some  fifty  years  since. 

Neither  are  they  likely  to  carry  in  their  minds  with  any  minute- 
ness the  exhibits  contained  in  Faneuil  Hall  at  that  time.  I 
can  well  remember  with  what  wonder  and  delight  I examined  the 
displays  of  inventive  genius  there  spread  out  before  the  beholder ; 
and  while  the  gentleman  I am  about  to  introduce  to  you  is  many 
years  my  junior,,  it  is  quite  likely  he,  too,  may  have  been  among 
the  thousands  who  at  that  time  visited  that  instructive  display. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  he  has  ever  been  deeply  interested  in  the 
material  and  physical  progress  of  our  country,  and  can  speak  to 
us  of  the  achievements  of  the  past  or  the  possibilities  of  the 
future. 

I now  have  the  honor  to  present  to  you  ex-Governor  Banks. 

GENERAL  BANKS  SAID  : 

Mr.  President  and  Fellow  Citizens  : — The  Charitable  Me- 
chanic Association  represents  well  and  fully  the  three  great  powers 
of  the  world,  faith,  hope  and  charity,  and  the  greatest  of  these  is 
charity.  The  foundation  of  any  association  of  human  beings 
must  be  substantially  that  of  love  of  one  for  another  and  of 
charity  for  the  faults  and  the  failings  of  one  another,  and  in 
no  respect  whatever,  I think,  is  this  Massachusetts  Charitable 
Mechanic  Association  more  entitled  to  the  homage  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State  or  of  the  country  than  in  regard  to  its  good 
works  from  the  very  commencement  of  its  existence  to  this  day, 
in  the  way  of  giving  faith  and  strengthening  hope,  and  extend- 
ing the  charity  of  munificence  .and  wealth  to  those  that  are 
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suffering  and  needy.  It  is  good  in  another  aspect,  Mr.  President 
and  fellow  citizens.  It  exhibits  to  our  own  communities,  as 
well  as  to  other  States  and  other  parts  of  the  world,  the  capa- 
city of  the  citizens  of  a republic  for  the  arts  of  mankind.  All 
nations  have  done  this  before  us.  There  is  no  race  so  rude  or 
barbarous  that  it  has  not  made  exhibit  of  what  it  could  pro- 
duce from  the  sea  or  from  the  air  for  the  support  of  man,  and 
as  nations  have  progressed  one  step  after  another,  their  exhibi- 
tions have  been  more  extensive,  more  complete,  more  satisfactory, 
more  instructive  and  more  remunerative  than  those  that  have 
gone  before  them.  These  exhibitions,  too,  have  exhibited  to  the 
rulers  of  the  world  the  capacity  and  power  for  the  defence  of 
the  people  in  case  of  necessity  and  need.  We  tried  that  here 
in  the  beginning  of  our  experience,  in  the  beginning  of  our  career, 
on  the  rulers  of  this  country  and  the  people  in  every  nation 
and  in  every  age  have  made  an  impression,  a powerful  impres- 
sion, and  have  influenced  governments  more  or  less  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end,  by  the  exhibition  of  their  capacity  for 
the  production  of  those  interests  which  are  necessary  for  the 
support  as  well  for  the  success  of  men. 

But  there  is  one  thing  which  this  Association  has  done  that 
others  have  not  done,  either  here  or  elsewhere.  It  has  planted 
a foundation  over  which  is  placed  a spacious  roof,  and  on  every 
side  of  which  comes  light  and  air,  which  is  a perpetual  reminder 
of  what  the  real  business  of  the  world  is,  of  what  the  really 
beneficial  occupations  of  men  are,  what  is  their  object  and  what 
is  their  result,  and  then  what  can  do  most  benefit,  do  the  good 
to  the  world  which  the  world  requires  and  the  world  needs.  I 
don’t  know,  sir,  that  there  is  in  this  country  one  single  edifice 
erected  especially  and  exclusively  for  this  purpose,  so  completely 
exhibiting  the  objects,  so  completely  satisfying  the  object,  as 
this  which  the  Charitable  Mechanic  Association  has  erected  for 
us  here,  and  it  is  the  greatest  of  its  works.  All  that  it  has 
done,  all  that  it  will  do  for  generations  to  come,  will  not  equal 
in  important  influences  that  effect  upon  the  public  mind,  and  the 
public  interest,  which  this  vast,  spacious,  well  arranged,  firmly 
planted  and  convenient  building  has  for  the  purposes  to  which  it 
is  dedicated.  I do  not  know,  sir,  who  it  was  that  led  you  to  this. 
I think  I have  heard  it  said  that  it  was  prominently  or  mainly  or 
possibly  indirectly  Charles  W.  Slack,  an'd  if  it  be  so,  I say,  in  his 
memory,  that  the  City  of  Boston  and  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 
all  the  States  of  Hew  England,  all  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
owe  him  a monument  for  the  good  that  he  did  in  leading  in  this 
direction.  (Applause.)  For  fear  that  you  may  not  appreciate  the 
importance  of  a building  of  this  kind  while  you  have  it,  I will  for 
a single  moment  sketch  the  disadvantages  of  a people  as  able  and 
intelligent  and  patriotic  as  ourselves  who  did  not  have  it. 

In  1852  the  city  of  Philadelphia  sent  out  to  each  of  the  thirteen 
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original  States  of  the  Union  who  made  the  Constitution  upon 
which  the  Government  under  which  we  live  and  have  prospered 
was  planted,  an  invitation  to  send  two  commissioners  to  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  to  mark  by  some  result  of  their  meeting  the  place 
where  the  declaration  of  American  Independence  was  made.  I 
have  never  seen,  I think,  any  persons  more  doubtful,  more  hesitant, 
more  undetermined,  than  those  who  visited  it  and  those  who  in- 
vited them,  in  regard  to  this  purpose,  and  the  single  object  that 
they  had  in  view  was  to  mark  the  spot  in  Philadelphia  where 
American  Independence  was  declared.  Nine  of  the  thirteen  States 
answered  the  invitation.  Pour  of  them,  for  various  causes,  un- 
doubtedly justifiable,  undoubtedly  sufficient,  were  absent : Vir- 
ginia, Maryland,  South  Carolina  and  one  other  — I don’t  remem- 
ber exactly  at  this  moment  what  it  was.  The  object  that  was 
proposed  by  the  city  of  Philadelphia  was  that  these  thirteen 
States  should  each  build  a monument,  one  of  thir  teen  monu- 
ments, to  mark  the  spot  where  this  great  foundation  of  govern- 
ment was  completed.  But  the  real  object  was  to  prepare  the 
people  of  this  country  for  the  celebration  of  the  declaration  of 
American  Independence  on  the  fourth  of  July,  1776,  by  the  people 
that  had  lived  one  hundred  years  under  its  wide  and  protecting 
powers,  beneficent  powers,  in  the  year  187 6.  They  were  afraid 
that  the  city  of  Washington  would  take  it  from  them.  They  did 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  they  were  apprehensive  that  the  great 
city  of  New  York  would  get  an  advantage  over  them,  but  espe- 
cially they  dreaded  the  power  of  the  city  of  Washington.  Although 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  not  made  in  either  one  of 
those  cities  yet  the  convocation  of  great  men,  of  powerful  in- 
fluences, was  so  marked  and  so  extended  that  the  people  of  Phila- 
delphia feared,  at  least  were  greatly  apprehensive,  that  they  might 
lose  the  honor  which  their  fathers  had  given  to  them.  One  of 
the  reasons  assigned  for  this  fear  was  that  that  wealthy  and 
populous  city,  that  powerful  metropolis,  so  potential  in  the  be- 
ginning of  our  history,  so  wealthy  and  so  influential  in  its  con- 
tinued progress,  and  so  powerful  now,  had  not  a place,  they  said, 
not  a single  place,  where  their  people  could  be  called  together  to 
consider  any  one  of  the  great  interests  of  that  metropolis  or  of  its 
people.  Well,  sir,  you  have  that  place.  We  have  it  here.  There 
is  no  institution  in  the  city  of  Boston  or  in  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts so  important  to  the  present  and  the  future,  in  my 
judgment,  as  this  establishment  with  all  its  capacity.  The  people 
of  Philadelphia  were  obliged  to  grope  their  way  by  appeals  to  the 
citizens  of  those  thirteen  original  American  States,  in  order  to 
secure  to  them  the  celebration  of  the  great  idea  and  the  great 
work  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  I don't  know,  Mr. 
President,  that  there  could  be  any  single  instance  selected  in  the 
history  of  all  the  municipal  governments  of  this  country  that  will 
better  show  the  abject  helplessness  of  a community,  no  matter 
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how  intelligent,  no  matter  how  affluent,  no  matter  how  influential, 
no  matter  what  its  means  of  operating  upon  the  public  opinion 
may  be,  should  be,  without  a place  for  the  congregation  of  all 
classes  of  the  people  for  the  support  of  any  great  work.  And  in 
this  particular  respect  I think  the  greatest  honor  you  could  pay 
to  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  Association  is  for  hav- 
ing planted  this  establishment  here  to  be  used  for  every  purpose 
that  can  be  conceived  by  a people  interested  in  a free  government, 
by  a people  who  are  prosperous  and  happy,  who  seek  for  enjoy- 
ment, who  seek  for  instruction,  who  seek  for  means  to  perpetuate 
the  institutions  under  which  they  live,  or  to  strengthen  now  and 
forever  the  bonds  that  hold  society  together,  and  strengthen  it 
for  every  duty  and  for  the  protection  of  every  right,  and  lead  it  in 
every  way  that  is  required  for  the  development  of  the  highest 
graces  and  powers  of  the  human  race. 

Other  nations,  Mr.  President,  have  groped  along  in  the  same 
way.  I think  we  might  look  for  a single  moment  at  the  develop- 
ment of  that  great  instrument  of  knowledge,  the  electric  telegraph, 
to  see  from  what  humble  instruments  and  influences  it  came, 
how  long  men  worked  unknown  to  anybody  but  themselves,  with 
the  encouragement  of  scarcely  a single  person  except  within  their 
own  little  circle  to  lead  them  to  hope  that  they  could  execute  the 
great  idea  which  they  had.  I had  the  pleasure  of  being  right  on 
the  spot  when  it  was  first  developed  as  a fact  in  a way  to  make 
the  public  believe  that  it  was  possible.  I think  it  must  have  been 
in  the  year  1843.  The  electric  telegraph  with  its  wires  had  been 
spun  around  the  interior  walls  of  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol,  and 
for  many  weeks,  or  months,  for  aught  I know,  it  had  exhibited  its 
power  on  this  small  scale.  But  while  people  saw  that  it  was 
effective  there,  they  did  not  believe  it  was  possible  to  operate  it 
outside,  and  so  a scheme  for  an  experiment  on  a broader  scale 
was  devised.  Men  planted  the  telegraph  from  the  city  of  Balti- 
more to  the  city  of  Washington.  I remember  the  very  morning 
when  the  experiment  was  tried  on  this  grand  scale.  By  some 
chance  or  mischance  I was  admitted  into  the  circle  of  the  men 
who  were  doing  this  work  on  that  day,  and  they  were  very  com- 
mon men ; the  least  important  men  in  the  city  of  Washington  at 
that  time  were  those  who  were  managing  or  were  those  who  were 
permitted  to  accompany  them,  the  least  important  men  of  that  city 
from  any  part  of  the  nation  were  the  men  who  were  laying  this 
electric  telegraph.  They  knew  that  this  instrument  had  operated 
well  within  the  rotunda.  They  were  certain  that  it  could  speak 
from  Baltimore  to  the  city  of  Washington.  They  did  not  dare 
to  make  the  experiment  publicly  for  fear  it  possibly  might 
fail,  when  the  shout  of  derision  and  of  denunciation  would  have 
been  so  powerful  upon  them  as  perhaps  to  defer  the  execution  of 
their  plans  for  a long  time{  So  they  made  a private  experiment 
upon  that  line,  as  I heard  them  say,  and  after  it  was  done, 
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a message  was  sent  unknown  to  the  public  from  the  city  of 
Baltimore  to  the  President  of  the  United  States.  The  President 
of  the  United  States  was  Mr.  Tyler,  of  Virginia.  He  had 
recently  had  a very  warm  and  earnest  controversy  with  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  was  in  bad  odor  in 
several  parts  of  the  country  on  that  account.  But  these  tele- 
graph men  sent  a message.  Doubtful  what  message  they  should 
send,  doubtful  to  whom  they  should  direct  it,  they  at  length 
thought  it  would  be  proper  to  send  a message  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  ask  him  how  he  was.  So  the  message 
went,  “ How  is  the  President  ? ” and  the  answer  came  back  with 
the  speed  of  lightning,  “ Better  since  Congress  adjourned.” 
(Laughter  and  applause.)  Thus  in  every  aspect  and  in  every 
period  of  life  the  great  achievements  of  this  world  are  brought 
into  effect  or  given  effect  by  the  unimportant  men.  Here  is  the 
place  then  where  these  men  — and  women,  I ought  to  say,  I owe 
an  apology  to  the  eloquent  and  learned  lady  who  has  addressed 
you  for  omitting  them  — men  and  women  are  to  be  instructed. 
In  whatever  branch  of  learning  they  may  look,  for  whatever 
instruction  they  may  seek,  they  can  find  it  here  or  the  avenues  to 
it.  (Applause.)  It  is  not  limited  to  one  single  purpose ; it  is  not 
limited  to  one  single  class;  it  is  not  for  one  age, — but  it  is  for 
all  the  members  of  the  human  family,.  of  every  age  and  of  every 
country,  wherever  there  may  be  those  who  seek  to  improve  them- 
selves. Here  they  have  it,  here  they  will  enjoy  it,  and  here  they 
will  do  honor  to  it ; and  every  year  the  uses  of  this  institution 
will  be  wider  and  wider  spread,  more  and  more  will  be  permitted 
to  enjoy  it,  and  more  and  more  they  will  give  thanks  to  their 
country  and  to  God  for  the  privileges  which  it  bestows  upon 
them.  (Applause.) 

President  Talbot  : — In  the  development  of  the  industrial 
arts  the  institutions  of  higher  education  have  exerted  an  import- 
ant influence. 

The  truly  scientific  spirit  is  the  basis  of  all  progress  in  the 
arts  of  civilization.  The  breadth  of  view,  the  disposition  to 
investigate,  to  gather  facts  and  expound  principles,  which  is  the 
business  of  our  colleges  and  higher  schools  to  foster,  are  indis- 
pensable to  the  enterprises  of  invention  and  achievement.  It  is 
proper,  therefore,  that  these  institutions  should  have  recognition 
on  this  occasion.  Allow  me  to  present  to  you  as  the  last  speaker, 
Bev.  Dr.  Capen,  President  of  Tufts  College. 

REV.  DR.  E.  H.  CAPEN  SAID  : 

Mr.  President  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : — I can 
scarcely  hope  to  add  anything  to  what  has  been  expressed  already 
by  the  eloquent  and  distinguished  individuals  who  have  preceded 
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me.  But  I am  glad,  as  the  representative  of  one  of  the  higher 
institutions  of  learning  in  this  Commonwealth,  to  offer  my  con- 
gratulations for  this  wonderful  progress  in  the  industrial  arts 
which  this  Exhibition  marks.  Although  you,  sir,  and  many  who 
are  here  to-day  have  witnessed  with  their  own  eyes  the  rise  and 
development  of  the  important  inventions  which  characterize  our 
civilization,  the  mind  fails  to  grasp  the  strides  which  have  been 
taken.  The  reality  is  more  wonderful  than  a fairy  tale. 

We  may  well  ask  how  have  these  results  been  achieved  ? It 
would  be  impossible,  in  my  judgment,  to  overestimate  the  in- 
fluence which  this  institution  has  exerted.  The  opportunity 
during  the  last  fifty  years  in  these  Triennial  Exhibitions  of 
bringing  together  and  comparing  the  results  of  industrial  skill 
has  brought  an  incalculable  stimulus  to  the  inventive  genius  and 
cunning  handicraft  of  American  workmen.  Some  of  the  most 
important  achievements  in  the  material  growth  of  the  world  can 
be  traced  undoubtedly  to  these  Exhibitions.  The  world  owes  this 
Association  a debt  of  gratitude  which  it  can  never  pay  for  what 
it  has  done  along  this  line  of  human  effort.  But  this  is  not  the  only 
influence  which  has  been  at  work  during  the  last  half  century  of 
our  material  progress.  Inventive  skill,  and  what  we  call  the  arts 
of  life,  would  be  impossible  without  science.  Knowledge  of  facts, 
and  above  all  the  discovery  and  exposition  of  the  laws  of  the 
universe,  are  indispensable  to  the  use  of  facts  and  the  application 
of  principles.  Where  would  be  our  great  mining  industries, 
which  contribute  in  so  many  ways  to  the  wealth  and  comfort  of 
mankind,  were  it  not  for  the  facts  and  truths  which  geological 
research  has  revealed  ? What  does  not  the  manufacturer  of  tex- 
tile fabrics  owe  to  the  botanist  and  the  chemist  ? Where  would 
be  all  those  wonderful  inventions  in  the  application  of  steam  and 
electricity,  which  enter  so  largely  into  the  industrial  life  of  the 
world,  were  it  not  for  the  mathematician  and  the  physicist  ? All 
these  departments  of  knowledge  have  been  cultivated  with  the 
greatest  assiduity,  and  with  a constantly  increasing  sense  of  their 
importance  by  the  colleges  of  America  during  the  time  of  which 
I speak.  The  truths  which  have  been  disseminated,  the  facts  and 
principles  which  have  been  disclosed  are  of  the  utmost  practical 
importance. 

I once  applied  to  one  of  the  great  railroad  magnates  of  this 
country  to  make  a contribution  to  the  college  over  which  I have  the 
honor  to  preside.  He  said  : “ Why  should  I give  money  to  a col- 
lege ? I never  went  to  college.  I left  school  when  I was  twelve 
years  old,  and  ever  since  that  I have  been  chasing  the  almighty 
dollar.”  “ Yes,”  I said,  “but  without  the  knowledge  of  facts  and 
principles,  which  it  is  the  function  of  the  college  to  investigate,  you 
never  would  have  had  the  power  to  make  a dollar  ; and  without 
that  refined  moral  sense  which  the  college  aims  to  produce,  you 
never  could  have  kept  a dollar.”  The  connection  between  the 
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higher  institutions  of  learning  and  the  great  working  masses  is 
close,  and  all  our  efforts  should  aim  to  make  it  closer.  The 
mechanic  and  the  artisan  should  look  up  constantly  to  those 
fountains  of  light  which  are  to  make  their  path  of  toil  luminous 
and  easy.  The  colleges  and  upper  schools  should  keep  themselves 
close  to  the  people,  not  only  by  making  their  instruction  practical, 
but  by  uttering  the  truths  they  have  to  tell  in  the  language  of 
common  daily  life.  Thus  will  learning  and  the  arts  walk  hand 
in  hand  until  all  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  comfortable  living 
are  dispelled. 


Letters  of  invitation  to  be  present  had  been  sent  to  several 
prominent  citizens,  who  were  unable  to  attend,  and  from  whom 
replies  were  received.  We  append  that  received  from  the  Hon. 
Robert  C.  Winthrop  : — 


Uplands,  Brookline,  Mass. 

September  15,  1887. 

Hon.  Newton  Talbot,  President: 

My  Dear  Sir,  — I am  greatly  honored  and  obliged  by  your 
invitation  for  the  twenty-seventh  inst.  It  would  give  me  sincere 
pleasure  to  witness  the  opening  exercises  of  the  Sixteenth  Trien- 
nial Exhibition  of  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Association,  and 
to  be  recognized  once  more  among  its  honorary  members. 

But  I am  compelled  to  deny  myself  this  privilege,  and  can 
only  offer  you  my  thanks  and  regrets. 

Yours  respectfully  and  truly, 

Robt.  C.  Winthrop. 


Letters  were  received  from  ex-Gov.  Alex.  H.  Rice,  and  ex-Gov. 
John  D.  Long,  extending  their  congratulations  and  best  wishes, 
with  their  regrets  that  other  engagements  prevented  them  from 
attending. 

At  the  close  of  the  speaking  and  while  the  band  was  playing 
more  choice  music,  the  audience  rose,  the  signal  was  given,  the 
engineer  in  charge  opened  the  throttle  valve,  the  great  engine 
begun  its  revolutions, . the  shafting,  pulleys  and  machinery  were 
set  in  motion,  and  the  Sixteenth  Triennial  Exhibition  was 
inaugurated. 
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